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Bearings ‘‘keep cool’’ under hot steel! 


her half-formed slab of red-hot steel! And with it comes 

ice. Bower Bearings are equal to it—helping to keep this mill 
ially despite heavy loads and extreme temperature. Whatever 

g engineered to perform just as dependably when the going is 
ls and basie bearing design refinements like those shown at the 
Bearing failure to a practical minimum. If your product uses 
a complete line of tapered, straight or journal roller bear- 


transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads « Higher 


\ flange with larger two-zone contact « Larger 
| oil groove « Honed races, 
oY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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CAPITAL OUTLAYS TAKE THE TURN. Led by manufacturers, industry will 
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CAPITOL KEEPS ITS EYE ON STEEL. The President and Congress will watct 


negotiations clasely—and that won’t make bargaining any easier...... 
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1947-49=100 
160 160 
150 150 
140 140 
130 130 
120 120 
110 bas 110 
JAS ON Of F MAMI J ASON DOV FMANMJIJ ASON DEI FMAM J 
1956 1957 1958 1959 ‘ 
1946 Yeor Month Week 5 Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 125.8 148.9 7151.3 *151.6 
PRODUCTION 
Se OND, . cine db eunes bebevaswesedeehnandweniana Rae 1,28) 1,417 2,449 2,604 2,610 
EC ee a oa Cbs cade e SA We Es whibe Obed Gee eee + ok 62,880 111,772 150,019 166,507 166,164 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)...... $17,083 $57 326 $65,480 $68 661 $68,459 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).................... gees eh 4,238 iB 860 13 156 , 945 12,996 4 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).......... 4,751 6,257 155 213 7,127 
Ee 6 | ee eee eee 1,745 1,350 403 1,373 1,286 
Paperboard (tons) ..... re ret PP ee ee ee ee ee ee 167,269 272,450 310,348 315,717 307,440 : 
: 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)....... 82 55 56 59 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............0ee eevee 53 36 38 40 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not enem: adjusted)..... 90 112 108 118 118 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................000005- 2 336 292 28 311 
PRICES ' 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 399.3 383.2 386.6 388.2 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100). . 3 73.2 83.2 88.8 89.1 90.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... 0... cc cece eee 75.4 88.2 78.2 19.2 79.8 
ey Gee Sn I I oe ik whine oe eb an dornowsswes 17.5¢ 17.4¢ 18.5¢ 18.5¢ 18.6¢ ' 
Wtehed stect, fedex (BUS, 1947-49 = 100)... 0... cc ccc ccc ccc ncee ++76.4 181.6 187.0 186.8 186.7 
er eee ree ree ae $20.27 $37.33 $43.83 $41.17 $40.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)............... as aoa 14.045¢ 24.030¢ 30.063¢ 30.985¢ 31.840¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.22 $2.02 $2.04 $2.06 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.52¢ 34.26¢ 34.26¢ 34.35¢ 
See ee UNG: NEG ibn cores dies Cc cere hee ceed hand cccbestbbece $1.51 $1.70 $1.61 $1.62 $1.63 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............ 17.08 42.16 54.34 56.29 56.45 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.67% 4.90% 4.87% 4.86% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 2% % V4 % 3%% 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................... +45,820 56,031 $7,510 56,206 57,665 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................. ++71,916 89,408 94,294 93,790 94,790 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. ++9,299 30,372 30,156 30,301 30,671 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... ++49,879 28,025 31,555 30,627 30,608 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................. 0.0.0.0 cc ueee 23,888 24,456 27,136 26,892 26,976 
1946 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ Se $179.3 $347.5 $363.0 $364.5 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... RR ae $18.1 $17.4 $17.2 $17.0 
Se Ey CUD WINNIE s wn Uns tekuabb.cubade sh bedussetscccede February.......... t*$85,577 $181,729 $221,927 $195,770 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)......... February.......... 78.7 119.0 119.5 119.5 
























* Preliminary, week ended March 14, 1959, tt Estimate. 


i . & Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. 
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WORLD’S MOST AMAZING “MEMORY” 
—- NOW WORKING AT BANKERS TRUST! 


Magnetic tape memory units, each capable of record- 
ing 3,000,000 transactions per hour, are part of the’ 





electronic data processing machine recently installed 
at Bankers Trust. Since 1934, our Methods Research 
people have been devising unique systems to handle 
the constantly mounting volume of work with speed, 
accuracy, and economy. Aided by top consultants, 
) we are evolving new banking systems 
using the most sophisticated equipment. 





Creative imagination and the newest 
' techniques mean still faster, better service 
for our customer friends. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 





FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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Riveting is noisy work but it doesn’t bother the men up there on 
the platform who shoot and buck rivets on the tail assembly of a 
Lockheed Electra. They wear ear plugs like those being discussed by 
the two Safety Men in the foreground. That’s J. F. Hatton at the right, 
Lockheed’s Chief Safety Engineer, with Carl Parham (left), Accident 
Prevention Manager from Employers Mutuals’ Los Angeles office. 


“French fried ear plugs” and “‘hearing histories” 


help Lockheed so/ve the problem of noise 


Wausau Story 


by DR. ROGER B. MAAS Hearing Consultant 
for Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


‘“TF WE COULD ADD SOUND to the picture at the left, 

believe me it would be noisy. This is at the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation in Burbank, California . .. and what 
we see is part of the assembly line where they’re turning 
out the giant new prop-jet Lockheed Electra. This is one 
of the quietest airliners in the sky but when it’s being 
built, the noise can be intense. Forging hammers shaping 
the metal . . . riveting, drilling, pounding! You can under- 
stand that noise like that might affect a worker’s health 
and safety. It’s a big problem. 

‘“‘Here’s how Lockheed is solving it: First step (nearly 
16 years ago) was a survey of the entire plant, using 
‘sound level meters’ to get a scientific measurement of 
noisy areas and occupations. Then they established an 
audiometric testing station where specially trained regis- 
tered nurses measure the hearing of employees who work 
in noisy areas. At regular intervals re-checks are made to 
keep an up-to-date ‘hearing history’ for each employee— 
a valuable aid in determining the kind of work compatible 
with each employee’s hearing acuity and stability. They 


use other hearing protective devices too—ear plugs, muffs 
and machine noise reducers. I have always admired the 
hearing conservation program Lockheed pioneered.” 





"Hearing Histories” are kept up to date by regular re-checks of 
employee’s hearing. Here Louise Davidson, R.N., in charge of 
Lockheed’s Audiometric Testing Section, re-measures the hearing 
of Herb Dirlam, sheet metal worker. The next picture shows Era 
Widle preparing ear plugs. Cotton Strips are ‘French fried” to 
impregnate them with wax. As many as 5,000 plugs are used a day. 











Employers Mutuals is proud of 
the leadership of policyholders 
like Lockheed in the battle against 
noise. Our experience in this field 
has proved helpful in many places 
and in many ways. In Wausau, 
our home town, business men 
established the first city hearing 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau a 


measurement center. The Visiting 
Nurses Association handles this 
free service for employees in 
Wausau industry. Wherever sound 
is a problem for Employers 
Mutuals’ policyholders, our 
experts in hearing protection and 
noise control are ready to serve. 


Employers Mutuals has offices all across the country. 
We urite all forms of fire, group and casualty insur- 
ance (including automobile). In the field of workmen’s 
compensation we are one of the largest. We are proud 
of our reputation for fast claim service and our experi- 
ence in preventing accidents. Consult your telephone 
directory for your nearest representative or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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“Required to Read” 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial on The GM Case 
[BW—Feb.14’59,p60] is the finest 
piece of editorial writing I have 
ever read. 

It is packed with truth and such 
profound thought that the reader 
is bound to be filled with awe. 

Everyone in business large or 
small should have an opportunity 
to read it and everyone in the Jus- 
tice Dept. should be required to 
read it. 

MILTON V. WIEs! 
PRESIDENT 
FORSYTH FROZEN FOODS, INC. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Parkinson Needs Help 


Dear Sir: 

I am engaged on a study of the 
ways in which governments waste 
the money they receive in revenue, 
not merely in the excessive estab- 
lishments of existing departments 
but upon departments which should 
not exist and projects which should 
never have been undertaken. | 
should be grateful if any of your 
readers would send me details of 
any such wastage which has come 
to his notice. This subject, which 
is of interest to every taxpayer, is 
yielding me some fascinating re- 
sults. With the help of others who 
share my curiosity I hope to pro- 
duce results more fascinating still 

C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 
C/O HINSHAW & STUHLMANN 
LITERARY AGENTS 
10 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


¢ Dr. Parkinson is the discoverer 
of Parkinson’s Law, writer, lec- 
turer, and former professor at the 
University of Malaya [BW—Dec. 
10°55,p200]. 


Circulation Race 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK’S interesting re- 
port—Weeklies Battle for Readers 
[BW—Feb.21°59,p122], of the ex- 
citing race for the number one cir- 
culation position among the mass 
weeklies does not mention the 
leader in this field—TV Guide 
Magazine. 

The article reports that the Sat- 
urday Evening Post is seeking to 
overtake Life and regain its posi- 
tion as the circulation leader 
among weeklies. TV Guide’s aver- 
age total paid circulation for the 
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The Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
produces one-seventh of the U.S. petroleum and one-fifth of the 
U. S. natural gas. In addition, since 1950, the Middle South 
accounted for 32% of the net increase in U. S. crude oil reserves, 
and 38% of the net increase of U. S. natural gas reserves. These 
growing reserves have spurred millions of dollars for new plants 
and expansion of existing plants—confirmation and re-confirma- 
tion of confidence in the future of the Middle South. 


Other Middle South assets include plentiful low-cost power, 
abundant industrial water, international transportation facilities 


and other resources. Does your future plant need oil or natural 
gas and their by-products in abundance? 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


Bune 
a 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 














six months ending June 30, 1958, 
was 6,315,228 copies. This was 
273,450 copies ahead of Life’s cir- 
culation and 605,503 copies greater 
than the Post’s for the same period. 

TV Guide became the first 
weekly magazine to pass the seven 
million mark when our Dec. 27, 
1958, issue sold an estimated 7,- 
068,042 copies. . 

JAMES T. QUIRK 

PUBLISHER, TV GUIDE 
RADNOR, PA. 


¢ BUSINESS WEEK in its article 
was discussing general magazines, 
not specialized publications. 


National Ski Patrol 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Learning to Tame 
the Abominable Snowslide, in Gov- 
ernment [BW—Feb.14’59,p68] dis- 
plays a picture of Montgomery At- 
water which puts the National Ski 
Patrol patch in prominence but 
you fail to mention the organiza- 
tion or the significance of the par- 
ticular patch 

The National Ski Patrol system 
is a non-profit organization which 
promotes the safety of the skier all 
over the U.S.; it is a nationwide 
reserve service for the skier. Only 
one part of this service is avalanche 
reserve. Other segments of the res- 
cue work include first aid care 
of the injured and transportation 
over existing terrain to shelter... . 

E. E. MOYNAGH 
LAKE ELMO, MINN. 


Washington Jobs 


Dear Sir: 

The article, Nobody Wants a 
Washington Job [BW—Feb.28’59, 
p28], was interesting but quite op- 
posite to the experience of many, 
many businessmen. 

It is not true that nobody wants 
a government job—on the con- 
trary, the results of a survey would 
be electrifying should you so care 
to conduct one. 

Merely have several well-known 
business executives drop a note to 
their respective governments, either 
federal or state, indicating their 
desire to serve in an administrative 
capacity for a dollar a year with 
no other considerations. The stereo- 
typed answers they will receive 
from somewhere down the ladder 
will be almost identical—probably 
written by a correspondent on one 
of the outer space planets. .. . 

E, T. TURNEY, JR. 
PRESIDENT 
NORTH SHORE NAMEPLATE INC. 
BAYSIDE, N. Y. 
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Another example of 


& 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


TO GIVE ATLAS A TROUBLE-FREE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


When the four-and-a-half ton ATLAS 
missile was launched last December, 
it became the largest man-made ob- 
ject ever put into orbit. Much of the 
credit for getting it up there goes to 
the missile’s electronic nervous sys- 
tem — its incredibly accurate guid- 
ance equipment. 

To insulate and support this in- 
tricate circuitry, missilemen needed 
printed circuit boards that could 
stand up to the harsh requirements 
of a space vehicle...and do it with 
absolute, unfailing reliability. After 


exhaustive testing, they picked G.E. 
11558 Textolite® laminate, a copper- 
clad epoxy-glass circuit board. 

These laminates met some tough 
specifications: You can dip them in 
molten solder at 500° F. They won’t 
blister. Immerse them in concen- 
trated nitric acid and they still won’t 
loosen their copper bond. 

The special properties of this and 
other Textolite laminates were de- 
veloped through extensive chemical 
research by General Electric. This 
continuing program of chemical in- 


vestigation makes it possible 
G.E. to produce new and improved 


defense. 

If you’d like to know more about 
G.E. Textolite products, write Dept 
LPD, CHEMICAL AND METAI 
LURGICAL DIVISION, Gener: 
Electric Company, Coshocton, Ohi 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


Silicone Fluids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers © Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins @ Fused Magnesium Oxide ¢ METHYLON® Coating Intermediate 

LEXAN® te Resins © Mico Products, Vornished Cloths and Papers, Electrical Insulating Paints, Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enamels, 1RRATHENE® Insulation © M 

Plostics and Mycalex © TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates @ Man-Made Diamonds ® Vacuum Melted Alloys © CARBOLOY® Cutting Tools @ Permanent Magne 
Wire and Coble © Conduit Products © Wiring Devices © West Coast (Ancheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd Resins @ Polyester Resins 





Know what to make of this? 


B.F.Goodrich does . . . because it’s their cellular 
material in one of the thousands of forms and 
shapes it can take, In this case, it’s a component 
for a refrigerated cabinet. 

In sponge rubber or cellular plastic, B.F.Good- 
rich industrial cellular materials are excellent 
for insulation, flotation, shock absorption, seal- 
ing, cushioning and vibration damping — under 


even the most trying conditions imaginable. 

If you have a product that’s in trouble or could 
be — ask us. B.F.Goodrich specialists are ready 
to help. Write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 520 
Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. Or, if your 
problem needs immediate discussion, phone 
Cellular Engineering, REgent 5-4661. 


B.EGoodrich industrial cellular materials 
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The Changing Industrial Picture 


the modern, practical answer is 


ee 


When the “Squeeze Is On” in Cost and Space... 


John Deere Diesel Power and Equipment 


Thrifty, compact power and all the easy handling it takes to work 
fast and efficiently in the tight spots, fit this John Deere Crawler- 
Backhoe combination to all types of industry. 

Thrifty? Here’s power to whip jobs that make even bigger units 
grunt—all yours at a much lower purchase price. Here’s power that 
responds eagerly on a meager diet of low-cost Diesel fuel. Here’s de- 
sign that shrinks operating costs to a nubbin and maintenance ex- 
pense to small change. 

Easy handling? Here’s simple, positive control of power and tool 
that adds skill to the operator, speed to the work. Here’s the de- 
sign and the hydraulic “oomph” that make an easy bite of the 
toughest ground, and the reach to dig deep and dump high. Here’s 
fast, five-position adaptability that literally walks cylinder and boom 
into position for right or left flush digging —or a choice of three 
intermediate positions. 

There’s your answer. If cost and space are considerations, see your 
John Deere Industrial Dealer about this and other earth-moving and 
materials-handling equipment. 


JOHN DEERE “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’’ 


Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel 
and Crawler Units for: 


© Commercial Construction 

© Logging and Clearing 

© Home Building, Landscaping 

© Roads and Streets 

@ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

© Oil and Gas 

© Public Works 

e Public Utilities 

e Plumbing and Heating 

@ Manufacturing and Warehousing 


Write: John Deere Industrial Division 
Moline, Illinois 
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Federal 


Government 





Railroads 


...more work at less cost 


RCA 5O1 IDIKreinwerance 


FOR $11,850 MONTHLY RENTAL...A COMPLETE ALL-TRANSISTOR DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
This modern system has been designed specifically to fit the needs of business, to cut through 
mountains of paperwork and supply facts for management control—to do more work at less cost. 


More work at less cost—how ? 


Because the RCA 501 is a true building-block system. 


The low cost of the full-function RCA 501 system keeps 
your initial commitment at a modest level. It can do a 
complete data processing job on initial applications. As 
you assign new procedures to the system and as your 
business growth increases your work load, RCA 501 
units may be added progressively. Such expansion won’t 
disturb the original equipment, or disrupt your pro- 
gramming approach. 


Because the RCA 501 has important, new processing 
features. 


More work is literally built into the system. Speeds, 
capacities and functions of individual units are carefully 
balanced for maximum equipment utilization—to give 
more work for the data processing dollar. Time-shared 
electronics allows the RCA 501 to handle several processing 
operations simultaneously. True variable-length recording 
saves miles of tape, hours of machine time. 


Because transistors are used throughout the RCA 501. 


The use of transistors throughout the system itself as well 
as companion equipment is one of the reasons why the 
RCA 501 does such a big job in such small space at such 
low cost. Transistors save over half the floor space for- 
merly needed, cut power and cooling requirements to a 
small fraction and reduce maintenance to a minimum. 


With either lease or purchase, complete RCA services are 
available. These cover planning, programming assistance, 
testing, maintenance and personnel training. 


Medium and large companies in banking, insurance, 
communications and manufacturing as well as government 
agencies have already placed orders for early delivery of 
the RCA 501. RCA analysts will be pleased to make 
a thoughtful and expert study of your needs and arrange 
for a demonstration of the system. Address, RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division, Camden, New Jersey. 
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The equipment shown-a complete RCA 
501 Electronic Data Processing System— 
available at a monthly rental of $11,850: 


Computer, including program control 
Operator's console 
Tape station selection and buffer unit 
16,384 character high-speed 

magnetic core memory 
5 high-speed magnetic tape stations 


1,000 character per second paper 
tape reader 


Monitor printer and paper tape punch 
600 lines per minute on-line printer 


As your data processing work load grows, the capacity 

of your system can be enlarged as follows: 

High-speed magnetic tape stations to a total of 63 

High-speed magnetic core memory to a total of 262,144 characters 
Twelve random access units with a capacity up to 18 million characters 
Punched card input 

Punched card output 

Additional high-speed output printers 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION @ CAMDEN, N. J. 





































dearborn ve , leads the 


Since 1887, Dearborn’s 
research into problems 
of corrosion control 

has resulted in savings 
of millions of dollars for 
American industry. 


Water—as the source 

of industrial heat or 
power or as the agent of 
corrosive deterioration— 
is Dearborn’s business. 


In its extensive, specially 
equipped laboratories, 
chemists are constantly 
at work finding answers 
to specific rust 

or water-use problems. 


In the field, Dearborn 
consultants work daily 
with power engineers, 
corrosion engineers and 
railroad executives 
analyzing such problems 
and helping to provide 
correctional methods 
and materials. 
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This service and 
experience is immediately 
available to you. Write 

or wire today. You 

can always get the best 
answers to any corrosion 
problem from Dearborn. 


POWER ENGINEERS in all types of industry keep costly boiler down-time and 
repairs at a minimum . . . maintain trouble-free cooling systems . . . with 
Dearborn water treatment consulting service and test equipment engineered 
to their specific needs. Dearborn engineers also assist in designing pre-treat- 
ment systems including ion-exchange equipment, demineralizers and softeners. 






























ON RAILROADS, Dearborn’s water treatment formulas and 
sludge solvents keep diesels running longer and cleaner. 
NO-OX-ID coatings add years of life to trestles and bridges. 
Exclusive pressure washing systems and cleaners keep roll- 
ing stock bright... reduce maintenance costs. 


PIPE LINE corrosion specialists call for both mechanical and 
chemical protection and get it with Dearborn’s NO-OX-ID 
coatings and wrappers . . . underground and underwater 
protection that lasts for decades. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Merchandise Mart « Chicago 54 

Plants and Laboratories: Chicago « Linden, N. J. « Los Angeles 
Toronto + Honolulu + Havana « Buenos Aires 













SHIP OWNERS depend on Dearborn’s NO-OX-!ID 
coatings for long term protection against the con- 
tinuous corrosive attack of inland and salt waters 


dearborn 























All America is growing—but 
the fast-growing youngster of 
the “family” is the modern South! 























livelier, Uncle Sam 


-to keep up with the young, 
fast-growing Southland! 
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A recent U. S. Department of Commerce report 
shows the following expansions in major fields 
of business activity from World War I! (1946, 
‘47 or ‘48) to 1958: 
PER CENT INCREASE 
FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTHEAST U.S. 
Dollar-value of construction contracts......220% 61% 


Manufacturing employment........................ 23% 10% 
New plant and equipment expenditures....119% 87% 
Dollar-value added by manufacture............ 101% 95% 
Electric energy produced...................0-.+. 242% 165% 


Number of manufacturing establishments 40% 26% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls......122% 111% 


Contract construction employment............ 61% 53% 
Dollar-value of bank deposits.................... 58% 49% 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force...... 194% 130% 
Motor vehicle registrations......................-. 121% 83% 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales................ 43% 30% 


Dollar-value of retail sales...................0-+ 38% 30% 
Retail and wholesale trade employment.... 53% 32% 


Dollar-value of world trade (imports and 
exports) through Customs districts........ 169% 132% 


Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls.......... 162% 104% 


Gross personal inCOMe ...............-..ccesecseeee 90% 83% 
Per capita personal income....................0++ 59% 54% 
G3 ee eas ae Yb: 


Number of industrial andcommercialfirms 51% 24% 

















INDUSTRIALISTS: Come South 
now and grow with America’s 
“youngster” opportunity-land! 


IT’S TRUE! The economic development of the 
Southland since World War II has out-paced the 
national rate of growth in practically every category 
you can name. Don’t take our word for it. Just look 
at the official U. S. Government figures on the left 
and you'll see that this is so. 


There are many good reasons for this. Industrially, 
the modern South is still a “youngster,” experiencing 
right now those wonderful years of sudden, surging 
development that just naturally go with growing 
up. In addition, it has plentiful manpower ... rich 
resources ... expanding markets... all the things in 
one neat ‘package’ that make for industrial success. 


To every young and growing region there comes 
a time of phenomenal development to maturity. This 
is its era of opportunity — the confident, vigorous 
growing-up years. That time for the Southland is 
now. The opportunity is yours. Come South now 
and grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Worry A. iA 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


the company............ Us products 


Research... 
for technological 
breakthroughs 


im metals and their processing 


In nearly every industry there is a demand for steels 
that will permit technological advances to offset ris- 
ing costs. Utility companies want steels that can 
withstand higher temperatures than any available 
now, so that they can cut fuel costs while increasing 
electric power output. Aircraft engine builders need 
alloys that will stand up at 100 Fahrenheit degrees 
higher than what present steels can take—in order 
to step up power output and reduce operating costs. 


To help fulfill these and a host of other urgent 
industry requirements, Crucible is continually pio- 
neering in new steels and related metals. Crucible 
now rolls steels with fifty times the service life of 
those available twenty-five years ago... makes high 
temperature steels that can handle the intense heat 
of present jets, the impact of rock drill pistons, the 
stress of flexing aircraft wings, and the corrosive 
attack of atmospheric elements and chemicals. 


Today, Crucible research concerns itself not only 
with the development of steels and related metals 
with improved properties, but with the processing 
of them si: that they can be manufactured at the 
lowest possible cost. Much of the development work 
on new metals is confidential for reasons of security 
or competition, but among the processing cost- 
reduction ideas being studied are: mill waste recov- 
ery, a continuous melting process, rolling of steel 
from powdered metal, and inexpensive extraction of 
titanium from its ore. 


To maintain its position as the leading producer 
of special purpose steels, Crucible will continue to 
introduce new types and new grades of metals and 
alloys, and to make them by more efficient, less costly 
methods of manufacture. These newer metals and 
the thousands of products Crucible now makes—the 
most diversified line of special steels—are available 
to meet industry’s most exacting demands. 


If you would like to discuss your metals require- 
ments with a specialist, why not contact one of 
Crucible’s 31 branch offices and warehouses. For the 
address of the one nearest you, or for data on any 
Crucible product, write Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Dept. MC05, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


4 of thousands 





TOOL STEEL —Although primarily used in tool and die applications, 
Crucible tool steels are improving product performance as oa structurol 
material. Here, Crucible KETOS® alloy tool steel is being induction 
hardened for use as the actuator bar in o well-known business machine. 
KETOS far outlasted all other steels tested for this application. 


FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE — the one full range of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic mold; stainless; free-machining, 


high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AISI alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent magnets; 
cold rolled alloy and carben spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainiess and high alloy welded tubing; vacuum-melted metals. 


























STAINLESS STEEL SHEET & STRIP-—!n numerous products for 
the home—appliances, flatware, utensils, pots and pans, and builders’ 
hardwore—Crucible stainless sheet and strip are playing ever expanding 
roles. Crucible is a major producer of stainless steels in all forms, types 
and finishes. And it’s unsurpassed in uniformity and quality of finish. 


COLD ROLLED ALLOY STRIP STEELS-—from Crucible, they 
find their way into thousands of uses from chain saws like this to 

bread knives, plane blades and business machine parts. 

Crucible offers the widest assortment of cold rolled alloy 

Strip steels—one of the largest selections of sizes, 

finishes and tempers in coils or in cut length. 


TITANIUM-When marine hardware is made of titanium, it stays bright 
indefinitely—and it's the only commercial metal that won't pit, tarnish, dis- 
color or corrode in salt water or sea air. Furthermore, its light weight-high 
strength characteristics mean weight savings aloft for the sailor. 








HOW QRS HELPS... 


BEAUTIFY THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL -— This crescent-shaped 


ool, reflecting the concrete-arch acoustical shell, doubles in 
a as an orchestra pit, or is covered to add to the stage itself. 
Its surface is protected against such severe three-way usage by 
Nelsonite Pool Cocting, based on Parlon® chlorinated rubber. 
Well over half of ali the nation’s swimming pools are likewise 





FEED HUNGRY SOIL—Anhydrous ammonia, produced by 
Hercules plants in three important agricultural areas, replenishes 
niouaneaitielent soils. Literally “injected” into the ground, the 
ammonic nitrogen combines almost instantly with soil particles. 
Applications can be made nearly any time of the year when 
temperature and moisture conditions are suitable. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


imCORPORATED 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 








protected with Parlon-based paints, for durability, weather- 
ability, chemical and alkali resistance, and a smooth waterproof 
finish. Other Parlon-based coatings protect everything from 
waterworks to chemical plants, gondola cars to tugs and ships; 
and preserve the good looks of concrete and stucco homes and 
buildings. Consult your regular source of coatings. 


SERVE SOAP IN 
STYLE - Bobrick’s 
new line of soap dis- 
yensers features an un- 
breakable plastic globe 
made with Hi-fax® 
high-density polyethy- 
lene. Hi-fax is now be- 
ing used in blown con- 
tainers of many types, 
offering handsome 
styling durability and 
resistance to chemical 
corrosion in a low-cost, 
easily-processed plastic 
material. 
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os9-2 CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
































BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
MAR. 21, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Production now is poised and ready to go into new high ground. 


Physical volume of output in February, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, pulled up another notch to 144% of the 1947-49 
average. March should equal—or even exceed—the 1957 high of 146. 


If March doesn’t break the record, we won’t have long to wait. 


Gross national product (which measures the dollar value of production, 
including services as well as goods) pushed above its old highs last year. 
Now it is pointing higher still: 

The first quarter should be at an annual rate of between $462-billion 
and $465-billion (up from 1958’s fourth quarter with $453-billion). 


The second quarter should continue the rise, perhaps accelerate it; 
inventory accumulation of steel alone will be at a $3-billion rate. 


Prospects are that the March Federal Reserve index will be 13% 
higher than it was a year ago (when we were nearing the recession’s low). 


¢ Steel, well on the way to its biggest month, will help. Output will 
be about 1144-million tons for March. That would be nearly 700,000 tons 
higher than the best previous month (December, 1956). 


¢ Autos also will give the index a kick. Output is duplicating March 
of 1956 and 1957 (while far ahead of 1958). The index booster, though, is 
the strong gain over February (with full allowance for seasonal patterns). 


Activity in primary metals (partly for inventory) was mainly responsible 
for February’s small gain over January in the FRB index. This pulled total 
production of durable goods two points above January (even though the 
seasonally adjusted figure for autos fell rather sharply in February). 


And softgoods, up one point to another new high, continued to help. 
— 


Business spending for inventory has been recognized, right along, as 
a major factor in spurring recovery. But business spending on new plant 
and equipment, apparently, hasn’t been getting enough credit. 


Latest government figures (page 25) indicate that capital outlays have 
turned up rather encouragingly. 


This is coming earlier than many observers had expected. Moreover, 
with business continuing to improve, actual expenditures in the late months 
of the year are likely to outpace present estimates. 


Plant outlays will thus be rising when restocking begins to taper off. 


Normally, you would hardly expect capital outlays to start rising until 
more plants were pressing capacity levels. In this instance, however, it is 
very likely that manufacturers are so pleased with economies realized with 
new equipment that they’re going ahead with further replacements. 


Rising steel production should enable users to add about 2-million 
tons to their inventories each month. 


This doubtless w‘ll mean a slow third quarter for the steel industry, as 
everyone has been saying all along. Nevertheless, today’s high rate 
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undeniably is a business stimulant now. Moreover, it demonstrates to indus- 
try—as well as to workers who haven’t been reemployed—the efficiency of 
modern plant. 

— 


Copper now has joined steel as an object for inventory hoarding. 


Until six months ago, the red metal continued in oversupply. Then 
scattered strikes all over the copper map began to curtail supply just as 
recovery was beginning to revive demand. 


In recent weeks, however, the picture has been more of panic than of 
improved demand. Buying and pricing now verge on the chaotic. 


Fears of serious strikes in the domestic mines this year are, of course, 
at the root of the present situation in copper. 


Deliveries of the metal to fabricators during February were 120,000 
tons. That made the short month one of the three best in over a year. 


And it held refiners’ stocks well below 100,000 tons compared to more 
than 250,000 tons as recently as 11 months ago. 


London continues to outprice New York in bidding for the available 
supply of copper. As a result, there has been talk of possibly removing the 
1.7¢-a-lb. U.S. import tax. However, advices from Washington this week 
were that no consideration has so far been given to such action. 


New records for personal income are becoming too frequent to attract 
very much attention. Yet they hardly can be ignored, for they are, in turn, 
the greatest single factor in sustaining record retail sales. 


Personal income in January is estimated by the Dept. of Commerce to 
have reached a seasonally adjusted rate of $36414-billion. 


That’s up $4%4-billion from yearend. The gain from the recession low 
amounts to $18-billion or more than 5%, while the present rate tops the 
1957 boomtime high by better than $12-billion or 342%. 


Wage-and-salary earnings, which fell relatively more sharply than total 
personal income, also have done a little better on the way back. The gain 
here has been 6% against the 5% rise for the total. 


Increases in social security benefits that went into effect during 
February also bolstered consumer income by some $500-million annually. 


Retail sales last month clung right at the peak level established in 
December—as had January. The figure in all three cases, after seasonal 
adjustment, is approximately $174-billion. 

However, the flat line conceals some important shifts in spending. 

A year ago, consumer outlays were concentrated in softgoods—particu- 
larly foods that were being marked up sharply pricewise. 

Now the upturn is in durables (though buying is by no means up to the 
1955 spree). In the first two months of this year, retail turnover in durables 


has been nearly $11.7-billion against $10.6-billion last year; hardgoods have 
been getting 33¢ out of each consumer dollar instead of 30¢. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 21, 1959, issue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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... there is a real place in New York for conservatively managed banks and 
trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy access to a) 


personal acquaintance with the senior officers. ..”’ quoteo FROM “THE BANK'S DECLARATION OF PRIN 





Money Services to Speed Corporate Growth 


PROMPT DECISIONS 

i HE, RESOURCEFUL SOLUTIONS 
LOYALTY TO CUSTOMERS 

under all economic conditions have been standards 

BANK of this Bank’s service since its inception. When 
you need banking assistance 

OF to speed your company’s growth— 
here or abroad, won't you call on us? 

NEW YORK New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
Dent-proof car bodies—of rugged plastic— | 
are now a practical reality. Key tothisidea? | 
Allied Chemical’s PLASKON polyester 


resins with glass-fiber reinforcement. 












Plastic car bodies are also easy to keep : 


clean, resist weather and corrosion. 





where people with ideas open doors..}.. 





; ne : <J Melamine plates 
IDEAS. TH 5 POV! } | a of a thousand colors. 


What a choice! Literally thousands of 
shades of colorful PLASKON mela- 
mine molding compounds are avail- 
able from Allied Chemical to molders 
of dinnerware, other plastic products. 
Plates made of PLASKON melamine 
plastic lead the field in high-fashion 
dinnerware design . . . and they're 


practically unbreakable. 


Nylon lawn mower parts 

take knocks from rocks. 

You'll get lasting service from an elec- 
tric mower with gear and rack assem- 
bly made of Allied’s PLASKON nylon, 
Why? Because this self-lubricating 
plastic takes knocks and drops with- 
out cracking. Proof? Tests show that 
the nylon assembly won't break even 
when the mower is dropped eight feet 
onto a concrete floor! 
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.@ | to better plasties! 
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IDEAS THAT CUT COSTS 4 
llied _— 


AMERICA’S 


atelaalinel PROGRESS 





DIVISIONS: 


BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL + NATIONAL ANILINE 
NITROGEN + PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 
SEMET-SOLVAY - SOLVAY PROCESS 
INTERNATIONAL 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept.39-B, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


PLASKON is an Allied Chemical trademark 








Modern office living, interpreted 


Here are two of many settings in the new Steelcase 1300 series. 
For the first time, the full resources of contemporary 

design and engineering — fired by imagination — have been 
brought to focus on the modern office. The result: 

office furniture with a fresh new beauty, crisp efficiency ... 
yet sensibly priced. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
In Canada: Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, 

Ontario. Consult the Yellow Pages for your Steelcase dealer. 


FOR YOU: On request, a set of 12 full-color 1300 line prints. Just address Department B, 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


@ The latest evidence shows that capital spending by 
business is well on the way up out of recession doldrums. 


@ The fastest recovery is being scored by manufactur- 
ing industry, but all but three categories display improvement. 


Capital Outlays Take the Turn 


A major recession laggard is joining 
the march to recovery. 

Spending by industry for new plant 
and equipment, which reached a low 
in the third quarter of last year, is 
turning solidly upward. The shift shows 
up in a survey taken in February and 
released this week by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Dept. 
of Commerce. 

The biggest contribution to the rise 
comes from the upswing in capital 
spending by manufacturing industries 
(chart). The SEC-Commerce figures 
reveal an expected annual rate of 
$12.25-billion in the April-June quarter 
this year—which would mean a 16% 
boost in manufacturing’s capital outlays 


over the $10.58-billion low touched in 
1958’s last three months. 

For 1959 as a whole, the SEC-Com- 
merce data imply that, by yearend, 
manufacturing industries’ capital spend- 
ing will be up to an annual rate of 
nearly $13-billion—better than 20% 
higher than the fourth-quarter 1958 
rate. 
¢ Tonic Effect—This pattern of capital 
spending broadly holds for all industries. 
It will lend more strength to the busi- 
ness recovery as 1959 wears on than the 
year-to-year changes in total capital 
spending would indicate. For in 1958, 
capital spending totaled $30.5-billion 
on a falling trend; this year, total out- 
lays are already slated to be $31.8- 


billion on a trend (table, 
page 26). 

Of course, this over-all rise is more 
modest than that for the manufacturing 
sector alone. It comes to an increase 
of 4% over 1958. Based on past ex- 
perience in periods of recovery, how 
ever, this 4% is likely to be increased 
before the year is over. 
¢ Speedier Spending—Signs of acccl- 
eration are already apparent. 

Three months ago, when the gov- 
ernment took a similar survey, business 
men were planning to spend at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $30.5- 
billion in the current quarter (January- 
March). The new survey shows they 
are actually spending at a rate in ex- 


rising 
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Expenditures for New Plants & Equipment by U. S. Business 


Millions of Dollars — Seasonally Adjusted 


1957 

MANUFACTURING .......+ $15,959 
Durable goods industries... 8,022 
Primary iron & steel.... 1,722 
Non-ferrous metals .... 814 
Electrical machinery ... 599 
Other machinery ...... 1,275 
Motor vehicles & equip.. 1,058 
Other transportation ... 544 
Non-durablegoods indus... 7,937 
Food & beverages..... 850 
Textile mill products ... 408 
Paper & allied products. 811 
Chem. & allied products. 1,724 
Petroleum & coal prods... 3,453 
DEE oc nccduea wlevoube 1,243 
EE ye re 1,396 
NON-RAIL TRANSPORTATION _ 1,771 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ......... 6,195 
COMMERCIAL & OTHER*.... 10,398 


“Includes trade, service, finance, communication and construction. 


$31.1-billion—faster by 


$600-million a vear. 


cess” of some 


Year 
1958 1958 1959 1959 
IstQu. 2ndQu. 3rdQu. 4th Qu. Ist Qu. 2nd Qu. est, 

$11,433 $13,200 $11,530 $10,860 $10,580 $11,560 $12,250 $12,274 
5,469 6,580 5,570 5,160 4,860 5,350 5,740 5,827 
1,192 1,520 1,270 1,200 900 980 1,160 1,180 
441 680 440 350 340 400 390 388 
459 520 470 430 440 480 510 532 
915 1,110 960 840 790 840 950 951 
558 660 630 520 460 570 630 688 
370 430 360 350 360 360 380 442 
5,964 6,620 5,960 5,700 5,720 6,210 6,510 6447 
742 710 760 760 750 820 820 751 
288 300 260 290 300 370 410 34% 
578 630 580 590 520 590 680 608 
1,320 1,510 1,380 1,270 1,170 1,290 1,310 1,414 
2,431 2,860 2,420 2,170 2,360 2,560 2,640 2,743 
941 1,000 920 880 970 950 900 932 
754 1,020 770 630 580 690 920 753 
1,500 1,690 1,400 1,290 1,620 1,900 1,840 1900 
6,088 5,870 5,970 6,100 6,260 6,080 6,100 6143 
9,810 9,630 9,730 9,850 9,960 9,980 10,020 9,790 


recent months is shown by 


a contrast 





(his is the first time since the slide 
of capital spending began in the third 
quarter of 1957 that businessmen have 
raised current outlays to any significant 
extent. ‘Through the third quarter of 


1958, they steadily cut their flow of 
spending beneath what they had 
planned. In the fourth quarter last 
vear, they stopped this decline and 


spent almost to the dollar what they 
had planned. Now they are pumping 
out dollars faster than planned when 
surveved back in November—a sign to 
government analysts that the anxiously 
awaited upturn is at hand 

¢ Last to Turn—Capital spending is the 
last major component of business to 
make the turn. Inventories shook off 
their recession contraction at the end 
of 1958; consumer outlays have been 
expanding steadily since a brief hesita- 
tion a year ago, and total government 
expenditures never did decline. 

\long with their own capital goods 
purchases, businessmen are expecting 
a solid rise in sales in 1959. Last year 
manufacturers expected a sales de- 
cline, and their projected capital spend- 
ing dip was in part a reflection of 
this. 
¢ Contrasting Studies—The more ag- 
gressive cast of business thinking in 
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between the new government findings 
with those of the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics survey of capital spend- 
ing published last November (BW 
Nov.8'58,p23). When the McGraw- 
Hill survey was made, a gain of only 
4 of 1% was anticipated for 1959, far 
below the 4% now reported to SEC- 
Commerce. 

At the time of the November studv, 
McGraw-Hill economists pointed out 
“previous experience indicates that 
these preliminary plans will be revised 
upward as final budgets are completed.” 
¢ Final Flourish—The SEC-Commerce 
studv shows that the vear will end on 
an upbeat, promising well for 1960. 
Businessmen chart spending for the 
first six months of 1959 at an annual 
rate of $31.6-billion. For the second 
six months, they already foresee out- 
lays at a rate of $32.1-billion, up half a 
billion. 

Out of 16 industry categories in the 
SEC-Commerce survey, only three now 
expect significant declines this vear. 
Nonferrous metals are planning the 
sharpest drop—12%. Primary iron and 
steel and the catchall ‘commercial, 
communications, and other’ category 
post smaller dips. 
¢ Jets for Airlines—The nonrail trans- 
portation industry leads the expansion 


Data: SEC—Commerce Dept 


parade, with a 27% gain. ‘The con 
tinuing delivery of new jet planes is 
the reason, with airlines more than 
coubling their 1958 outlays. 

Gains of more than 20% are ex- 
pected by autos, transportation equip 
ment other than autos, rubber products, 
and the stone, clay, and glass industries 
lextile mill products are barely outside 
this circle, with a 19% gain. 

Che kev electrical machinery industr 
expects to spend 16% 
troleum foresees a 12% rise. 

e Light on 1958—The new surve 
brings the dip of 1958 into sharper 
focus 

[his time a vear ago, . businessmen 
told SEC-Commerce they would cut 
cxpenditures 13%. ‘The actual slash 
was 17 But all industries did not 
share in this accelerated shrinkage. Com- 
mercial companies pushed ahead with 
new store construction, increasing their 
outlays 8% over what they had planned 
for the vear. Airlines exceeded their 
expectations by some 4%, and gas 
utilities made outlays at the same level 
as originally foreseen. 

The greater-than-expected declines 
were led by manufacturing and_rail- 
roads, which dropped 13% under their 
original targets. Electric utilities slashed 
their outlays 7% below their starting 
pace. 


more, and p¢ 
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Capitol Keeps Its Eye on Steel 


@ Negotiators for big steel and big labor will have 
that goldfish-bowl feeling when they get together. The White 
House and Congress are watching for inflationary signs. 


@ Both sides are taking a stiff view, and compromise 


may be difficult, even without government pressures. 


@ Productivity might be a guide to wages acceptable 


to both sides. But who has a surefire formula? 


Steel industry executives and union 
officials may sit down at contract bar- 
gaining tables later this spring with the 
uncomfortable feeling that official 
Washington is hovering over their 
shoulders—ready to shove into the 
year’s most critical negotiations. 

The shadow from Washington is not 
to the liking of either industry or labor. 
It threatens government intervention, 
possibly administered wages and prices, 
if “reasonable” bargaining isn’t forth- 
coming in the steel industry. 

A number of government econo- 
mists feel the economy has been hurt— 
and creeping inflation advanced—in 
“concentrated” industries where man- 
agement and labor have negotiated set- 
tlements and passed costs to the public. 

Contract talks will get under way, 
formally, in a hotel suite in New York 
on May 18. Negotiators for steel’s Big 
Three—U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and 
Republic—will meet committeemen 
from the United Steelworkers with only 
44 days for reaching agreement on a 
complex, far-reaching contract. 

It can be done, but currently the 
odds are that it won’t be. 


l. No Easy Compromise 


The issues now evolving aren’t 
likely to be compromised easily. Al- 
though union demands will not be 
formulated until Apr. 30 and May 1, 
it’s already obvious that they will make 
a substantial package. 

The union plans to ask for higher 
pay, increased medical-surgical-hospitali- 
zation benefits, higher pensions, liberal- 
ized supplementary unemployment 
benefits, longer paid vacations, and a 
shorter work aelk or some other device 
to spread employment. 

e industry is prepared to make 
concessions. But its spokesmen _have 
never before shown as much unanimity. 
The Big Three are prepared to resist 
the “‘strongly inflationary threat”’ posed 
by the prospective union demands, de- 
scribed in the industry offices as “a 
billion-dollar bundle.” 

* Employers’ Stand—Roger M. Blough, 
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chairman of U.S. Steel Corp., warned 
recently that the nation will be “off 
on another real inflationary bender” if 
the steel industry gives USW any sub- 
stantial part of what it wants. A. B. 
Homer, president of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., announced that his negotiators 
this May are committed to “apply the 
brakes to any trend that would surely 
set in motion another senseless infla- 
tionary spiral.” 

Spokesmen for Inland Steel Co. and 
other operators strongly support the 
positions taken by Blough and Homer. 
In 1956, the smaller companies exerted 
a strong, constant influence on The 
Big Three. Their representatives will 
be on bargaining side lines again this 
year. 
¢ Inflation or Not?—The big conten- 
tion now coming is over what consti- 
tutes “inflationary” demands on com- 
panies that are operating at a highly 
profitable rate. Arthur Goldberg, gen- 
eral counsel for the United Steelworkers 
and an important figure at the bargain- 
ing table, argues that what USW wants 
this year are “noninflationary” gains, 
contract terms that will be “fair and 
equitable”—and in the best interest of 
the public and national economy. 


ll. People Are Watching 


A prosperous industry and a_hard- 
bargaining union frequently will draw 
their lines taut and talk tough at the 
start of negotiations, then negotiate to 
a settlement—with or without a strike— 
somewhere in the area between their 
“unyielding” positions. It’s common 
in everyday collective bargaining. 

But it’s increasingly doubtful that 
steel bargaining will go on, for long, 
under ordinary conditions this year. 
The White House and Congress are 
already watching, closely, the maneu- 
verings in the industry. Worrisome 
words of warning for steel employers 
and labor have come from both. ‘They 
can’t be interpreted to mean federal 
intervention—not at this point. But, 
they can’t be completely ignored. 
¢ Washington’s Influence—Certainly, 


the concern expressed by the President 
and in Congress over negotiations in 
steel poses new complications. In ef- 
fect, it narrows the limits of bargaining 
A strike must be avoided and any set 
tlement must be “noninflationary.”’ 
Since he took office, Pres. Eisen 
hower has clung firmly to a policy of 
avoiding direct intervention in bai 
gaining situations. He made clear in 
1953 that he would shun the open-doot 
policy of his predecessors that brought 
big disputes into the White House. 
There’s no real indication that he'll 
do any differently in steel negotiation 
this year. But the President referred 
specifically to steel negotiations a few 
weeks ago in urging a settlement on 
terms that would not go beyond pro- 
ductivity gains in the industry. 


Ill. Productivity Issue 


Similarly, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) and others on Capitol Hill have 
urged that steel management and labor 
gear any wage increases this yea 
the industry’s rise in productivity 

The President and Sen. Kefauver sug 
gest that if steel wages go up onl) 
line with increases in productivity 
there will be no strong, new inflationary 
pressure from a steel settlement. On 
the other hand, if wages are raised b« 
yond productivity gains—and the cost 1 
passed along in the form of higher steel 
prices—a new inflationary pressure wil! 
be put on a recovering economy. 

e Last Chance—Sen. Kefauver added 
warning to his urgings of bargaining 
on a productivity formula basis. ‘This 
is the “last chance [of big business and 
big labor] to police themselves without 
controls,” Sen. Kefauver said during 
antitrust hearings in Washington. 

“IT personally am not ready to vote 
for price and wage controls,” he said, 
“but in my opinion, unless what we 
have been experiencing is stopped now, 
they are going to become necessary.” 
¢ But No Formula—The steel industry 
might agree readily to the idea of link 
ing a wage increase to the rise of pro- 
ductivity. The union might not oppose 
it, in principle. But, the argument be- 
tween the parties on the amount of a 
wage increase this year wouldn't be 
eased. 

The trouble is, nobody has advanced 
a formula for measuring productivity 
that is accepted by management and 
labor. Even the most dispassionate acad- 
emicians haven’t been able to agree 
among themselves on one. It’s hardly 
likely that steel negotiators could do 
so in just over six weeks of hypertense 
meetings—even with the government 
prodding them on. 
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SWIMMING POOL for homeowner's 
backyard was one of exhibits at first Start 
Your Own Business Show. U.S. Swimming 
Pool Corp. used occasion to sign up dealers. 


How-To Show for Man 


Franchisers, equipment manu- 
facturers put on Start Your Own 
Business Show in New York. 


More than 35,000 persons with a 
hankering to be their own bosses turned 
up last week at New York City’s Colli- 
scum to attend the first Start Your Own 
Business Show (pictures). 

The three dozen or so exhibitors 
had plenty of propositions for the 
would-be entrepreneurs—from doughnut 
stands to car wash outfits or office-to- 
office sale of bookkeeping systems. 

Some of the equipment distributors 
simply were selling the paraphernalia 
of the trade—gumball machines for less 
than $20 each, a fully equipped frozen 
custard motor van store for $12,000. 
Others, like the makers of a rubbish- 


burning furnace (BW —Mar.7’59,p72), 


were looking for manufacturer's agents. 


But the franchisers, the largest group 
of exhibitors, had an eye out for people 
who wanted to start their own busi 
nesses with a national brand name and 
professional guidance behind them. This 
practice has become a big business in 
the U.S Franchising is a common 
setup for food stands and restaurants 
and gas stations. Now it’s spreading 
to al] sorts of operations—dry cleaning 
shops, variety stores, and lawn service. 
¢ Growing Business—The trade mag- 
azine, National Franchise Reports, savs 
at least 100 additional 
year are offering franchise deals. In 
the frozen custard field, there are 10, 
000 franchisees, one-third of them af 
filiated with Dairy Queen. A dr 
cleaning concern has 1,800 franchisees. 

Franchising tends to be a_ business 
in itself, not just an adjunct of equip- 
ment manufacturing. One operator of- 
fers franchises in the dry cleaning, coin 


companies a 


FROZEN CUSTARD was distributed free 
to show’s visitors. Also available was equip- 
ment they could buy to go into the business 
of selling frozen treats on their own. 
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Who Wants to Be Boss | 


laundry, and hamburger stand _busi- 
nesses, and has connections with a com- 
pany that turns out pre-constructed 
buildings for these enterprises. 

* Professional Guidance—T'ypically, the 
franchiser will specify the kind of lay- 
out a store should have, suggest a stand- 
ardized sign, and, in a food operation, 
1 menu. He will provide some sort of 
management training setup for the new 
franchisee. The franchiser offers con- 
sulting services, helps with site location, 
sometimes with building construction. 
He may make advertising material avail 
able. In a business like home carpet 
cleaning, he probably will lease rather 
than sell the heavy equipment. 

The franchiser gets his return in a 
variety of ways. It may be included 
in the price of the original equipment 
or in the cost of disposable supplies. 
Or he may charge a flat fee. Ben Frank- 
lin Stores, for example, sells franchises 


HOT DOG and cold drink vending equipment costs only $450, a modest 
investment for the man who wants to go into business for himself. 
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for from $180 to $750. Dealing with 
a franchiser generally adds to the initial 
cost of starting up a business, but the 
franchisers insist the extra services are 
worth it. American Laundry Machine 
Co., for example, reports that most 
of its new customers prefer to buy 
through its franchise division at a higher 
than to purchase dry cleaning 
equipment on a straight-sale basis. 

¢ Repeat Performance—Most of the 
exhibitors at the Coliseum show feel 
the experiment was a success. Wade, 
Wenger & Associates reports 30 fran- 
chisees for its Service Master rug and 
furniture cleaning system, instead of 
the dozen it originally hoped for. The 
show’s promoters, Enterprise Exposi- 
tions, Inc., have scheduled a similar 
exhibition at Chicago’s International 
Amphitheatre Oct. 21-25, plan a repeat 
performance in New York next Janu- 
any and may go to the West Coast. 


cost 


fee 


fn ‘Pet! by ” 


Rec y 
kite 


RUG CLEANING machine and _ initial 
cleaning supplies can be bought for $535 
a franchiser’s representative tells visitor. 


DRIVE-IN PIZZARENA requires a larger outlay— 
$30,000 for equipment, and the recipe for pizza. 
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How Oil Import Curbs Will Hit 


Ir 














crisis, which boosted domestic output, I 
Voluntary New he established specific import quotas— I 
Allocation Allocation but there was still no way to enforce T 
them except by a threat of refusing l 
pienen- federal contracts to c ies not com- 
finished edera contracts to companies not com 
oll imports (tentative) Pes threat did not suffice; so con- 
Company (bbI. a day) (bbl.a day) % Change trols became mandatory Mar. 11. : 
Ne Tee Per ae 79,600 52,560 — 340 Even in the hard new form, though, ] 
there are many makeshift aspects to the t 
ED css eenwenees 85,000 51,760 — 39.1 program, suggesting that more changes 
may be in the offing. Indeed, present t 
Shell .........---eeee. 37,100 47,080 + 26.9 regulations apply only through "La 30, 
a. ero meee oes 111,400 76,080 a awe and the government hints that the pro- 
gram for the next six months may be t 
Standard Oil (California). 93,400 73,210 — 21.6 revised. t 
Standard Oil (Indiana)... 50,200 33,730 — 32.8 hg Penk npg Ban > 
.S. import ceiling at 936,770 bbl. per n 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 61,400 49,120 — 20.0 day, the regulations divide the country k 
into two sections, roughly east and west 
Sun Oil... 2... cee eeeee 43,000 34,400 — 20.0 of the Rockies. Within these sections, : 
Socony oS eee _.... 76,900 45,760 — 41.5 import quotas are to be allocated to ( 
4 , refiners on the basis of their 1958 runs, it 
IRIS Setiree ay ae ...-. 60,400 42,400 — 29.8 without anv attention to size or loca 5 
, tion of foreign investment or their pre- ; 
POE Ee 6 tviwannes : 5,000 13,540 +170.8 vious import volume. This means aot f 
es re 55,900 40,160 — 98.2 every U.S. refiner is entitled to an im- \ 
} port quota, regardless of whether he has ri 
Cities Service .......... 27,800 22,240 — 20.0 ever actually imported a drop of oil. d 
However, at least until June 30, no | 
refiner’s imports may be cut below 80% p 
The impact varies from company to company, but of his quota of crude under the old f. 
voluntary program. After June 30, gov- 7 
in general the mandatory quotas will be a boon to the ernment sources suggest, this cushion 
: nie : may be removed. i] 
domestics and burden to many of the big internationals. In the table at left, it’s evident that : 
the allocations of some companies have Oo 
This week, the oil industry learned _ sult could be fatter profits for integrated _ been sliced more than 20%, despite the p 
the details of the government’s new pro- domestic companies and domestic crude limit now in force. The reason for this | 
gram of mandatory curbs on oil imports _producers—and thinner margins for the is rather complex. The figures under 7 
(BW —Mar.14'59,p38) and began figur- big _ international outfits. “voluntary allocations” in the table 0 
ing out what it will mean. e With the U.S. importing less include imports of both crude and un- 1 
The program ends one of the most __ oil, skittish foreign prices may plummet finished oils—raw petroleum enriched | n 
frantic periods in the industry’s history. further. Oil-producing nations such as__ with various additives. Under the new 
Ever since it became evident that the Venezuela and the Arab countries may program, a company’s imports can be . 
Administration meant business on con- then demand a bigger share of company cut no more than 20% of its previous e 
trols, the big importers have been rush- _ profits to maintain their revenues. allocation of crude—but without regard h 
ing to bring in as much foreign oil as e U.S.-flag tankers should enjoy a__ to how much unfinished oil it may have ' 
possible before the dead line. Ina recent _ sizable pickup in traffic, since only they been bringing in. If, for example, a ‘ 
week, imports of crude and unfinished are authorized to haul oil between company had been importing 80,000 ‘ 
oil soared to a record-cracking 1.3-mil- U.S. ports. But foreign-registry ships bbl. of crude oil and 20,000 bbl. of un- h 
lion bbl. per day. The new controls, now handling imported oil will be idled. _ finished, its new allocation could be no " 
which took hold this week, will cut the ¢ Finally, the industry fears im- lower than 80% of the crude imports, 5 
floed back to a daily 936,770 bbl. As the port controls might be the first step to- or 64,000 bbl. But since its imports : 
table above shows, in figures compiled ward more government intervention, formerly totaled 100,000 bbl., this 6 
by Petroleum Week, a McGraw-Hill perhaps even including regulation of would actually be a 36% cut. ‘ 
publication, most of the major import- crude and product prices. ¢ Price Picture—As for prices, Petrol- fi 
ers will be allowed to bring in substan- ¢ Inception—Import controls trace eum Week predicts that the new pro- f 
tially less crude and unfinished oil than _ their origin back three years to the first gram will lead to a sharp contrast in h 
usual. attempt to protect the domestic oil in- world petroleum operations. Overseas, . 
Now the industry is turning its at- dustry on grounds that it was vital to there will be an increasingly competi- - 
tention to the intricacies of the new national security. As imports of cheaper _ tive market, while in the U.S. the mar- 
regulations. Among the far-reaching ef- foreign oil mounted, and international — ket will be price-protected and perhaps 
fects it is discovering: companies added to their investments eventually even price-regulated. 
¢ Prices both of domestic crude overseas, domestic drilling and produc- In proclaiming mandatory controls, 
and of finished products will be under tion dropped. So Pres. Eisenhower the President unexpectedly warned the 
pressure to rise. asked the internationals to restrict their domestic industry it might be in for 
¢ If domestic prices climb, the re- imports voluntarily. After the Suez federal price regulation or increased im- 
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Industry 


ports if excessive price increases result. 
He did not specify whether he was 
referring to crude or product prices or 
both. This warning could deter rises, 
but most observers think domestic 
crude prices will edge up to Suez crisis 
levels—a jump of about 15¢ per bbl. 
This means the regulations will stabi- 
lize the present spotty crude price pic 
ture, in which area price cutting had 
been leading toward a general down- 
turn. 

Though retail prices will probably 
inch upward, too, this will be partly due 
to normal factors, such as spring driving 
that customarily soaks up stocks of gaso- 
line accumulated during the winter. One 
major oil company says “the only mar- 
keting effect will be higher product 
prices if we use costlier domestic crude.” 
¢ Profit Prospects—On profits, each 
company almost has to be considered 
individually. Tidewater, which ran 
slightly in the red last year while com 
plving with the voluntary program, is 
likely to be one of the hardest hit. 
\ few years ago, it erected huge new 
refining facilities in Delaware especial; 
designed to process Middle East Oil. 
To the extent that it is unable to im- 
port enough of this oil to keep the new 
facilities at capacity, its $50-million 
investment in the facilities will suffer. 

Despite their keen disappointment 
in the program, many of the big inter- 
national companies may recoup some 
of their overseas losses through happier 
prospects for their domestic affiliates. 
Thus, Jersey Standard stands to lose 
something on its Creole Petroleum 
operations in Venezuela, but profits of 
its big domestic producer, Humble Oil, 
may be firmer. 

Again, the location of a company’s 

markets for overseas oil will be influ- 
ential. Gulf Oil, for instance, has a 
huge stake in the Mideast, but only 
a small part of its production there 
comes to the U.S. Most of the rest is 
sold in Europe, and these sales will be 
hurt only insofar as European prices 
may be depressed by the curtailment 
in U.S. imports. 
* Boon to Some—The greatest bene- 
ficiaries of the program should be some 
inland refiners. Most of them applied 
for import allocations even though by 
far the majority had never imported 
before. They can’t sell the allocations 
outright, but they can trade their quota 
of foreign oil for domestic crude=and 
probably reap a tidy profit from the 
internationals in doing so. 

However, so many companies are 
open to loss from import controls that 
a court test of the program is almost 
certain. Some oilmen are hoping for 
an injunction giving a year or more 
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of grace to the importing companies. 
¢ Effects Abroad—Overseas, the pro- 
gram may bring pressure for a bigger 
chunk of profits. Middle East prices, 
shaky enough anyway, may fall further 
with the reduction in U.S. purchases. 
This would add momentum to a drive 
for a higher percentage of the take. 
When the Arab Oil Congress convenes 
next month, with Venezuela as a guest, 
it will try to reach a stabilization agree- 
ment to avoid a price war within the 
area. It will probably also try to follow 
Venezuela’s lead in upping its share 
of the profits. 

In Venezuela itself, the reaction has 
been surprisingly mild. Oilmen figure 
that Venezuela may have been expect- 
ing the drop in exports to the U.S. 
when it hiked its profit slice to roughly 
60%. Even so, the nation will probably 


suffer. Says a spokesman for one 
major company: “The Latin Americans 
can’t afford to lose the U.S.; it would 
put them out of business.” 

Canada appears to be damaged the 
most. It’s a high-cost producer like the 
U.S., and its extensive Western fields 
have been developed specifically to pips 
output into the U.S. Now Canada 1 
talking of retaliation. 

e At Sea—Since most of the interna 
tionals have sizable tanker fleets hauling 
imported oil under foreign flags, the 
controls will hurt them two ways. ‘The 

may have to charter U.S. tankers t 

carry increased movements of domesti 
crude, which by law must travel under 
the U.S. flag. Meantime, their foreign 
registry vessels must either go into layu 

or haul to overseas markets at di 

counted rates. 


California to- Tighten Voting Rules 


Cumulative voting law would be extended to cover 


businesses incorporated elsewhere but operating within state. 


California, which, like 18 other states, 
requires cumulative voting rights on the 
common stock of native corporations, is 
considering ways of applying the spirit 
of its law to companies that are incor- 
porated elsewhere but sell their stock 
in California. The state also is de- 
bating whether to extend its cumulative 
voting law to “foreign” companies op- 
erating chiefly in California. 

(he commissioner of corporations, 
John G. Sobieski, has held hearings in 
Sacramento, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles on the proposals. The Div. of 
Corporations has the power to make 
the changes without consulting the 
legislature. 

e Alternatives—Sobieski told BUSINESS 
WEEK that he has several alternatives 
in his campaign to encourage more 
“democracy” in corporations. One 
would be simply to declare that stock 
that doesn’t have cumulative voting 
rights would not be qualified for sale 
in California, which has more stock- 
holders than any state but New York. 

Sobieski admits this is too harsh, but 
he is seriously considering regulations 
that would: 

* Require any prospectus distrib- 
uted in California to state in bold face 
type “These shares have noncumula- 
tive voting rights, which means that 
the holders of 51% of the shares may 
elect 100% of the directors, and that 
the holders of 49% of the shares may 
be denied any representation on the 
board of directors.” In case the shares 
are nonvoting or limited in voting, such 
fact must be “similarly disclosed.” 

¢ “Consider with disfavor’ stock 
that doesn’t have cumulative voting. 
This alone would not be enough of a 


black mark against the company to er 
clude its stock. But, says Sobieski, if th 
stock has other undesirable features, th« 
lack of cumulative voting will b 
“thrown into the pot’’ in deciding 
whether the stock should be exclude: 
¢ Demand cumulative voting 
shares of stock of foreign corporation 
offered in California if the number of 
shares offered in California—vot 
cumulatively—would be enough to elect 
one member of the board. This woul 
probably be as difficult to enforce an: 
administer as the broader provision of 
excluding any stock without cumulative 
voting privileges. 
¢ Reactions—At the San }*rancisco and 
Los Angeles hearings, the Investment 
Bankers Assn. read a resolution oppos 
ing all. the proposed changes on the 
grounds that they would adversely af 
fect the investment banking profession 
and the economy of California. 

But several corporation attorneys 
favor the regulations in principle. Onc 
spokesman said that a poll of his clients 
and of lawyers in other states showed 
they “share my feeling of being favor 
able to cumulative voting.” But he 
said they also are concerned about bur 
dening out-of-state issues in becoming 
qualified in California. As a result, they 
favor the rule about disclosure, but hav« 
serious reservations about the proposed 
tule to require cumulative voting if the 
number of shares offered in California 
is enough, if voted cumulatively, to elect 
one director. 

Current betting is that Sobieski will 
enact the “consider with disfavor” and 
“disclosure” regulations, probably let 
the cumulative voting for California- 
held shares go. 
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ROADBLOCKS for “safety check” trap few 
bootleggers; they use back roads, planes. 


oR 52 years, ever since Oklahoma be- 
pet 1 state, Oklahomans have 
thought they knew what prohibition 
was like—official prohibition, that is. 
Now, for almost the first time, they’re 
getting a taste of what prohibition can 
really be like if it’s mgidly enforced— 
by the crackdown methods you sec in 
the pictures above and opposite. And 
the change is something of a shock. 

As a result, the state is likely this 
year to toss aside like an empty bottle 
the comfortable, 52-year-old compro- 
mise that, as the old wisecrack has it, 
has given the drys their legal prohibi- 
tion—and the wets their liquor. On 
\pr. 7 the people will vote—for the 
seventh time—on repeal. Chances are 
better than even repeal will win, leaving 
Mississippi the only legally dry state. 

If it does, the hero the wets will be 

toasting in bootleg booze will be the 
same man who is now trying to keep 
them from getting that booze—Okla- 
homa’s new, young (33), Democratic 
governor, J. Howard Edmondson. For, 
in attempting the incredible task of 
squeezing Oklahoma dry by making it 
tough for bootleggers to bring whiskey 
into the state and for people to get 
and drink it, Gov. Edmondson’s aim 
is to make the wets thirsty enough 
to vote. The last time, in 1949, they 
stayed home, and repeal lost. 
e Odds—There are other reasons why 
the odds for repeal look good. In 10 
years, many from wet states have moved 
into Oklahoma, and efforts to promote 
tourism and new industry have showed 
up inadequacies in dining and enter- 
tainment facilities that liquor profits 
might remedy. 

Edmondson’s own election was a sign 
of change. In last year's Democratic 
primary (the real contest), he swamped 
a dry leader, then handily beat a 
“wringing wet’ Republican in Novem- 
ber. With his majority, he was able 
to force the repeal referendum through 
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Parching Oklahoma Into Repeal 


the legislature for the first time in Okla- 
homa history (previous votes resulted 
from popular initiative). 

¢ Battle Lines—A former Tulsa County 
attornev, Edmondson set himself to end 
the hypocrisy of the $10-million boot- 
leg business—and help fill the state’s 
coffers instead. If repeal wins, the state 
general fund will get two-thirds of the 
tax revenue from liquor sold in privately 
owned package stores—there will be no 
legal sales by the drink—and the rest 
will go to counties. 

But though Edmondson isn’t averse 
to a drink, he insisted he merely wanted 
to get repeal on the ballot, not side 
with either wets or drys. 

His wet backers, however, got two 
rival wet groups to unite, enlisted sup- 
port from business and civic leaders, 
even got Episcopal, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish clergymen to speak out for repeal— 
to counter the church organized United 
Drv Assn. of Oklahoma. 

On the dry side, U.S. Sen. Robert 
S. Kerr, who helped beat repeal in 
1949 with a broadcast from Washing- 
ton, gave the association $10,000. But 
bootleggers, perhaps sensing the end, 
are reported less active this vear in their 
traditional dry allegiance. 
¢ Squeeze—In putting on the squeeze, 
Edmondson has tightened up where it 
hurts. State police under Public Safety 
Commissioner Joe Cannon have joined 
local officers in raids. Cannon himself 
has led some of these, including one 
this week in a Tulsa supper club where 
he warned patrons and proprietors they 
would be arrested next time. 

Private clubs—pretty well ignored up 
to now—have been ordered to shut 





FIFTHS OF (1) (3) Case 
Jim Beam __.........5.00 14.00 52.00 
Ancient Age ....5.00 14.00 52.00 
Glenmore ........5.00 14.00 52.00 
Belmont _........ 5.00 13.50 50.00 


Old Forrester VO & 
Canad. Club _..6.50 18.50 68.00 


Kentucky 
Tavern B (7 yr.) 6.50 18.50 68.00 


Ballentine & 
House of Lords 6.50 18.50 68.00 


Taylor's Wine 3.50 8.09 24.00 








Vodka 5.00 14.00 52.00 
Rum ‘ 5.00 14.00 52.00 
Gin eo | 12.50 45.00 
PINTS OF 

Kentucky 

| 4.50 

Jim Beam 3.75 

Glenmore _...... 3.75 





down their bars. Some lost so much 
business they had to close—one of 
thes¢ was Oklahoma City’s Tower Club, 
a favorite spot for many Edmondson 
supporters. Others, such as Tulsa’s 
Southern Hills Country Club, had t 
cut back sharply their staff and service 

Kear of arrest has cut night club 
business. One Tulsa joint that had a 
bootlegger on the premises now keeps 
cabs in front to take customers to 
the bootlegger. 

People can still phone an order to 
a bootlegger and get delivery in half 
an hour—if they're regular customers 
but they pay $1 more a fifth. 

Bootleggers have felt the heat in 
lulsa since 1957, when a federal jur 
sent ‘the police commissioner, police 
chief! five officers, and several bootleg- 
gers to jail for conspiring to sell liquor 
without federal stamps. But now things 
are tougher. 

To grab as many as 185 cases a week 
(out of an estimated 6,000 coming to 
town), the police have stepped up 
“rough raiding’ and “hot calling’”’ (pic 
tures opposite), as well as other meth- 
ods. They phone anonymous false tips 
to bootleggers that police are coming 
to search their premises, then nab the 
bootleggers when they load up their 
cars and flee. The telephone company 
gets frequent orders to disconnect a 
bootlegger’s phone, so that he has to 
get a new number, print and put out 
new cards. To supplement local efforts, 
Cannon moves in. 

But for thirsty Oklahomans, there’s 
a gleam of hope: If repeal wins, Gov 
Edmondson says legal whiskey could be 
available by summert. 











BOURBON Bottle Lug 
Glenmore $6.50 $15.00 
Jim Beam i 15.00 
Ancient Age __. 15.00 
BONDS 
Kentucky Tavern—7 yrs... 7.00 19.00 
J. W. Dant ae yA 
Private Cellar—5 yrs... 5.75 15.50 
Old Forester—4 yrs... 7.00 19.00 
SCOTCH 
House of Lords 0... 7.00 19.50 
_. t,o 7.00 19.50 
Ballantine 7.00 19:50 
King’s Ransom 9.50 25.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gilby’s Gin 5.00 13.50 
Vermouth 4.50 12.00 
Vodka—100 Proof 5.50 15.00 
Rum u 5.50 15.00 
PINTS 
Glenmore .... ss. $4.00 
Ancient Age 4.00 
Old Forester 5.00 

Ask About Our CASE PRICES 








forces Oklahoma bootleggers to distribute price cards; but since 


COMPETITION state crackdown, some have raised prices $1 or so. 
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Oklahoma’s Gov. J. Howard Edmondson (on phone) and 


















ek ENFORCERS his safety director are putting squeeze on wets by strict 
to enforcement to get them out to vote. Cannon personally led some raids. 
up 
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Tulsa cops found 60 cases buried 


os FARMYARD HAUL in farmyard on city outskirts, after 


watching farm for some time to find bootlegger’s hideout. iy earn — 
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Officers unload 40 cases of lug 


ROUGH RAIDING wrapped whiskey seized from bootlegger 


when his car is stopped and searched without a warrant. 





* 
( Bootlegger (right) falls into “hot call” 
HOT CALLING trap when he delivers two bottles to 


citizen cooperating with police, and officer confiscates whiskey. 


ince 
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BOEING 707, jet flagship of American Airlines, spans the continent at a 600-mi.-per-hour clip. 


Traffic Soars on Wings of Jets 


Airlines find that the success 
of the new fast carriers is 
rubbing off on “obsolete” piston 
planes on same routes. 


l‘or the airlines, their latest offspring 
the jet plane— is turning out to be a 


twin bundle of happiness. Not only 
ire the new craft flving “full,” but 
they're also attracting business to 
their “obsolete” sister ships, the piston 
planes, that serve the same routes. 


rom Pan American World Airways, 
which has been flying jets the longest, 
to American Air Lines, the latest in the 
field, the reports vary only slightly. 
After five months of commercial jet 
ervice between New York and Europe, 
Pan Am reports the jets are enjoving 


in average 90% load factor (the per- 


entage of seats occupied). The sur- 
prise: a 78 to 80% load factor on 
Pan Am’s piston plane flights. Pan 


\m normally has a winter load factor 
of 50 to 60%. 

¢ Out of the Red—The lift that jets 
ire giving to the industrv—which last 
vear was moaning about a stalled growth 
pattern in business—may 
pluck one airline right out of the red. 
ilving jets it leased from Pan Am last 
December, National Airlines has zipped 
35,000 passengers between the North- 
cast and Florida. For National, which 
finished fiscal 1958 last July with a 
$605,000 loss, business has climbed 
ilong with the jets, with load factors 
reaching 95% southbound, and 
to 90% northbound. Moreover, the 
line’s entire load factor moved up from 
52.7% in 1958 to 58.23% for the first 
eight months of fiscal 1959. The rea- 
son: Piston planes were hauling record 
loads, too, due partly to a strike on 
Eastern Air Lines and partly to the jets. 


passenger 


85% 
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“We got first crack at passengers,” a 
spokesman explains. “They wanted 
seats on the jets, but took seats on other 
equipment when jet seats weren't avail- 
able.” 
¢ Jump in Traffic—American Airlines, 
one of the newest to fly jets, has been 
operating them only five weeks between 
New York and Los Angeles, but already 
the attraction of the jets is 
American’s jet load factor is bumping 
the ceiling at 99.5%, compared with 
the line’s entire load factor of a profit- 
able 65%. Just as traffic has picked up 
on piston planes flying the jet routes of 
Pan Am and National, so has traffic 
recently jumped on the Douglas DC-7s 
flving American’s route from coast to 
coast. 

Trans World Airlines, the fourth 
member of the jet fiving quartet, this 
week began operating Boeing 707s be- 


obv 1OusS. 


tween San Francisco and New York 
I'WA, whose domestic trafic was up 
14% in February above a vear ago, 


expects a high jet load factor. 

¢ Jet-Propelled Boom—There are a 
number of reasons for the prosperit 
that is following in the wake of the jets. 

First, there is mounting evidence 
that passenger traffic is simply resuming 
its growth rate. United Air Lines, which 
won't be flying jets until September, 
carried 7% more passengers the first 
two months of 1959 than it did in the 
same period last year. TWA, which 
had to cut transatlantic schedules be- 
cause of heavy jet competition from 
Pan Am, reports a 14% rise in domestic 
passenger travel. 

Another contributing reason is the 
high-density runs the jets are serving. 
To understand high density, take a look 
at the leasing deal between National 
Airlines and Pan Am. National leases 
the planes only in the winter for the 
rush of northern tourists, then turns 


the planes back to Pan Am for the 
flood of summer tourists heading for 
Europe. Another example is American 
Airlines, which put its planes on the 
intercontinental route—a long-haul run 
that brings in high fares from a heavily 
traveled route 

The long haul itself is still another 


factor; Turbojets, such as the Bocing 
707, Douglas DC-8, and Convair 600, 
are primarily long-haul planes, and 


could never operate profitably on short 
hauls, because the expense of operating 
them would exceed income. 

Finally, at line computes 
that the direct operating costs of the 
jets—fuel, depreciation, crews—are prov- 
ing lower than those of the Douglas 
DC-7s they are replacing. (The com 
puting includes the greater number of 


least one 


scat-miles the jets provide Che line, 
National, puts the savings at 7% to 
10%. 

¢ Room for All—Since only a handful 
Mf airlines are filving a handful of jets, 


the high load factors are expected to 
fall as other carriers get into the act. 
Four U.S. lines fiving both domestically 
internationally are scheduled to 
begin service this vear—Continental Air 
Lines, United Air Lines, Delta Air 
Lines, and Braniff Airways. Abroad, 
British Overseas Aircraft Corp.—the pio- 
neer in commercial jet service—is flving 
its Comet IV. Others are following 
fast. This week, Irish Air Lines cele- 
brated St. Patrick’s Dav bv ordering 
three Boeing 707s for its transatlantic 
service. 

Despite the promise of heavy com- 
petition, the airlines are confident that 
there will be more business because the 
jet cuts flying time Also, the air- 
lines believe that the jets will tap a new 
market—the general public—instead of 
relying on the businessman or the upper- 
income segment. 


and 
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Long Distance pays off by putting you in 
touch with out-of-town customers quickly and 
personally. Use it frequently between sales 
visits. Invite customers to call you collect. 


Long Distance pays off by getting leads to 
your salesmen faster—whether you have 5 or 
50 men in the field. Prompt follow-ups mean 
more sales, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





Long Distance pays off! Use it now...for all it’s worth! 


Long Distance pays off by saving you the 
money—and time—wasted on “cold” calls. It 
helps you pinpoint your best prospects. And 
you can often close the sale right on the phone. 


Sam Winer Motors, Akron, Ohio, recently 
called an out-of-town prospect “cold” and sold 
$50,000 worth of diesel generators and oil 
well transfer pumps. 











Credit Cards Stir Up Rebellion 


@ Restaurants claim that their take—often 7% of the 
check—cuts too deeply into profit margins. 


@ Another gripe is the time lag between table serv- 
ice to the customer and the day of reimbursement. 


@ And there have been charges—hotly denied by 
clubs—that they grant preferential terms to some members. 


Some Midwestern restaurants this 
week turned up the heat under a mixed 
grill of troubles for the credit card 
industry. What these eating spots are 
cooking up is a revolt against Diners 
Club, Inc., largest-billing credit card 
company, as well as more recent entries 
including American Express and Hilton 
Hotels (BW—Aug.16’58,p111). 

Restaurant feelings are running 
strong, primarily against the credit 
companies’ fees that, say the eating 
places, cut into slim profit margins, and 
against other practices that impose 
hardships on the restaurants. 

Last Monday in Detroit, 50 restaur- 
ant owners and managers—all members 
of various credit card companies—met 
to air their gripes. They signed a resolu- 
tion giving Ray Fling, executive secre- 
tary of the Michigan Restaurant Assn., 
power of attorney “to take any action 
necessary concerning national credit 
card companies.” 
¢ Second Stage—The groundwork for 
the Detroit meeting was laid last month 
in Milwaukee by Elmer Conforti, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Wisconsin 


‘ Restaurant Assn. At his invitation, rep- 


resentatives of city and state restaurant 
associations of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Nebraska met and decided 
to seek strength in numbers. A war 
council to act on a full “bill of particu- 
lars” is scheduled next month in Chi- 
cago, with five additional associations 
in attendance. 

Meantime, some restaurants in these 
cities are getting ready to pull out of 
their affiliations with certain credit card 
companies within the next week or so. 
¢ Brewing—Such actions aren’t the 
first hint of trouble for credit card com- 
panies. Last fall, a group of Seattle 
restaurants tried to add a 5% surcharge 
to checks paid through Diners Club. 
After some bickering, Diners Club 
dropped the restaurants. Later, eating 
places in Milwaukee threatened similar 
additional charges, but drew back when 
some of their number wouldn't join 
the protests (BW—Dec.20’58,p30). 

These sputtering actions convince the 
credit card firms that current action will 
get nowhere. “Our reaction is nothing,” 
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says Matthew Simmons, vice-president 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
Diners Club. Steve Gould of Ameri- 
can Express adds, “There is no appre- 
hension as far as we are concerned. 
These things have come in dribs and 
drabs.”” Hilton Hotels, which will be- 
gin to issue its Carte Blanche credit 
cards Apr. 1, feels it has sidestepped 
most of the complaints. “We’ve taken 
advantage of the other companies’ mis- 
takes,” says district sales manager Wil- 
liam Holbrook. 

¢ How It Works—As credit cards mush- 
roomed, there were bound to be clashes 
between their sponsors and restaurants. 
It’s easy to see why if you look at how 
these plans work. 

When a customer charges his bill 
with a credit card, the restaurant rec- 
ords the amount of check, plus other 
relevant information, and _ periodically 
sends a master sheet to the credit card 
billing department. The credit com- 
pany deducts a percentage of the check 
as fee, pays the restaurant, and bills 
the customer for the full amount. Di- 
ners Club takes a flat 7%. Ameri- 
can Express also deducts 7%, but re- 
bates up to 2% on a sliding scale 
depending upon the restaurant’s volume 
of business. Both companies deduct 
from the check, exclusive of tips and 
taxes. Hilton will charge 44%, but 
figures it on the gross check. 
¢ Squawks—Restaurants find _ several 
things wrong with these arrangements. 

By far the shrillest wails are over 
the size of the fee that credit cards bite 
out of the check. Another hardship is 
the length of time eating places have 
to wait for their money. Conforti cites 
a Chicago establishment that had to 
make short-term bank loans to keep 
going. Diners Club pays once a month. 
American Express started with monthly 
payment, but shifted to two payments 
a month. Hilton’s arrangement pays 
the restaurants immediately. Some res- 
taurants find the bookkeeping involved 
imposes a burden of time and expense. 

Sliding scales, of course, are efforts to 
meet these charges. This week, Sea- 
board Finance Co., the country’s third- 
largest consumer loan company, jumped 
into the field with its multipurpose 


credit card aimed at the average family 
rather than at travelers or businessmen. 
Seaboard cards will cost retailers 1% 
to 5%, based on volume. 

Finally, many restaurateurs insist 
that, partly to soften opposition, some 
credit clubs grant preferential terms— 
such as lower fees and free advertising— 
to certain restaurants. “Anyone who 
does enough business and has the guts 
to stand up and scream can get conces- 
sions,” Conforti asserts. All credit clubs 
emphatically deny such concessions. A 
handful of restaurants, says Diners 
Club, still operate under old contracts 
calling for 6% fee. 

In any event, establishments are 
finding ways to get around credit clubs 
Some—either openly or secretly—add te 
checks to make up the fee. Ballantine’s, 
of Chicago, a few weeks ago attached a 
flyer to each menu to inform credit 
card holders of a 7% surcharge. Other 
restaurants bill credit card customers 
direct, thus cutting out the company. 
e Real Test—The credit card com- 
panies have little sympathy with these 
complaints. “There are owners who 
are unhappy,” admits Simmons of 
Diners Club. “They would be unhappy 
even if they were paying 2%.” He 
claims that his company has had 
only 11 cancellations in its nine-year 
history. 

The real test of the justice of the fee, 
credit clubs argue, is whether cards 
bring in additional volume. Simmons 
has enthusiastic endorsements from 
many restaurant members. But other 
eating places feel that as credit cards 
multiply, much of their initial value 
will be siphoned off. 

The clash between Seattle restaurants 
and Diners Club may point the direc- 
tion in which the Midwest groups are 
moving. After Diners Club dropped 
the restaurants, a group—including some 
of the city’s top eating establishments— 
set up a nonprofit credit organization, 
now called Seattle Select Restaurants, 
Inc. The group now consists of 24 es- 
tablishments, including some in Tacoma 
and Yakima. SSR will issue its own 
cards, and in addition has signed up 
with Hilton’s Carte Blanche, and is 
discussing arrangements with American 
Express. 
¢ Volume Up—Despite these gathering 
clouds, credit card companies are spin- 
ning along. Diners Club will report 
volume of $140-million for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, compared with 
$90-million for same period a year ago. 
American Express, which started only 
last October, claims “over 500,000” 
cardholders. And Hilton’s Carte Blanche 
will issue over 1-million cards to holders 
of its hotel credit cards. 
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NITE CITY STEEL 


Almost everything is made with GRANITE CITY STEEL 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 
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In Business 


Examiner in Utah Bank Case Says 


Fed Took “Illegal, Punitive Action” 


The Federal Reserve Board was bluntly accused this 
week of taking “illegal and punitive action” when it 
charged the Continental Bank & Trust Co. of Salt Lake 
City with having “inadequate capital” and brought a 
test case to force an increase in capitalization. 

The attack was leveled by Emery J. Woodall, who 
makes a profession of hearing cases for regulatory agencies 
and was chosen by the Fed to judge the case. He ruled 
that the evidence presented by the board failed to make 
any kind of a case, and added that there is “patent bad 
blood” between Fed Governor J. L. Robertson and Con- 
tinental’s, Pres. Walter E. Cosgriff, stemming from 
Robertson’s days as Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Woodall recommended that the charge be 
dropped; his finding now goes before the full Fed Board 
for final decision. 

o e * 


Imports of Steam Turbine Generators 


To Be Studied as “Threat” by OCDM 


An investigation to determine whether imports of 
large steam .turbine generators are “threatening to impair 
the national security” was announced last week by the 
Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization. The study, 
under Section 8 of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
was requested by General Electric and Westinghouse 
:lectric after IT'VA awarded the contract for a 500,000- 
kw. generator to Britain’s C. A. Parsons & Co. 

OCDM is expected to rule soon on earlier import 
petitions filed by GE and the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. covering other types of heavy power 
equipment. GE and Westinghouse now say that steam 
generators were not included in those petitions be- 
cause they did not expect the U.S. would import any 
such equipment. 

a * e 


Seaway Adopts Toll Rates That Foes 


Berated as Too High and Too Low 


Shipping tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway will go 
into effect Apr. 1, using the schedules proposed last 
summer by committees representing the U.S. and 
Canada (BW —Jun.28’58,p24). In adopting the rates, 
the two governments ignored alike the protests of ship- 
pers and lake interests that the schedules were too high, 
and of competing railroads and Atlantic Coast ports 
that they were too low. 

For the Montreal to Lake Ontario run, a ship will 
pay 4¢ per gross registered ton, plus 90¢ a ton for gen- 
eral cargo and 40¢ per ton for bulk cargo. Canada will 
get 71% of the tolls, matching its share of the costs. 
From Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, by the Welland Canal, 
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Canada will take all of the tolls—2¢ per registered ton, 
plus 5¢ general cargo and 2¢ bulk cargo. 

The final schedules admitted cement, alumina, baux- 
ite, phosphate rock, sulphur, and raw sugar to the 
cheaper bulk cargo rating, and left the door open for 
other commodities to be added later. “Domestic pack- 
age freight,” which gets the bulk rate, was redefined to 
exclude all but shipments that wind up in their country 
of origin. 


Cross-Border Air Routes O.K.’d 


U.S. and Canadian airlines will both get more cross- 
border routes under an agreement reached by nego- 
tiators in Ottawa last week. The pact needs the formal 
O.K. of both governments. 

The exchange will permit direct routes between such 
cities as Toronto and Buffalo, Calgary and Spokane, 
Prince Rupert, B. C., and Ketchikan, Alaska. Biggest 
plum for Canada is the extension to New York of ‘Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ Halifax-Boston route. 


= ee - 
Business Briefs 


It looks as if the nickel soft drink is finally giving 
up the ghost in the Atlanta area. Bottlers including 
Coca-Cola, Nehi, Royal Crown Cola, Dr. Pepper, 
Seven-Up, Pepsi-Cola, Frostie, and Nugrape this week 
boosted the per-case price of drink-size bottles to $1 
from 80¢. The retail price per bottle is expected to go 
to 6¢ immediately. 


Nord-Aviation, French maker of missiles and aircraft, 
has opened a Washington office to push sales under 
the U.S. program of foreign military aid. The com- 
pany produces the Mystere jet fighter, and anti-tank, 
air-to-air and air-to-surface missiles. 


After pouring an estimated $1-million into a $14,374 
ft. dry hole, Humble Oil has given up on a wildcat on 
the eastern shore of the Alaskan Peninsula, 350 mi. 
southwest of Anchorage. 


Flag makers are in a flap again, caught halfway be- 
tween 49-star and 50-star designs. Until Hawaii was 
adopted as a state, flag people were rushing happily to 
fill orders for the 49-star job made necessary by Alaskan 
statehood (BW —Jan.10°59, p34). Now cancellations are 
flooding in, flag sales have just about ceased, and the 
50-star flag hasn’t even been designed. Indeed, it may 
easily take six months for Hawaii to complete the tech- 
nicalities of acquiring statehood. 


The Small Business Administration this week issued 
the first two licenses under its Small Business Invest- 
ment Company program. Another 21 have been tenta- 
tively approved. Licenses went to the first Midwest 
SBIC in Minneapolis ($315,000 in capital supplied by 
25 stockholders including the Northwestern Bank of 
Minneapolis) and to the SBIC subsidiary of the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank of Atlanta ($325,000 
in bank capital, plans for a $500,000 stock issue). 
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ANNOUNCING THE ALL-NEW 


SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction...top typing features...lowest new-typewriter 
cost! They’re yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With 


its rugged steel construction, light touch and speedy action, today’s new 
Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is today’s biggest office typewriter bargain! 


Smith-Corona *18922 


Easy Terms Availabie 








LOOK AT THESE 
PACEMAKER FEATURES! 
Quickset Margins—Set instantly 

with a flick of the finger! 
interchangeable Pilatens — Do 
special jobs faster, easier! 
Customstyled Keyboard — For 
speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Flick-Set Tabulator—Set or 
clear stops quickly, easily! 


Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest 
method of error control! 











Planning that looked far ahead 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY’S 


award-winning plant 











This plant covering over 600,000 sq. ft. produces famous Old Gold, Kent and Newport cigarettes in a completely automated process. Its most modern “‘climate control’ 
involves refrigeration capacity equal to 120,000,000 Ibs. of ice per year. 


Architect and Engineer: 

Lockwoop GREENE ENGINEERS INC., New York, N. Y. 
General Contractor 

H. L. Coste Construction Company, Greensboro, N. C 


. . oer ss 
equipped throughout Areas buacer, toc, Wow You, W. Y. 
a Piping aero neg Coa N.C 

with GRINNELL COMPANY arlotte 


Plumbing Contractor: 
Drxon & CHRISTOPHER, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 


JENKINS VALVES 


One of the ten “Top Plants of 1956*”, the Lorillard plant 
at Greensboro, N. C. is notable from any standpoint but 
especially for planning that looked far ahead. 

You see it everywhere. In exterior surfaces of brick, 
aluminum and marble that need almost no maintenance. 
In walls of glazed tile and floors that are concrete or hard 
surfaced to reduce cleaning. 

You see it in the standardization on Jenkins Valves to 
assure that costly valve maintenance and replacement 
will not develop in future years. 

To plant and building owners and the experienced 





men who design and construct for them, the specification __Jetbns ron, ron, cet steel and stainless steal ales ae Sanda 
“JENKINS” has been an unquestionable assurance for water supply line. 

almost a century. You will want to have this assurance 

of long, trouble-free service when you specify or install ; 

valves, especially since Jenkins Valves cost no more. J EK N Kl N 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


porters fore 


LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND S 8 
Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere \ AL \ i} S, main ass 


*As selected by a leading business publication 
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SERVICE 


Some points to remember, as the Berlin crisis develops: 


No defense mobilization is anticipated. Eisenhower’s feeling today is 
that an industrial, materials, and manpower buildup would serve only to 
frighten this country and to make our allies even more uneasy. And no 
such moves would really add to U.S. strength by summer. 


The U.S. position has been made clear—to the Russians and to the 
world. Eisenhower’s Monday night speech made sure of this. 


It’s a tough situation, and dangerous. What Eisenhower did was to 
state bluntly that U.S. has no intention of backing down on its commit- 
ments in Europe. And he did this just ahead of the visit to Washington of 
British Prime Minister Macmillan. The room for compromise has been 
narrowed. You can anticipate some consequences at home. 


Congress will vote a rise in defense money—$l1- to $2-billion more 
than Eisenhower proposed in January. Circumstances are playing into the 
hands of the Democratic majority in the House and Senate. 


Eisenhower’s January proposal was for $40.9-billion for the U.S. 
defense forces. With aid to allies, etc., counted in, the total came to some 
$45.8-billion, including foreign economic aid. 


Democrats challenged this. The original attack from such men as 
Johnson, Symington, and Rayburn was what might be called political—an 
effort to convince the people that Eisenhower was holding defense down 
simply because he wanted to balance next fiscal year’s budget. 


Now, there are accumulating factors favoring the Democrats. 


The coming Berlin showdown is No. 1. Eisenhower’s grim approach 
to the Berlin problem gives the Democrats a new and different argument. 
Time is too short to translate extra money into arms, but Demccrats argue 
that a demonstrated willingness to spend more will help deter the Russians 
and at the same time help strengthen our allies in Europe. 


The performance of the generals is another. The brass have made it 
very clear to Congress that they merely followed orders when they accepted 
Eisenhower’s defense figures. 


The Army wants no cut in strength at a time when Eisenhower has 
committed himself to a reduction. The Army actually wants more men 
than it now has and an extra $2-billion for weapons modernization. 


The Navy wants more nuclear carriers and subs and much faster pro- 
duction of missiles. 


The Marines want to retain their present manpower, rather than go 
through with the scheduled cut. And they want more assault weapons. 


The Air Force wants more money for everything, from manned bombers 
to the latest in ballistic and air-defense missiles. 


These desires have been made known to Congress in detail. The news- 
paper accounts you have been reading are based on closed-door testimony, 
later released to the public after Pentagon censoring. It’s very clear that 
these so-called “sanitized” reports to the taxpayers fail to show the real 
feeling of the military professionals. 
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Eisenhower is burned up. The fact that his own soldier-friends have 
kicked holes in his budget has embarrassed him. Disciplinary action could 
be expected, except that any steps taken would bring the wrath of Congress 
down on the President. So, instead of rolling any heads when the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff came up for reappointment, Eisenhower named only one 
new man—Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer as Army Chief of Staff. He replaces 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who prefers to retire. Air Force Gen. Twining gets 
a new star as chairman of the Joint Chiefs; Adm. Burke and Gen. White 
stay on as heads of the Navy and Air Force. 


Eisenhower is standing firm against a spending increase, but he won't 
veto arise. Simply, he will accept what Congress votes and then make his 
own decision on whether the extra will be spent. 


Watch for an Administration-backed shift in spending. Today, there’s 
lots of talk in the Pentagon about shifting fiscal 1960 funds from manned 
bombers to production of ICBMs. 


Plane orders that might suffer: B-52s, B-58s, KC-135 jet tankers, and 
development of the chemically fueled B-70. The total for these planes is 
$2.4-billion in fiscal 1960. 


Missiles would gain by a shift—the Atlas, the Titan, and the still-to-be 
developed Minuteman. 


Here’s the argument for the shift. 


We lead the Russians in manned bombers. The Soviets may not have 
gone all-out for long-range planes. They have only about 125 of the latest 
heavy turboprops and jets as of today. The U.S. has about 500 Strategic 
Air Command bombers, capable of international missions now. 


The real contest is on missiles. On this, intelligence is not too good. 
The guessing is that Russia will produce more than three liquid-fueled 
missiles to every one of ours in the next few years. 


But the big race is for a solid fueled ICBM. The country that develops 
a good one first will be able to mass produce, and rack up its weapons, ready 
for use on short notice. This is the area where the government will spend 
big money, once defects are remedied. 


Washington’s exhaustive study of the economy is starting. 


Sen. Douglas’ Joint Economic Committee started this week. The Con. 
gressional inquiry is the brainchild of Senate Democratic leader Lyndon 
Johnson. The committee is asking for $200,000. Harvard economist Sum- 
ner Slichter started the hearings to be followed by Neil H. Jacoby, former 
member of Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers, Marriner S. Eccles, 
former chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, and Leon H. 
Keyserling, Truman’s chairman of the CEA. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon’s cabinet committee is getting staffed. His group’s 
inquiry will pretty much parallel Douglas’. W. Allen Wallis of the University 
of Chicago was named executive vice-chairman this week. Wallis is an 
expert on consumer survey methods and price theory. He opposes price 
controls, believes in letting market forces have full play. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 21, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Quality—the best economy of all 


Sunoco research cures 


These two pieces of tubing can be com- 
pared to a pair of eyes... one nursing a 
haymaker . . . the other, crystal clear. 
What made the difference? A Sunoco 
quality product. For the clear “eye”’ was 
once black too... until the sludge was 
cleaned out with a special Sunoco hy- 
draulic oil designed to clean while it powers. 
This oil is just one example of Sun 
quality. Behind every Sunoco product 


you'll find Sun research, plant facilities, 
and, most important, Sun people. 

For 73 years, Sunoco has meant quality 
right down the line. Today, this quality — 
the best economy of all—is found in more 
than 400 Sunoco industrial products. 
Industrial Products Department, 
Sun Ort Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company 


Limited, Toronto & Montreal. 
MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES ( 
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NEW 
a “2 71 .” 
51 10130 HP. 69 to 167 H.P. 





H.F 


aD my Diese 


*H.P. IN ONLY 3 CYLINDER SIZES) 


6-, 8-, 12- and 16-cylinder “V” versions of th 
famous GM Series 71 Diesel 


The new V-71 “Jimmy” Diesels are a further 
matic illustration of GM Diesel’s mighty new pow 
concept—rounding out the All-Purpose Power | 

yet retaining the GM Diesel family relationshi 
parts interchangeability. 


Here are engines that combine every profit-ma! 
cost-saving advantage any Diesel has ever 

Diesels that boast an ingeniously engineered 
nation of new compactness, light weight, hig! 
ciency, durability and inexpensive maintenan¢ 


Created by GM Diesel engineers to make a hit 
cost-conscious owners, All-Purpose V-71 “Jim 
Diesels are available in 6-, 8-, 12-, and 16-c 
models rated from 112 to 675 horsepower plus 24- 
32-cylinder ““Twins” up to 1650 horsepower, 
turbocharged. They’re itching to get to work 
ever there’s hard work to be made easy. 





Put a V-71 “Jimmy” Diesel to work for your pl 
or for profit. Write GM Diesel, Dept. B-3, Detr 
Michigan, and see how these new member 
All-Purpose Power Line meet your needs. 





DIESEL 


DETROIT OIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH 





In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL,LIMITED, London, Ontar 
Parts and Service Worldwide 











Dinners 





Today, food goes from packer to store to oven to the table in aluminum containers. 


like grandma used to cook 


come in aluminum now 





60 million frozen dinners, 400 million potpies, 75 mil- 
lion fruit and cream pies went to the table last year, 
most of them packaged in shining aluminum. But that’s 
just part of the story about aluminum’s growing role as 
a super salesman. 


Marketing men say aluminum moves goods off the 
shelves 10 times faster than other wraps. Result—pro- 
duction of foil containers alone pushed well past the 
billion mark in 1957 and the industry expects this an- 
nual volume to triple by 1960... quadruple by 1965. 


With packaging taking an ever-increasing share of 
the aluminum supply, 


America’s need for basic alumi- 





num will continue to rise steadily. Indeed—it is esti- 
mated that the demand for aluminum may well double 
in the next 10 years. 


Fortunately—in neighboring Canada, Aluminium 
Limited has harnessed water power to create the vast 
amounts of electricity needed to make aluminum. As in 
the past, this dependable source will help U.S. business- 
men meet their need for more aluminum. 


Aluminium Limited sells no consumer products in 
the U.S. It specializes instead in supplying its cus- 
tomers with high-quality aluminum ingot and technical 
assistance to help them create new and better products. 


o 
Aluminium 
Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Ine, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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Revenue Bonds 


They stage a comeback as state 
and local governments plan to 
market record volume of debt 
issues. And investors thaw to- 
ward the revenue issues. 


Revenue bond issues are coming back 
in fashion. States and local govern- 
ments, hard pressed for funds, will offer 
an increasing amount of revenue bonds 
this year. 

As the chart shows, revenue bond 
offerings hit a peak in 1954. Since then 
the trend has been toward “general 
obligation” issues. In 1958, aggregate 
state and municipal financing reached 
a new record of $7.4-billion, up from 
$6.9-billion in 1957, but revenue bond 
financing accounted for only $1.7-bil- 
lion, down from $2-billion the year 
before, $3.2-billion in the banner year 
of 1954. 

This year, state and local government 
financing is scheduled to reach a new 
peak of more than $8-billion. Revenue 
bond financing is expected to climb to 
$2.2-billion, tops since it had its first 
spurt of popularity. 

These two methods are the main 
ways for states or local governments to 
finance community projects—roads, 
bridges, waterworks, schools. General 
obligation bonds are the chief method, 
with revenue financing confined to proj- 
ects that produce income. 
¢ Paid by Taxes—On general obligation 
bonds, the interest, as well as the 
yearly amortization, is paid from income 
derived through sales or general taxa- 
tion. Thus, general obligation bonds 
are used to borrow funds to build 
schools: The issuing authority has un- 
limited power to levy taxes on all local 
citizens to pay down the debt. 

A revenue bond pays off interest and 
amortization from the tolls or other fees 
collected from users of the specific 
project. There is no general tax burden 
on the community; local citizens do not 
foot any bills unless they use the proj- 
ects as individuals. 

Both general obligation and revenue 
bonds are exempt from federal taxation 
because of an old Supreme Court deci- 
sion that forbids the U.S. to tax the 
instrumentalities—including debt obli- 
gations—of the states. This makes them 
attractive to many investors, particu- 
larly individuals and institutions in top 
tax brackets. For an investor in the 
50% bracket, a general obligation bond 
vielding 4% tax free is equivalent to 
an 8% return. 
¢ Highly Rated—Because general obli- 
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Data: Daily Bond Buyer. 


gation bonds carry the “full faith and 
credit” of a local issuing authority, they 
have an extremely high investment 
status, and can be sold at comparatively 
low interest costs. Revenue bonds don’t 
enjoy quite the same status, and thus 
offer higher yields to attract investors. 

Despite the added cost, revenue 
bonds are on the upswing partly be- 
cause underwriters think that investors 
are beginning to give them enhanced 
status. The underwriters ascribe this 
not only to the high rate of return, but 
even more to the fact that many of 
the newer and larger revenue bonds 
have weathered their first trials and are 
performing well. 

Some observers think that the de- 
mand for high yielding revenue bonds 
will tend to hold down interest costs 
even though the total supply is rising. 
While the prospect is for rising 
yields as long as the Federal Reserve 
presses credit restraint, there is fear of 
a sharp upward hike in interest costs. 
And the coupon on the most solid-look- 
ing issues, say analysts, should not be 
much higher than the yields on quality 
general obligation offerings. 

For many local governments, this 
enhanced status of revenue bonds is 








on the Upswing 






4 


1958 1959* 


*BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


not the main reason for turning to 
them now. Rather, it is because they 
have already issued huge amounts of 
general obligation bonds and are wat 
of adding to their debts. In 194¢ 
state and local borrowers had only $16- 
billion in debt; at the end of 1958 
they had over $54-billion outstanding 
¢ Debt Ceiling—This big increase ha 
brought some local governments up 
against legal debt ceilings. The only 
way that they can borrow more is by 
increasing the tax burden. ‘Taxes ar 
already high, and there’s a natural re- 
luctance to boost them any further: 
except for the most essential projects 

There’s no letup in the amount of 
public works, however. This year, local 
communities all over the country will 
have to increase their spending on such 
things as schools, roads, and sewage 
disposal. 

For example, the rise in airline traf 
fic and the advent of jets is forcing 
many cities to enlarge their airports. 
Chicago offered $120-million in revy- 
enue bonds for improvement of its 
O’Hare Airport, and will pay off the 
interest and amortization by charging 
users. 

Similarly, the 


Massachusetts Port 
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CONTACT PHOTOCOPY PRINTER-PROCESSOR 


Nothing compares with the smooth per- 
formance, amazing speed and brilliant 
copywork of the new Transcopy STAR 
Photocopier. 3-second exposures return 
originals to you in a flash! Finished prints 
come out crisp and clear black on white 
copies. Everything is reproduced with 
clarity ...even signatures, stamps and 
colors! And a single dial control assures 


“as essential 
asa 
typewriter” 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
ciTy ___ 
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NAME & TITLE 


*Companion model for copying large size documents, 7? 


professional perfection with every copy. 

This superb, new, compact photocopier 
outperforms other units costing much 
more. It’s the most advanced photocopier 
available at any price! If you're looking 
for a really fast, accurate way to copy 
anything, get all the details on this revo- 
lutionary office photocopier. Write for 
free literature. 


4 
! 
| 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION | 
Room 1323, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ] 
Please send me a free copy of folder P544 on the | 
new TRANSCOPY Star and Transcorpy Merncuny* | 
Photocopiers. | 
! 
| 
| 
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. . . most of the revenue 
bond financing will not be 
for toll roads but for water- 
works, bridges, tunnels . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 47 


Authority went to market with a $71.7- 
million issue, and there is a rising 
volume of revenue bond flotations for 
irrigation, bridges, and other projects. 

Most of the revenue bonds now out- 

standing are for toll roads. In 1954, 
there was a burst of toll road financing 
as state after state became convinced 
that this was a painless way to finance 
road building. Investors were persuaded 
to buy, partly because of the attraction 
of high yields, partly because published 
estimates of traffic were very high. 
e Lagging Income—Many states raising 
money via the revenue route found 
that the tolls were not bringing in 
enough. This led to a big drop in 
the number of new financings. States 
contemplating offerings decided to hold 
back at the same time that investor 
interest cooled 

Now the pendulum seems to be 
swinging. The need to build new proj- 
ects and the high cost of construction 
are driving many local authorities back 
to the revenue route. 

In some cases, states and communi- 
ties are not offering straight revenue 
bonds. Instead, they are taking a mid- 
dle course, selling revenue issues with 
the stipulation that if tolls fail to pay 
the costs, the state will levy special 
taxes. This helps to push down inter- 
est costs, and, so far at least, there 
has been no need for any additional 
taxes. 

There’s no question that general ob- 
ligation bonds are much the cheaper 
form of financing. But today, many 
ccmmunities have no choice. Either 
they borrow via revenue bonds direct 
or with a special clause authorizing 
new taxes, or the project will not be 
built. 

In some cases, though, revenue bonds 
still rouse some doubt and hesitancy. 
rhis is particularly true—but to a les- 
sening degree—with toll road bonds. 
¢ Competition—Samuel Brown, con- 
sulting engineer for Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, a major engineering firm, says 
the days of big state toll roads are 
over, at least for the near-term. He 
reasons that with the Federal Highway 
Act now in operation, many states 
are depending on U.S. funds to help 
build expressways. 

At the same time, many investment 
bankers feel that free interstate high- 
ways provide a major threat to toll 
roads. For example, there’s real doubt 
whether the Florida Turnpike will be 
extended, through the sale of revenue 
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Use your AIM*...The Trane Company did... 
Steel Strapping Machine Improves Packaging 


Acme Idea Man 


John McEvoy helps 


Trane and many — 


- other companies 
solve packaging and 
shipping problems. 





THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN, makers of 
heating and air conditioning equipment, sought a better, faster way 

of applying steel strapping to shipping fibre containers and wood crates. 
Their Acme Idea Man introduced them to the Acme Steel F1 semi- 
automatic strapping machine. (Idea No. S1-6) 


Today, one man easily handles this complete new strapping station. 
With finger-tip controls and maximum speed, the F1 tensions the strap, 
cuts it without waste and double spot welds the ends together. And with 
the F1 fibre boxes and crates of widely varying sizes can be strapped 
without costly, time-consuming machine adjustments. 


Now, with steel strapped containers, Trane products are sure to travel 
in complete security and arrive intact. Both producer and customer 
benefit from this improved packaging procedure. 


*Use Your Acme idea Man as a skilled source for profitable ideas 

on how to solve your packaging and materials handling problems. 
Call him or write Dept. BGS-39, Acme Steel Products Division, 

Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Ill. In Canada, Acme Steel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


cag STEEL STRAPPING 











| growing 





investments. 





Rapid population growth 
estimated to reach 100 mil- 
lion in 20 years creates 
expanding consumer 
markets, favorable labor 


supply. 


Companhia Auxiliar 


ed ss 
r ‘ 


Gross national product 
soaring with 79% 
since World War II. $277 
million for roads in ’58 open- 
ing new sites for practical 


Heavy industry developing 
fast. 1,454,500 tons in steel 
ingots were produced in ’57, 
almost 2,000,000 forecast 
for ’59. 










Brazil is taking positive steps in 
developing its industrial potential, 
agricultural production and natural 
resources. Here in the fifth largest 
country in the world—almost as 
large as the United States, including 
Alaska—a “nation of the future” is 
quickly transforming itself into a 
nation of the present. 

To keep pace with growing Brazil, 
the 10 investor-owned electric com- 
panies in the Emprésas Elétricas 
group have engaged in a $250 million 
expansion program to double capac- 
ity by 1963. 


IT'S SOUND BUSINESS to put Brazil in 
your plans for growth, too. For your copy 
of a booklet giving particulars on oppor- 
tunities for investment in Brazil, write the 
Area Development depart- 
ments of Cia. Auxiliar de 
Emprésas Elétricas at the 
address below or American 
& Foreign Power Company 
Inc., 100 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


de Empresas Elétricas Brasileiras 


and Affiliated Electric Companies 


AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, 135—RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
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bonds, at a time when a new free 
highway is being built. 

This suggests that most of the rev- 
enue bond financing done this year will 
be for waterworks, bridges, tunnels, 
and utility projects. Toll road projects, 
which used to be the big item in 
revenue bond financing, will probably 
be limited to extensions of existing toll 
highways and the addition of new 
thruways in and around metropolitan 
areas, where tolls can be exacted. 
¢ Inspiration—Both borrowers and un- 
derwniters feel that investor appreciation 
of the status of revenues is growing 
he entire group has been helped by the 
outstanding performance of such issues 
as the Pennsylvania Turnpike and Den- 
ver Boulder Turnpike. Pennsylvania's 
bonds are earning well over four times 
annual interest charges, while the Den- 
ver issue is showing earnings of two and 
a half times interest charges. Some toll 
bridge issues are also doing well. ‘The 
Delaware Memorial bridge, for instance, 
is earning over six times its interest 
charges. 

Some investment people say that the 
turning point in investor attitudes came 
with the revision in the Ohio Turnpike 
toll structure. When _ its revenues 
showed a_ projected deficiency—with 
$326-million in bonds outstanding—it 
ended the worries by hiking tolls, and 
putting the road in the black. 
¢ Weaker Sisters—Of course, not all 
toll projects are prospering, and the 
plight of the laggards is a drag on the 
market. For example, the West Virginia 
lurnpike, with $133-million in bonds 
outstanding, is earning just over half 
of its interest charges. It did not pay the 
interest due last June until October, 
and the December coupon is not ex- 
pected to be paid until this June. 

There was some talk that the West 
Virginia legislature would consider ac- 
tion, but this week the chances for re- 
lief looked doubtful. 

Other notable failures involve the 
Dunbar (W. Va.) bridge over the 
Kanawha River. With some $450,000 
bonds outstanding, this bridge is only 
earning about half its interest charges. 
In addition, the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
bridge which has $6,760,000 bonds out- 
standing, did not even earn its operat- 
ing expenses in its first year of operation; 
is now producing only about a quarter 
of its interest requirements. 

But these are the exceptions. For 
the most part, the revenue bond issues 
are doing fairly well. While only a 
handful have lived up to the most op- 
timistic estimates, many projects fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds are paying 
off without too much trouble. Al- 
though the glamor is out of the 
revenue bond picture, state and local 
governments now regard the revenue 
route as a definite alternative to general 
obligation financing. 5ND 
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York 3-Pipe Hi-l Induc- 
tion System offers 
dramatic savings in 
power and space re- 
quirements. Needs up 
to 30% less primary air, 





York Fan Coil Systems 
feature low cost multi- 
story, multi-room air- 
conditioning without 
primary air equipment 
or ductwork, 


York Packaged Units, 
singly or in multiple, 
cool area by area, 


Give your building a Lift for Life 
with YORK Heating and Air Conditioning! 
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LOOK INSIDE TODAY'S FINEST BUILDINGS 
FOR PROOF: YORK-BORG-WARNER'S 
COMBINED RESOURCES PROVIDE UNEQUALED 
CLIMATE CONTROL AT LOWER COST! 


The city in the above picture is a composite of some 
of America’s finest York Comfort-Conditioned 
structures. New or old, large or small...each sets a 
new standard for comfort by utilizing an economical 
and dependable York Air Conditioning system. Air 
Source Heat Pumps, Lithium Bromide Absorption 
Systems, revolutionary 3-Pipe Induction Systems, 
Fan Coil Units, or air cooled and water cooled Pack- 
aged Units...there’s York equipment ideally suited 
to any building. 

So if you are planning to comfort condition your 
building, ask your consulting engineer or architect 
to contact York. As on all York equipment, famous 
Certified Maintenance contracts are available for 
discriminating buyers! 


room by room, or floor 5 7 BORG-WARNER 
bed floor without costly \\ RESEARCH & ENGINEERING 
stallation. MAKE IT BETTER 


YORK CORP., SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORP. 
8003 SOUTH GRANTLEY ROAD, YORK, PA. 





Air-conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and !tce Equipment « Products for Home, Commercial and tndustria! Installations 








Stock Dividends Win a New Fan 


@ Utilities have traditionally shied from stock divi- 
dends on grounds their shareholders wanted steady income. 


@ Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison, though, is arous- 


ing interest in its new policy of distributing both cash and 


stock roughly equal to 100% of earnings. 


@ The plan makes it possible to retain more earnings 


and thus accumulate capital without going to market. 


Ever since last fall, the utilities in- 
dustry has been buzzing about a new 
dividend policy initiated by Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago. The 
plan limited annual cash dividends to 
$2 per share—the then current rate— 
but provided that a stock dividend 
would be declared every year to make 
the utility's total payout equal to 100% 
of earnings. 

[his brought mixed reactions from 
the utility industry. Some analvsts, like 
J. Walter Leason of Gregor & Sons, 
hailed the move as “revolutionary,” 
predicted that the utility industry gen- 
erally may soon move to 100% payment 
of earnings through the combined use 
of stock and cash dividends. And a 
score of utility companies—long scorn- 
ful of stock dividends, as are many 
industrial companies—pressed Common- 
wealth Edison for full details on its 
plan. 

Now the interest is even more intense. 
Commonwealth Edison has _ revealed 
that in 1958, under the new plan, it 


“had retained about $8-million in cash 


that it normally would have paid out 
to shareholders under its old dividend 
policy. This news has renewed a lively 
debate over Commonwealth Edison’s 
plan in particular and stock dividends in 
general. 


1. How to Conserve Cash 


Ihe debate is not an academic one. 
Increasingly, corporations are turning to 
stock dividends as a means of conserving 
cash for expansion, while still providing 
a sweetener to satisfy shareholders. In 
1948, only 175 companies paid stock 
dividends, according to Standard & 
Poor’s. By 1957, the total had increased 
to 432. 

Last vear, there was a falloff to 359, 
reflecting the decline in corporate earn- 
ings and general industry caution. But 
this year, the upward trend has been 
resumed, and indications point to a 
heavy year of stock dividends—especially 
by industrial companies. These outfits 
like stock dividends because they are 
an especially inexpensive method of 
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accumulating capital without having to 
go to a tight capital market. 

American Motors, for instance, de- 
clared a 5% stock dividend in Decem- 
ber “‘to let stockholders share in the 
company’s progress while maintaining 
capital for expansion at the same time,” 
in the words of Pres. George Romney. 
¢ Reluctant Utilities—Utility compa- 
nies, though, have generally shied away 
from stock dividends, because they have 
felt that the shareholders were more 
interested in steady income than any- 
thing else. In fact, only 6 out of the 
100 largest utilities in the U.S. now 
pay stock dividends with any regularity. 

Now Commonwealth Edison’s plan 
has raised the question of whether util- 
ities should use stock dividends to 
satisfy their needs for a steady flow of 
new capital. Commonwealth Edison is 
crusading for a change. It has sent its 
brass around the country, plumping for 
the plan, painting its virtues in glowing 
terms. 

But, so far, most utilities are turning 
a deaf ear. Even in New York where 
a law banning stock dividends by util- 
ities may be repealed this year, the ad- 
vocates of stock dividends appear to 
be fighting a losing battle. Charles B. 
Delafield, financial vice-president of 
New York’s giant Consolidated Edison, 
says his company probably won’t change 
its anti-stock dividend policy even if 
New York’s law is repealed. Delafield’s 
reluctance is typical of the attitude of 
most utility men, although almost all 
admit Commonwealth Edison’s plan 
could be a good thing in special cases. 
¢ Back to 1682—There’s nothing very 
new about stock dividends, of course. 
In fact, one source dates the first stock 
dividend at 1682—100%, declared by 
the East India Co. But Common- 
wealth Edison’s plan is unique in that 
it allows stockholders an effective choice 
between stock and cash without the 
entire payout becoming liable to in- 
come tax at regular tax rates. 

As the law now reads, a stock div- 
idend is considered “income’’—there’s 
no tax unless the dividend is sold. This 
tax advantage—the chief reason for the 


popularity of stock dividends—is now 
under attack by some members of the 
House Ways & Means Committee. 
Present tax regulations go on to say, 
however, that when a stockholder has 
a choice between stock and cash, then 
he must pay a tax if he elects stock. 

Commonwealth Edison, however, has 
circumvented this Treasury ruling. It 
gives its shareholders the choice be- 
tween cash and stock, but appoints a 
bank agent to sell dividend shares 
for anv stockholder who wants cash 
instead. In this way, the company 
is not offering to pay cash, but is 
simply arranging for an agent to handle 
the sale of a shareholder’s stock. As 
an additional convenience, stockholders 
can indicate their preference in ad- 
vance; then all the shares being sold 
are lumped together and are sold in 
a block through one underwriting house 
—in this case, First Boston Corp. 
¢ Smash Hit—By all vardsticks, the plan 
has been a big success so far 

The company—which needs year-in, 
vear-out, at least $25-million in new 
equity money to finance expansion— 
seems to be working out a cheap 
method of equity financing. For ex- 
ample, Commonwealth retained about 
$8-million in cash in 1958 that it would 
have had to pay out, if it kept its old 
payout ratio of about 75%. The cash 
payout actually dropped to 60% of net 
earnings in 1958, should drop even 
lower this year because earnings are ex- 
pected to climb and the $2 cash divi- 
dend will remain the same. And the 
new plan isn’t costing much either; total 
out-of-pocket expenses connected with 
it were only $180,000, which is roughly 
the cost of raising $4.5-million in the 
open market. 

Stockholders, too, seem to be satis- 
fied. Holders of only 2% of the 18- 
million outstanding shares asked the 
company to sell their shares—even so, 
this represented one-third of the total 
number of shareholders. 


ll. Few on the Bandwagon 


In spite of these favorable aspects, 
the majority of utilities are making no 
move to join Commonwealth. Some 
utilities—such as American Electric 
Power Co., Citizens Utilities Co., and 
Duke Power Co.—do pay stock divi- 
dends, but the reasons why most do not 
center on just what a stock dividend is 
~—and what it isn’t. 

The prevailing point of view is that 
stock dividends have little or no mean- 
ing for shareholders. When a_ stock 
dividend is declared, the reasoning goes, 
all that happens is that there are more 
pieces of paper floating around. There’s 
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No matter what your company size Mutual Benefit Life can 
bring TRUE SECURITY to your business life 


Whether you employ eight people or eight thousand, 
your company can enjoy the exclusive benefits of 
TRUE SECURITY—Mutual Benefit Life’s unique 
financial planning for business. 

With more than a century of experience in this field, 
Mutual Benefit Life can help you foresee financial 
emergencies that frequently arise in Partnerships, Close 
Corporations or other business arrangements, and pre- 
pare you to meet them soundly and economically. 

For example, a fair and firm buy and sell agreement 
combined with a Mutual Benefit Life insurance plan 
protects the principals, survivors and the business 
itself in the event of a partner’s death . . . guards 
against financial loss, possible difficulties with heirs, 
forced changes of management or liquidation. 


In addition, other business protection and security 
programs, including highly flexible Personalized Group 
Protection plans, are available to your company, what 
ever its size, from Mutual Benefit Life. Look up your 
Mutual Benefit Life agent. He is a valuable consultant 
on business insurance matters, and he will be glad to 
propose measures for the TRUE SECURITY of your 
company. His advice is yours without obligation. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LAFE jor meee securrrr 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 











ls your product 


EASILY 


“FLOAT. YOUR APPLIANCES, FRAGILE 
INSTRUMENTS, etc., in Bemis Tekmold 
Protective Packaging, the molded shipping 
forms that cushion safely from alldirections. 
Economical? Example: A radio maker 
switched from two corrugated inserts and 
cabinet wrap costing 20¢ to Tekmold end 
caps and wrap costing 10.6¢; saving —9.4¢. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 





SCRATCHES... OUCH! A big wholesale 
jewelry firm was hurt by the heavy returns 
of costume pieces scratched in shipment. 
The cure: Package the jewelry in tough, 
economical Bemis Polyethylene Bags, with 
see-through advantages. Says the jeweler: 
“Returns now nonexistent.” Typical of 
Bemis flerible, protective packaging. 





Bemis may already be making the better package you need — Write: 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, 408-D Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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no change in the capital structure of 
the corporation, and no 
ancadiies’s equity position 

Gordon R. Corey, Commonwealth 
Edison’s financial vice president, dis- 
agrees. He points out that every Com- 


change in a 


monwealth Edison stockholder who 
wanted immediate cash income, ob- 
tained it. What’s more, Corey says, 


the stock dividend plan will have no 
effect on the company’s future oper 
ating earnings or on the earnings avail- 
able for the common stock 

e Effects on Price—Critics of 
dividends, however, insist that it isn’t 
necessary to declare stock dividends in 
order to retain common stock monev in 
the business—and hold down equity 
financings. Simply retain the carnings, 
they say, and the stock market will re- 
flect the increased book value of the 
company. This will make additional 
financing Jess burdensom« 

But for shareholders, of course, the 
big question is whether or not a stock 
dividend will be reflected in the market 
value of the stock, as adjusted for the 
increased numbers of shares. C. Austin 
Barker, senior economist for Cleveland 
Electric luminating Co., is one of the 
many who says there is n 
support the idea that a stock dividend, 
by itself, enhances the price of a 
stock. 

In a study of 143 stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, Barker 
pointed out that where no cash dividend 
is paid in addition to new stock, the 
stock dividend is not even “better than 
nothing.” 

Barker’s view is that there’s very 
reason for declaring 
except to broaden 
Even this, he adds, could be done more 
quickly and less expensively through a 
stock split 
¢ Income Wanted—If a company has a 
relatively small number of upper-tax 
bracket shareholders, then a stock divi 
dend can be useful—since no taxes have 
to be paid. Duke Power Co., for one, 
with large blocks of its stock owned 
by the Duke family, has been paving 
stock dividends for years 

But the typical buyer of a utilit 
stock, according to the treasurer of one 
of the nation’s largest public holding 
companies, is not looking for a vehicle 
to build up unrealized equity. Outside 
of the small number of “growth” utili- 
ties, most utilities are looked upon as 
workhorses, producing steady cash in- 
come. So the stock dividend, he savs, 
doesn’t help this average buyer. 

However, advocates of stock divi- 
dends feel that the use of stock divi- 
dends in growth utilities is warranted. 
They point out that many industrial 
growth companies have used stock divi- 
dends in lieu of cash, and that both the 
companies and their shareholders have 
prospered because of it. END 
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How many companies like yours 
were served by Austin 
in its 80" year? 


Some typical projects handled 
by Austin during its 80th year 
appear on the following pages. 





Now Austin offers a New Dimension 
in planning and building that is... 
































OZALID DIVISION (GAF), La Habra, California. New plant with UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC., Northbrook, !linois. 
“Controlled Conditions’’ for production of sensitized duplicat- New Fire Protection Laboratory, the first major new unit in move 
ing materials to meet fast-growing demand and step up service to to new suburban Chicago location, will speed tests by weeks and 
Western customers. Design and construction by Austin. even months. Design and construction by Austin. 








PROFIT-DIRECTED 


“Through its forward-looking Engineering-Economic approach, Austin introduces a new 
dimension in building which measures capital investment in terms of Low Cost of Operation. 


This approach has been instrumental in helping American businesses to earn greater 
profits from new facilities, sooner. Preliminary services often include: 


Economic Studies of existing plant facilities, comparing the efficiency and costs 
of upgrading present facilities with those of completely new plants. 


Plant Location Studies to select the location permitting optimum operating econ- 
omies in manufacturing and distribution. 


Engineering Studies to develop a plant layout that permits lowest operating costs 
at the selected location. 


And regardless of whether the project involves manufacturing, distribution, administration 
or research facilities, The Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility combines and coordi- 
nates the design, engineering and construction under a single contract to avoid complica- 
tions for Owners and to save them time and money. 


AUSTIN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 
e Complete New Plants « Branch Plants e Warehouses and 


Distribution Centers e Process Plants AUSTIN AT 


AUSTIN ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 
e Plant Location e Plant Layout e Analysis of Existing Facilities 
e Material Handling e Merchandising, Warehousing and Distribution 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY et) DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia + Atlanta « CLEVELAND + Washington « Pittsburgh « Indianapolis * Chicago « St. Louis » Houston 
Los Angeles « San Francisco « Oakland « Portland « Seattle « In Michigan — Designing and Engineering—Austin Engineers Inc., Detroit 


The Austin Company Ltd., Toronto . Austin de Mexico, S. A. Mexico City, D. F. ° 


o> well eh ay 


Companhia Austin, Sao Paulo, Brazil! 








|D CEMENT CO., Miami. The Florida Divi- 
plant designed and built by Austin from 
layouts. 


PHELPS DODGE DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORP., S. Brunewick, 
N. J. New Eastern Mill on the New Jersey Turnpike. i 
construction and installation of major operating equipment by Austin. Owner’s process and equipment 
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Bob discovers a new kind of safety valve 














Bob Steele was happily content, reclining on his spine, 





Just lolling to the music of his turbines’ whirry whine. 
“It’s money-making music,” Robert smiled. A mighty crash— 
A boiler blew, deflating Bob and turning off the cash. 





His Travelers man rushed in to find our hero deep in gloom. 
“Our maintenance was adequate, why did the boiler boom?” 
“Fret not,” replied his trusty man, “if Lady Luck was mean; 
Your sotal loss is covered under Boiler and Machine, 








“We pay the costs to make repairs, to clean up all the mess, 
Your fixed expenses, normal profits are assured, no less! 
So while the work progresses, navigate the bounding main.” 
““A marvelous idea,” Robert cried, “‘auf wiedersehen!”’ 





























Now Bob is back, his plant intact, his future glad and free; 
Cash registers and turbines join in cheerful harmony. 

Why let ill fortune ruffle you? See Travelers ‘fore it pops— 
For even pampered boilers and machinery blow their tops! 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies | 


WARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life » Accident » Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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The Squeeze on Reserves 


Excess reserves of member banks, less borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve (5-week moving average) 

Millions of Dollars 
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Data: Federal Reserve Board. 


Bank Reserves Resume Downtrend 


After Months of Relative Stability 


As the chart above shows, the reserve position of the 
nation’s banking system, which is the most sensitive 
indicator of Federal Reserve policy, is moving down again 
after several months of comparative stability. The five- 
week moving average of reserves, designed to eliminate 
accidental week-to-week swings, shows that the money 
managers appear to be aiming at a negative target—the 
difference between excess reserves and member bank 
borrowing from the Fed—of $200-million. This puts the 
tightest squeeze on the banks since December, 1957, 
although it’s still well below the Fed’s target in the tight 
money squeeze during the summer of 1957. 


New CPA Method of Figuring Depreciation 
On Rapid Write-Off Affects Net Income 


A shift in accounting for rapid write-off depreciation 
made by the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants is having an impact on more and more com- 
panies. This week the Borden Co. disclosed in its 
annual report that its net income had been reduced 
$710,000 by the change. This isn’t much compared to 
the company’s total net income of $24-million, but other 
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companies—where amounts may be larger—are expected 
to follow Borden’s lead. 

AICPA’s change stems from the fact that many com 
panies today keep two sets of books: one for the tax col- 
lector using rapid depreciation, and one for shareholders 
using “normal” straight-line depreciation. ‘lhis means, 
says the AICPA now, that the resulting low tax charge 
(and high profits) on the shareholder's books do not coi 
rectly reflect a company’s financial position. 

Earlier policy statements by the AICPA had said that 
companies did not need to take this apparent saving in 
taxes into account by deducting it from income. But 
largely in response to pressure from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and several large account 
firms, AICPA has reversed itself. 


. . . Utility Writes Off Rising Costs 


The Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. has come up 
with another small but significant change in depreciation 
practice. In its 1958 annual report, the company charg: 
off $420,000 for what it calls “fair value depreciation 
pense.” ‘This is an additional depreciation charge, 
and above normal or rapid write-off, designed to refi 
the increasing prices that-the company has to pa 
replace present equipment. 

This represents the first time that such a charge has 
been made by a private company—and allowed by regu 
latory commissions and the courts. It's important be 
cause the company is allowed higher earnings to cov 
this charge, and because it should give a boost to oth« 
companies who have been pressing for similar charg 


Chalk Drops Plans for Public Sale 
Of Stock in D.C. Transit System 


Financier O. Roy Chalk (BW —Oct.18'58,p163) has 
given up plans to sell stock to the public in his D. ¢ 
Transit System, Inc., at least for the time being. With 
out explanation, Chalk withdrew his proposal for split 
ting D. C. Transit stock; the District of Columbia Pub 
lic Utilities Commission—whose staff had looked at the 
proposal with a jaundiced eye—quickly dismissed his 
application. 

There are 5,000 shares outstanding of D. C. Transit. 
All are owned by T. C. A. Investing Corp., which in turn 
is owned by Trans-Caribbean Airways, the keystone in 
Chalk’s financial empire—he owns 70% of the stock. In 
December, Chalk had proposed a 1,000-to-1 split of D.C 
Transit to make it easier to raise capital for expansion 
When the Public Utilities Commission staff attacked 
this as “unreasonable,” Chalk amended the proposal to a 
500-to-1 split. 

Meanwhile, in New York, one of Chalk’s top aides, 
attorney H. M. Spear said he represented substantial— 
but unnamed—interests who wished to buy three power 
plants from the city’s Transit Authority. Until Spear’s 
appearance, Consolidated Edison of New York had been 
the only prospective buyer expressing a desire to purchase 
the three generating plants; it has offered $99-million 
over a three-year period, plus another $26-million to be 
used for modernization. 
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Better Plans Come From Study of A 


The large diagram at right shows a hypothetical example 


of a new kind of job programing; the smaller diagram 


at lower right comes from an actual use of it by du Pont 


to gain productive time from a chemical process unit. The 


story below explains how the new method is based partly 


on a common-sense breakdown of the steps in an engineer- 


ing project, partly on applying cost-time formulas with the 


help of computers and operations research. 


he large diagram at right is a highly 
simplified sample of an important new 
job scheduling technique worked out 
by Remington Rand Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp. for E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. The two companies are 
convinced it promises major savings 
in time or cost or both, wherever engi- 
neering plays a part: design, procure- 
ment, construction, some kinds of main- 
tenance The smaller, more intricate 
diagram at far right demonstrates how 
the method looks when it’s applied to 
an actual project. This one happens 
to be a future maintenance shutdown 
of one of du Pont’s units at its Louis- 
ville plant, which produces an inter- 
mediate for Neoprene. 
¢ Starting Point—The larger diagram 
shows how you might set up a schedule 
for replacing a pipeline in a chemical 
process plant. You'd start by listing 
every job that has a bearing on the 
project. ‘Then vou’d establish relation- 
ships—e actly what must precede each 
job, what follows it, and what can run 
concurrently. 

Next, you start diagraming the proj- 
ect, purely on the basis of how the vari- 
ous operations are related to each other 

no time or cost estimates yet. Ob- 
viously, the first step is lead time for 
lining up men and tools, so you draw 
a horizontal arrow that represents this 
fact. After that, the old pipeline can 
be measured and sketched, so you draw 
another arrow, beginning at the first ar- 
1owhead and extending to the right, 
toward completion of the project. You 
need a detailed list of materials, and 
that becomes a third arrow to the right 
of the second. 

At this point you remember that, 
while these three things are happening, 
the plant’s operating department must 
stop using the old line and must turn 
it over to the maintenance crew. So 
you draw another arrow to represent 
this, starting back at the beginning and 
taking a divergent course at least as far 
as the first three arrows extend. 
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¢ No Time Element—This new arrow 
carries that far simply because the job 
it represents doesn’t have to be finished 
until the third step is finished. It’s not 
drawn in proportion to the length of 
time any job takes, just in relation to 
the other three preliminary steps. 

This long arrow doesn’t really repre- 
sent a step in the project itself but an 
external event that must take place be- 
fore the work can go on. In this case, 
it is the act of making the pipeline avail- 
able to the maintenance crew; in con- 
struction of a plant, it might be a matter 
of delivering the new machines to be 
installed. This is called a “‘constraint.” 
¢ Numbering—You go on in this way 
to construct the whole diagram of the 
project. When vou get through, you 
put numbers at the head and tail of 
each arrow to identify it. Then vou can 
say precisely and tersely that job 10,11 
must follow job 9,10 but can run con- 
currently with job 8,11—shorthand for 
saving vou must put new pipe sections 
in place before you can weld, while vou 
can place valves at the same time. 

This numbering is more than a con- 
venience—it will be a necessity when you 
come to put the schedule on a high- 
speed computer. 

Finally, you complete the diagram 
by putting in dotted lines, such as 6,8. 
These don’t show .an actual work step 
but indicate how one job is related to 
another that’s not in the direct path on 
the model. In this case, before placing 
the valves (8,11), you must not only 
procure them (4,8) but also set up the 
scaffold (4,6) that gives access to the 
places where the valves will go. Arrow 
6,8, in a broken line, shows this relation- 
ship. 
¢ Time and Cost—Making this kind of 
model of the whole project is in itself 
a big advance over conventional sched- 
uling gimmicks such as bar charts, 
which tell you little about the interrela- 
tionships of operations and their effect 
on labor, tool, material needs. 

But the construction of a network of 









Job 1, 5 
OPERATING DEPT, 
STOPS USING 
OLD LINE 





The 

Critical os 

Jobs Job 1, 2 Job 2, 3 
ASSEMBLING MEASURE 
CREW FOR AND SKETCH 
FIRST JOB OLD LINE 


arrows is only the beginning. Now you 
inject the elements of time and cost. 

Your prime purpose in this study is 
to reduce the time taken by the project, 
as much as costs will permit. So you 
go through your diagram listing the 
time each operation normally takes, and 
its cost in labor and machine use. Since 
you're trying to cut the time, you call 
the present time for each step the maxi- 
mum time; since a speedup would pre- 
sumably be accomplished only by more 
outlay for labor and machinery, you 
call current costs the minimum cost. 

Now you go through the paths of the 
diagram again, estimating the shortest 
time in which each job could be done 
if it had to be done that way (minimum 
time) and what it would cost under this 
forced-draft condition (maximum cost). 
¢ What You Leam—With ranges of 
time and cost established, you are ready 
to dig out the two important pieces 
of information you want: 

¢ Identifying the main stream of 

jobs—the ones that control the time 
needed for the project as a whole. The 
path through these jobs (outlined in 
color on the diagram) is the so-called 
critical path. The elapsed times for jobs 
along this path add up to the maximum 
duration of the whole project. 
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f Anatomy 


Job 5, 6 

DEACTIVATE Job 6, 9 
SYSTEM AND REMOVE 
MAKE SAFE OLD PIPE 















Job 9, 10 
PLACE NEW 
PIPE SECTIONS 


Job 7,9 
PREFABRICATE 
NEW PIPE 
SECTIONS 










Job 11,43 





WELD PIPE 


SCAFFOLD 


Job 11, 12 
FIT UP AND 
CONNECT 
VALVES 











PROCURE : 
Job 8, 11 


PLACE 
VALVES 


CEVELOP 
LiST OF 
t ATERIALS 


















PROCURE 
VALVES 


e Finding out what it will cost 
you, in total and in detail, to speed up 
these critical jobs. . 

You can tell which jobs are critical— 
their starting and completion times 
can’t be moved forward or back. Jobs 
that aren’t in the critical path have 
some leeway, or “float,” between the 
earliest and latest times for starting and 
finishing. 

For example, if the four steps on the 
critical path between 1 and 8 (diagram) 









take 58 days altogether while jobs 1,5 
and 5,6 take only 29 days, you can’t 
; expedite the over-all project by shorten- 
t ing jobs 1,5 and 5,6 or by moving them 
2 ahead. In contrast, the timing for job 
1 3,4 is firmly fixed by the completion of 
5 job 2,3; both are critical jobs. element, you need a computer anyway. 
Obviously, critical jobs, directly con- The technique provides three formulas 
f trolling the total time for the project, to compute, from the time and cost 
are the ones you'll have to shorten if estimates, a cost curve for each step 
S you want to complete the work earlier, of the project, and a mathematical way 
or the ones where you'll have to avoid for putting all the cost curves together 
f delay to hit your original target date. to produce a total cost curve. 
€ ¢ Computer Work—Up to this point, ‘hus, you can find out how much it 
e if the project is small, computations can will cost to speed things up to any 
n be done without a high-speed com- given degree. You can judge for your- 
d puter. For its complex Louisville sched- _ self if the benefits are worth it. 
)s ule, however, du Pont used Remington Moreover, through the individual 
n Rand’s Univac 1105. cost curve from each operation, you will 


When you start injecting the cost 
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be able to see, separately and directly, 


of an Engineering Job 
















Job 14, 15 
CLEANUP AND 
TURN OVER TO 
OPERATING DEPT, 


Job 12, 14 
PRESSURE TEST 
FOR LEAKS 










the effect of expediting one step or a 
combination of steps along the proj- 
ect’s critical path. It tells you specific 

ally which jobs to expedite for any given 
reduction of total time at minimum 
added costs. 

e Savings at du Pont—In effect, this 
means eliminating bottlenecks before 
they develop. Mainly through better 
coordination on the basis of the pre- 
liminary diagraming and computations, 
du Pont engineers predict that at Louis- 
ville they'll cut shutdown time from 
about 125 hours to 93 hours. By com- 
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Can you imagine a customer’s wife who wouldn’t respond to flowers? 


Bring out the glow 
that brings in the order 


Send flowers-by-wire 





You open the heart—and win the mind—with business gifts 
that grow. They’re so sincere and unpretentious, they really 
touch people ... melt them a little . . . bring out the glow. 
Your message gets home in a hurry —and 
stays home. Try plants and flowers-by- 
wire on your customers. Just have your 
secretary phone your FTD florist, the 
man with the Mercury emblem. He’s 
in the phone book Yellow Pages. Prices 
start at $5. Delivery anywhere. 


Something warm and human 
and wonderful happens— 


when you sen oor This Emblem Guarantees 
en you send flowers-by-wire Quality and Delivery 


—or your money back 





F.orists' Tececraew Detivery 
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. ..a@ schedule can be 
brought up to date as esti- 
mates of job time and cost 
are changed .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 60 


pressing jobs that lie along the critical 
path, they expect to cut the down-time 
still further to 78 hours—an over-all sav- 
ing of 47 hours. 

This means a lot of money to du 
Pont, through additional hours of pro- 
duction from the shutdown unit and 
better vields from other units that are 
burdened by taking up the slack during 
this down-time. Or it could mean cram 
ming more maintenance or construction 
into the same down-time 
e Extra Benefits—James FE. Kellev, Jr., 
who developed the model and mathe 
matical technique while head of Rem 
Rand’s operations research team, points 
out that a simple example doesn’t re 
veal all the advantages of the method 

For instance, once a schedule has 
been programed, it can easily be 
brought up to date as estimates of job 
time and cost are changed—just feed in 
the new information and a _ revised 
schedule comes out 

If some details of a project are un 
known at the beginning, a crude model 
of that portion can be included in the 
network of jobs and refined later as 
details become known. If there are se\ 
eral wavs of doing a job, each can be 
computed as part of the whole, and 
the optimum choice made 

Other advantages help the operating 
personnel. ‘The very act of constructing 
the model emphasizes what design spec 
ifications will be needed first, when 
materials must be ordered, which labor 
skills are needed and when, and who 
must be notified of changes in schedule. 
Costs of materials and of overhead and 
supervision don't enter into the basic 
model, but they can easily be added 
after the computation has been made 
e In Practice—Morgan Walker, the du 
Pont engineer who brought the prob- 
lem to Kelley and worked with him to 
make the technique effective,  savs: 
“Ordinarily, if someone wants to im- 
prove completion time, he has to ex- 
pedite everything, across the board. 
This technique, on the other hand, is 
similar to what they call ‘management 
by exception.’ It emphasizes the impor- 
tant things and gives you a quantita 
tive measure of the degrees of impor 
tance.” 

At Louisville, for example, direct 
costs are less important than keeping 
down-time to a minimum. For safety 
reasons, little or no work can be done 
on this kind of unit while it’s on stream; 
when a shutdown is scheduled, a large 
maintenance force stands ready to 
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The steel you can see through takes many shapes! 


It’s the “see-through” metal that’s opening new 
horizons for American designers. It’s the metal that 
gives products new strength with a lighter look. It’s 
EXPANDED METAL by Wheeling. 

Formed from a sheet of steel that’s pierced and 
stretched, Wheeling Expanded Metal is stronger than 
the solid steel it’s made from. What’s more, the attractive 


open-diamond pattern permits free passage of light, air, 
heat and sound. 

Here’s a creative metal that can improve almost any 
product . . . make possible many new ones. If you’d like 
to talk over your ideas, call the Wheeling representative 
nearest you. Or write Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY -: IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 
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America’s new $50 billion super highway 
system demanded development of a super 
truck that could haul more and do more 
without being any bigger. How that miracle 
was accomplished is told here: 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 20: Even if your 
name happens to be a very long one (Na- 
tional Amalgamated Freight Hauling Com- 
pany, for instance), you can probably get 
the whole thing on the side of the trailer 
behind this amazing new tractor. But you’d 
barely have room for initials on the cab. 


For it’s only 50 inches long, a “miracle 
foot” shorter than competitive cab-over- 
engine tractors (and up to 4’ 4” shorter than 
conventional tractors). This can mean up to 
243 cubic feet more payload on every trip. 


COMPETITIVE | 


q WHITE 5000 


50” cab means much more payload. 


CO 


But if the cab is only 50 inches long, is 
it roomy? You bet your life. Just climb up 
in that big seat and stretch your legs. Easy- 
chair comfort. Look out the picture-window 
windshield — it’s 35% bigger! 

Now step down and thump that cab with 
your knuckles. Feels like armor plate! But 
it’s lightweight fiberglass — rigid and tough. 


Turn a key — the cab tilts forward to un- 


Introducing the revolutionary new WHITE 5000... 


NEW SUPER HAULER 


for New Super Highway System 


Carries more cargo without taking more room on the road! 


cover up to 335 diesel “horses” corrall 
in an engine of many aluminum component 


You see that weight-saving everywher« 
cab, engine, chassis. Disc wheels, hubs, 60 
gallon fuel tank — all aluminum. Yet t! 
frame is built like a bridge — heat-treate 


Power-tilt cab uncovers diesel powerhous¢ 


chrome-manganese steel with tubular 
members. Power-shift transmission. S|! 
wheel base. A parking brake that w 
automatically if the air line should 


In short — the WHITE 5000 ha 
greatest combination of comfort, perf 
ance, and safety features that ever 
down the pike. It’s the newest, exciting 
pression of the WHITE engineering concept 


Waite makes no “stamped-out” truck 
no “standard,” assembly-line vehicles. Ev: 
WHITE is built to the exact specificat 
of the hauling job it is slated to perf 
This takes a rare quality of engineering ski 
— a quality found in quantity nowhere | 
WHITE. Look at the whole WHITE 
You'll be glad you did, in the long ha 
THE WHITE MoTor COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Branches, distributors and dealers 
in all principal cities. 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 











Healthy 
circulation system 
for man-made 


f 


SAIN 




















There’s quite a healthy... and complex ... system of 
arteries under the skin of an aircraft or a missile. Metal tubing 
carries fuel to engines...carries orders from instruments 
to control mechanisms... and carries changes in 
conditions back to instruments as hydraulic or pneumatic 
pressure variations. 


[he miles of this hydraulic and pneumatic tubing hidden 
under the skin are linked together by highly precise fittings. 
The Tapco Group manufactures “FLODAR” Fittings to 
highest standards of precision. They are leakproofed, are 
easy to install originally, with assured-performance re-use. 


If your project, system, or subsystem uses tubing and you 
want highest quality fittings from 4%” to 2” diameter 
in either self-flaring, flareless, or flared types, write 
for literature on FLopar Fittings to Dept. BW-359, 
207 Hindry Avenue, Inglewood 1, California. 





— 
TAPCO GROUP 


tw Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
© cP 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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swarm over it So the engineers 
weighted their computations with min- 
imum duration of shutdown as the 
criterion, rather than minimum cost. 

An example of benefits from the very 
act of making the model and finding 
the critical path, even without going 
into the more advanced computations: 
Louisville methods people, in describ- 
ing the network, found ways of im- 
proving coordination of the shutdown. 
The network showed them sequences 
they hadn’t realized were possible 

Du Pont also found that the cost and 
time taken in gathering data can be ex- 
pected to shrink as operating and meth- 
ods people become more familiar with 
the scheduling technique and its bene- 
fits become more obvious. In the fu- 
ture, too, it should be easier to get data 
in more usable form; on this first proj- 
ect, figures were available on standard 
man-hours but had to be converted into 
elapsed job time 
¢ Bigger Picture—| he scheduling tech- 
nique is the product of two groups 
One is du Pont’s systems engineering 
development group, to which Walker 
belongs; the other is Remington Rand's 
applications research center, where 
Kelley headed the team 

Du Pont’s group seeks to find out 
how the new management sciences, 
such as the mathematical techniques of 
operation research, can be applied t 
the company’s engineering. The sched- 
uling technique is only one of several 
projects along this line 

At Remington Rand, Kelley's team 
provided the management science that 
du Pont sought—in this case, a special 
kind of linear programing. Kelle 
thinks the scheduling method is appli- 
cable to the whole engineering cycle; 
several construction companies have al- 
ready expressed interest in it to Rem- 
ington Rand 
e Parallel Project—Kelley and Walker 
didn’t know it while they were work- 
ing up the technique, but a parallel de- 


velopment was going on at the Special 
Projects Office of the Navv’s Bureau of 
Ordnance 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, manage- 
ment consultants, developed for the 
Navv this system, called PERT (for 
Performance Evaluation Reporting 
lechnique), to keep track of progress 
by research and development con- 


tractors on the Polaris missile 

This method, too, uses a network 
model, and it adds a feature that the 
RemRand-du Pont technique lacks— 
probabilities for the estimates of job 
time. However, it lacks the other sys- 
tem’s cost criteria, which are even 
more important. The two systems may 
complement each other in various ways 
and thus speed up the development of 
planning techniques for entire projects; 
engineers involved are beginning to ex- 
change information. END 
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Have these B.E.Goodrich truck tires 
traveled 100,000...150,000...200,000 miles? 


Make your estimate and win a 
THUNDERBIRD or 


CORVETTE 
or one of 310 other prizes 


( aa the combined mileage on the two B.F.Goodrich 
tires pictured here and you can win one of 311 prizes. 


Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Ex} 
tire above to the estimated mileage on the Power Express Tube 
tire below for your entry. The closest estimate to the nearest 
of a mile wins. 


These useg reports will help you make your estimate. 


Consolidated Petroleum Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsin..." All-Ny 
| Traction Express tires rolled 165,000 miles without ever bei 
the wheels.”’ 


CONTEST HINT: This has been called ‘“The 100,000-mile” Brown's Bakery, Defiance, Ohio . . “We obtain over 35,000 | 
tire. The user of these Traction Express tires (size 10.00-20), a on the original tread of our Power Express Tubeless tires, in add 


large freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires ten hours a day to reducing road delays caused by punctures by 20 per cent 
for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on all types of roads. 4 } 


& ° 


Your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer is listed under Tires i 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. B.F.Goodrich Tire Compan 
Division of The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 





Here's all you do! Anyone who owns a truck or is employed i 
transportation activity in a company operating trucks is eligible 


Visit your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer for entry blanks and c 
plete details. There’s nothing to write, nothing to buy. Just mak 
an estimate of the combined mileage of these two tires. 


YOU CAN WIN... 1st Prize YOUR CHOICE OF A 1959 THUNDER- 
BIRD OR CORVETTE + 2nd Through lIth Prizes MOTOROLA 
PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS + 12th Through 61st Prizes—-MOTOROLA 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS + 62nd Through 161st Prizes WATCH CUFF 
LINK SETS + 162nd Through 311th Prizes — CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 











Specify B.F.Goodrich tires when ordering new equipment 










CONTEST HINT: This is the oriZinal equipment tire on 
many new trucks: These Power Express Tubeless tires (size- 
8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-go 
deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
and winter. 


mileage / 


B.EGoodrich truck tires a 


Concrete Blocks Get Some Class 
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AUTOMATIC devices speed production all along the line at National. These loading 
and unloading machines handle the molded blocks before they go to autoclaves for curing. 


CURING of concrete blocks in new Toledo plant of National Cement Products Co. takes 
place in four autoclaves holding 3,840 blocks each. Job takes hours instead of days. 


Makers of concrete blocks are 
using automation and faster 
curing to turn out better prod- 
ucts in more than 300 varieties. 


Despite its popularity as a cheap and 
versatile building material, the concrete 
block has never had much glamor. Now, 
though, it seems to be graduating into 
sophisticated company. 

Architects are using concrete blocks 
for decorative effect—in walls with off- 
set and bas-relief patterns, in rugged- 
looking fireplaces, in screens. At the 
same time, manufacturers of the blocks 
have managed to improve their product 
in strength, color, and texture through 
new production-line techniques and bet- 
ter curing methods, such as are practiced 
at National Cement Products Co.’s 
new $1-million plant in Toledo (pic 
tures). 
¢ Replacing Brick—The vogue for con 
crete blocks boomed production last 
year to 2}-billion blocks worth $500- 
million, nearly double the 1948 rate. 
In many areas, bricks are now almost 
never used because blocks are cheaper 
and more practical. One Chicago brick 
company has switched almost com- 
pletely to production of block. It used 
to have 22 brick factories, now has one. 

Along with the boom, there have 
been some growing pains. Because of 
the intense demand, concrete block was 
often sold before it was completely 





When Columbia-Southern barium carbonate is added to the When the barium treatment is not employed, brick surface 
pugging water, the finished brick surfaces are attractive, uni- are discolored and frosty. These inferior bricks car 
form in color, and unstained. glazed or painted successfully. 


HOW COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN BARIUM KEEPS 
YOUR HOME FREE FROM “DRY-HOUSE SCUM’” 


Columbia-Southern barium carbonate has a lot to do By the simple addition of Columbia-Southern | 
with the attractive appearance, charm and beauty of the carbonate to the pugging water (in which the cl 
brick in your present home, or in the house you plan mixed), the soluble salts become harmless and 
to build. remaining within the brick. Bricks produced 
Maybe you’ve noticed dwellings where the bricks manner have a beautiful, rich-looking, unstained 
looked inferior, frosty white and stained. This unsightly that makes the home-owner and the brick 
condition, known as “dry-house scum” can be avoided turer very happy. 
easily while the bricks are being made. Columbia-Southern chemicals help achieve bet 
Most clays and shale from which bricks and tile are looking products . . . and help make them more easil 
formed, contain soluble salts. During the drying process, faster, more economically. In addition to barium « 
these salts are carried to the surface of the brick and are bonate, Columbia-Southern is a volume produce: 
often quite noticeable on the sides exposed in the dryer. chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash and related products 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Piate Glass Company * One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Bariurn Chemicals, Benzene Hexachlioride, Caicium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchior®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachioride 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chiorinated Benzenes, Chioro-IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals 
Perchlorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichiorethylene 




















can paint a 
brighter saJés 


picture 


...when you use the 


ntegrated ata 


rocessing System! 





The System that enables you to attach the control ticket right on the 
product, regardless of size, shape or surface...definite proof that PM 


serprmee 


75” tickets are the right tickets for practical automatic reorder and 


inventory control. 


‘Even though a PM “75” ticket becomes crumpled or partially mutilated 
through unusually rough handling—it can still be read automatically and 
accurately! This fact makes the KIMBALL PM “75” Integrated Data 
Processing System a new must with more and more progressive companies 
interested in reorder controls that really work. 


You'll be amazed how little it costs to put this product of the scientific age 
in which we live to work for you. It fits right into your present tabulating 
machine or Data Processing installation. For the complete story send for 
your FREE copy of the Kimball “Automatic Reorder” folder NOW! 
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cured. It takes 14 to 28 days to cure 
the blocks by drying in the open air. 
The result was a chorus of complaints 
about shrinkage and cracks. 

e Hot Ovens—To still these com- 
plaints, the industry is rapidly shifting 
from air drying to expensive, steam- 
fired autoclaves—giant units that pres- 
sure-cook the concrete block at 350F 
under 150 psi. These do the curing job 
in only eight to 12 hours. Since com- 
pletely cured blocks can be produced 
this way just a day before they are 
needed, it’s no longer necessary for the 
industry to keep a big inventory. At 
National Cement Products’ new Toledo 
plant, for instance, inventory has been 
slashed 75%, from 1-million to 250,000 
blocks. 

The price tag on autoclaves—larger 
ones such as National Cement’s four 
cost $90,000 each—is the main deter- 
rent to their use. However, 29 con- 
crete block plants have added autoclaves 
since mid-1956. And although the 112 
now operating in the U.S. and Canada 
form only a small fraction of the total 
of 3,000 concrete block plants, the 
autoclavers generally are among the 
larger producers. Last month the Auto- 
clave Building Products Assn. reor 
ganized itself into a full-fledged trade 
association, with John K. Selden, an 
autoclave expert, as technical director. 
¢ Production Lines—In order to take 
the best advantage of their fast-curing 
equipment, block makers are abandon- 
ing helter-skelter production methods 
and installing modern production lines. 

At National Cement, ingredients are 
fed automatically and precisely into 
hoppers for the trip to automatic molds, 
which shape the raw concrete blocks. 
The newly molded units are then 
pushed into trays, stacked automatically 
on pallets, and placed in the autoclaves 
on fork lift trucks. Thev are unloaded 
in the same fashion and moved on roller 
conveyors to the stacking area, where 
they are stacked by pneumatic hoists. 

Each of National Cement’s four auto- 
claves has capacity for 3,840 standard 
concrete blocks, 8x8xl6 in. In one 
eight-hour curing period, the plant can 
manufacture 13,360 blocks—enough for 
10 one-story masonry houses. 
¢ Twice Capacity—Thanks to the auto- 
matic machinery and transfer lines and 
the autoclaves, the Toledo company can 
double its output without adding to 
the work force. 

Other major autoclavers include De- 
troit’s Cinder Block, Inc.: Texas Indus- 
tries of Dallas; Hartstone of Tampa, 
Fla.; Mississippi’s Jackson Ready-Mix, 
and Harter Marblecrete of Oklahoma 
City. 

Naturally, the smaller, open-lot type 
of producer will be at a disadvantage 
when it comes to competing with auto- 
clavers in costs and quality. However, 
transportation bills can quickly tip the 
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New 450 HP LW-80—world’s largest « 
12’ bigh by 12’ wide, 5412’ long. Ii 
yards (80 tons) per trip at speeds uj 


From pit to plant, LeTourneau-Westinghouse moves with coal 


Earthmoving equipment manufacturer estimates steam generated 
from coal costs only half as much as from competitive fuels 


At LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, Ill., steam is 
used to heat an area that has swelled to a million square 
feet of space. But obsolete heating facilities proved 
inadequate for this demand. When engineering studies 
recommended a new heating plant, fuel surveys indicated 
that the firm should continue to use coal for availability 
and economy. Estimates proved that steam produced 
from burning coal in this area costs about half as much as 
from competitive fuels. Today fuel costs at this modern 
installation are at a minimum. Automatic, efficient opera- 
tion has lowered coal and ash handling costs. And man- 
power requirements have been reduced from 12 to 7 men. 
Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs 
and equipment—can effect great savings for you in the 
efficiency and economy of coal. 
Coal is lowest cost fuel 

Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original 
cost of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal 
is the lowest cost fuel in most industrial areas. And 
modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to 50% 


more steam per dollar, while automatic operation tri: 
labor costs and eliminates smoke problems. What's more 
tremendous coal reserves and mechanized mining procs 
dures assure you a constantly plentiful supply of coal! 

stable prices. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. BW-03, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
See our listing in Sweet’s P 
SEND COUPON FOR NEW BCI PUBLICATIONS. | @ 


Guide Specifications, with complete equipment criteria 
and boiler room plans: 


Bituminous Coal Institute BW-03 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen—Please send me: 

“ GS-1 (low-pressure heating plant, screw-type underfeed stoker ) 
GS-2 (high-pressure heating /or process plant, ram-typé¢ 

underfeed stoker ) ; GS-3 (automatic package boiler for heating 

and process plants). [1] Case histories on larger plants. 
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Fluid power that gives 
muscles to mobile equipment 


A front-end loader’s full bucket rises with a flick of a hydraulic control 
valve—just one example of the smoothly-powered motions which hydraulics 
imparts to mobile equipment ... bulldozers, shovels, scrapers, lift trucks, 
dump trucks, et 

Parker-Hannifin builds these hydraulic control valves. Also load-cushion- 
ing hydraulic accumulators, hydraulic hose and hose fittings, and hydraulic 
cylinders ...the “muscles” that turn fluid pressure into work and motion. 
Mobile equipment manufacturers are served by a special Parker-Hannifin 
sales staff, trained in mobile hydraulics. 

Other Parker-Hannifin products harness fluid power in factories; seal 
fluid power devices of all sorts; control air, oil, fuel, and hot gases on 
aircraft and missiles. Eleven plants and 2700 people 
comprise the Parker-Hannifin organization. 


Write for brochure which describes and illustrates 
Parker-Hannifin Corporation products and facilities. 


PARKER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 
17325 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 12, Ohio 


DIVISIONS: Parker Fittings and Hose Division, Cleveland and Eaton, Ohio; Parker Hydraulics 
Division, Cleveland; Hannifin Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, and St. Marys, Ohio; Parker Seal 

ny, Culver City and Los Angeles, California, Berea and L nd Cl 
Suusi DIARY: Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles and Inglewood, tifornin snd Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IN FLUID SYSTEMS 


cost balance in favor of the small, local 
producer in many cases. And though 
the autoclavers contend their blocks are 
better, they readily acknowledge that 
there’s nothing wrong with the other 
kind if properly made and cured. 

e 300 Varieties—The common concrete 
block visible in retaining walls and 
foundations everywhere is actually only 
one of 300 or so varieties now on the 
market. 

Of the new specialized types, prob- 
ably the most popular is “split block.” 
This is ordinary concrete block that has 
been split after casting to expose a 
rough, stone-like face much in demand 
for fireplaces, retaining walls, and the 
like.. These blocks are appealing to 
many architects interested in achieving 
a natural look 

All sorts of shapes are now available 
in concrete blocks, including scrolls, 
X-shapes, and filigree designs. 

There’s equal variety in surface fin- 
ishes offered to the block buyer. Some 
blocks are impregnated with color. 
Others are glazed or incorporate quartz, 
marble, or granite chips. Some come 
with smooth textures imparted by 
grinding on speci: il machines or using 
an aggregate mix finer than usual. 
¢ Concrete Walls—Still in the offing 
are masonry panels that could be put 
up as economically as some of the new 
prefabricated panels. Among these are 
thin curtain-wall panels of soapstone. 
In another version concrete block pan- 
els fastened to a steel frame can be 
erected into a wall in just about the 
same time it would take for a prefab 
wood-framed panel. Another suggested 
variation is to build the panels on the 
construction site in special forms 


Atomic Powered Tanker 
Sets Washington Adrift 


Rip tides are running in Washington 
over building an atomic powered 
tanker. 

The maritime industry says it is ready 
to build such vessels—if the government 
will pay a big share of the cost differ- 
ential between installing nuclear and 
conventional propulsion. 

The Administration is split on the 
issue. At recent House committee hear- 
ings, a Commerce Dept. transportation 
spokesman said that the art of nuclear 
propulsion was not yet far enough ad- 
vanced for the tanker. But Federal 
Maritime Administrator Clarence G. 
Morse argued for a large-size tanker, 
saying that only by developing full-scale 
working prototypes could nuclear pro- 
pulsion be properly developed for com- 
mercial shipping. 

Congress is still trying to decide 
whether it wants to authorize construc- 
tion; chances are that it will, with ap- 
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no more of this! 


Today, through the creative use of energy, 
America enjoys the highest standard of living on earth. Machinepower... 


mindpower in metal...multiplies our muscles a millionfold. 


More and more of the energy that powers our machines is supplied 
by natural gas pipelines that now provide over one-fourth of all 
our fuel energy. Energy that relieves labor of its drudgery... 

brings comfort, convenience to the home... 


gives us all more time to think and grow. 


From natural gas and oil...heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


HOUS N EXAS 


DIVISIONS: Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company « Tennessee Gas and Oi! Company « Bay Petroleum Company 


SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gas Transmission Company + Tennessee Life Insurance Company * AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemica Corp. 





propriation of funds put off to next 
year and the government committed to 
sharing the extra costs. 

The maritime industry has always 
considered tankers to be the most prac- 
tical merchant ship application of nu- 
clear power. It defended this view 
vainly back in 1956 when Congress 
voted money for the first atom-powered 
merchant ship, the passenger-cargo 
Savannah, due in service next year. Pres. 
Eisenhower wanted the Savannah type, 
to serve as a world-cruising advertise- 
ment for Atoms for Peace. 

What the Maritime Administration 
would like to build now is a tanker of 
around 60,000 deadweight tons, cost- 
ing an estimated $30-million, and 
powered with a boiling water reactor 
system, rather than the pressurized 
water system of the Savannah and the 
Navy’s nuclear submarines. The agency 
argues the boiling water reactor is 
lighter and more compact, and best 
suited for merchant applications at least 
for the immediate future. 

Industry proposals, all contingent on 
government financial help, include an 
Esso project for building a tanker. And 
Ford Instrument Co., a division of 
Sperry Rand, says it and the Isbrandt- 
sen Co. are ready to team up in con- 
verting an existing tanker to a gas- 
cooled, high temperature steam reactor 
system, at a cost somewhere around 
$15-million. 


Automation Gets Boost 
In Power Plant Control 


The electric power industry took two 
big steps toward more automation this 
week. 

¢ Big, conservative Philadelphia 
Electric Co. ordered a control system, 
directed by a digital computer, to moni- 
tor operation of its generating plants. 
The controls and computer will be 
supplied by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
Brown Instrument Div. and Datamatic 
Div. The system will determine which 
generating facilities can most economic- 
ally meet power demands, and will 
automatically assign the load through- 
out the electric company’s plants. 

¢ Louisiana Power & Light Co.— 
already a digital computer user in its 
Sterlington station (BW—Nov.22’58, 
p64), where a computer monitors plant 
operations—announced that it is going 
one step further in its new $30-million 
Little Gypsy station. There a Daystrom 
Systems Div. computer will actually 
run the plant from start up to shut 
down. It will be .the first fully auto- 
matic generating station. 

The two events are a victory for pro- 
ponents of digital computer control. 
Most load distribution computers have 
been of the analog type. END 
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“CHEER UP SPIKE, MAYBE DIS CYCLONE COMING LiP 
CIN HELP US GIT OVER DAT CYCLONE.” 






Cyclone Chain Link Fence has discouraged many a 
thief and vandal from trying to enter a plant or mill. 
This strong, sturdy fence, topped with three strands of 
barbed wire, provides a very effective barrier to keep 
out trespassers, control employee or visitor traffic. 
Cyclone Fence is made of top-quality materials 
and is built to give long, trouble-free service. For 
more information on Cyclone Fence—and the Cyclone 
Erection Service—send in the convenient coupon. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
Dept. 439, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Send free booklet, “Your Fence.” 
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Cyclone Fence Dept. ; 
American Steel & Wire United States Stee! 
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for Capetentn: 
_South Africa 


A Zulu in full tribal dress dips his 
hand into the frozen food cabinet of a 
South African supermarket 
completes the link of old and new that 
involves two continents. 


.- and 


_ The freezer cabinet came from the 
U. S.—shipped via Farrell Lines by 
the Kelvinator Division of American 
Motors Corporation. It is representa- 
tive of the phenomenal progréss and 
development of this “Continent of 
Contrast”. . . and of the expanding 
African market for U. S. goods. 


Farrell Lines is expert in this market, 
with years of invaluable experience 
gained through carrying a countless 
variety of products to Africa and back. 
For answers to your questions about 
African trade, write or call: Farrell 
Lines, 26 Beaver St., N.Y. WH 4-7460. 





FARRELL LINES 


only steamship company linking the 
Ly S. with all three ocean coasts of Africa. 
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Pulse Count on Office Machines 


what it tells 
how long a machine was down while the 
operator was at lunch or lingering over 
the coffee break, how long it was left 
idle by a jerky flow of work, how long 


aking the productive pulse of expen- 
sive data processing equipment can be 
as important to the cost-conscious exec- 
utive as a patient’s pulse is to a doctor. 
So, appropriately enough, the desktop 
device pictured above, designed to keep 
tabs on up to 20 machines, was devel- 
oped by Gorrell & Gorrell, a Westwood 
(N.J.) company that also makes med 
ical recording equipment. 

The device, called a Bar Chart Re- 
corder, looks into each machine on its 
beat every two minutes; if the machine 
is Operating properly, the device inks in 
a line on the scheduling chart, and 
moves on to the next machine. At the 
end of the day, the performance of each 
machine is recorded on a bar chart. 

rhe recorder is almost frightening in 


Thus management can see 


it took to set it up. The recorder can 
even be hooked into the main office, 
and tell its story in dots and dashes. 

In one instance, a printing company 
uses the recorder for periodic sampling 
of the production rate on its presses, 
with the number of dashes in a line in- 
dicating the output for a minute. Reg- 
ular counters on the presses, of course, 
show total output, but the recorder’s 
chart also indicates slowdowns as soon 
as they begin. 

The 20-channel recorder costs $450, 
a 40-channel sells for $750. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Radio tubes, a fifteenth the size of an or- 
dinary miniature tube and needing one- 
fifth less the power, are Radio Corp. 
of America’s counter to the transistor. 
By redesigning the components and sub- 
stituting metal for glass in the tube’s 
envelope, RCA thinks it has eliminated 
most of the fragility that has been 

big talking point for switching to tran- 
sistors. RCA calls the new tubes Nuvis- 
tors, says they can withstand tempera- 
tures ranging from 600F to —320F. 

* 


Bantam buses—lower, shorter, and a 
foot narrower than other small buses— 
have been developed for schools, indus- 
tries, and bus lines by Divco-Wayne 
Corp., of Richmond, Ind. The ban- 
tams come in three sizes, starting from 
a 117-in. wheel base, 12-passenger model 
and topped by a 154-in., 20-passenger 


bus. Prices run from $4,500 to $6,500; 
operating costs are only 16¢ per mile. 
s 
Electron beam welders that can fuse 
together such tough atomic age mate- 
rials as bervilium, tantalum, molyb- 
denum, and zirconium are being sold 
by Air Reduction Co. The high vac- 
uum does double duty by shielding the 
highly reactive metals from atmospheric 
contamination. And the smallness of 
the electron beam—*s in. in diameter— 
makes possible more intricate welds. 
. 
A pocket adding machine, built onto the 
underside of a 5-in. slide rule, is being 
imported from Germany by Harrison 
Home Products Corp. of New York. 
The machine can handle six-digit fig- 
ures; numbers are rung up with a 
stvlus. Price: $9.95. 
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TOP FROM LEFT: LOCKHEED ELECTRA, BRISTOL BRITANNIA, VICKERS-ARMSTRONG VANGUARD. MIDDLE: BOEING 707, FOK- 
KER/FAIRCHILD FRIENDSHIP, CONVAIR 880. BOTTOM: DE HAVILLAND COMET, DOUGLAS DC-8, SUD AVIATION CARAVELLE. 


ALL THE WORLD'S 


NEW JET AIRLINERS Step aboard a jet airliner anywhere in the free world, 

and you'll be traveling with Collins Electronics. 
USE Naturally, leading airlines have specified Collins 

communication and navigation equipment to assure 
the utmost in reliability and high performance. 
After two decades of working hand in hand with the 
airlines, Collins continues to pace the industry. Even 
now the company is introducing advancements in 
air traffic control safety and long range navigation. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY + CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA * DALLAS, TEXAS © BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





MARKETING 


How a Nickel Miner Turns Into a 


International Nickel, with more 
metal than markets in sight, is 
revamping itself to make selling 
its No. 1 goal. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has shifted its nickel-plated gears 
into high and is off on a race for new 
markets and a quick expansion of pres 
ent ones. For a company almost um 
versally looked upon as a staid, un 
hurried organization, this must be set 
down as nothing less than a spectacular 
reversal of form. 

he charts at the right readily explain 
what’s behind Inco’s change of pacc 
Not in two decades has there been the 
certainty of such an abundant supply 
of nickel, the white, hard-to-find, hard- 
to-mine metal which goes into every 
thing from tiny memory units for 
computers to the skin on a rocket 
e Changed Pattern—True, there have 
been times in recent history when you 
could get about all the nickel you 
wanted. Last year was such a time. 
And to outsiders, the sharp recession in 
1958 must have seemed nothing more 
than that—just a more severe version 
of what happened to nickel in, say, 
1949. Inco’s sales, according to the 
annual report out this week, fell from 
$422.8-million in 1957 to $322-million. 
Profits of $39.6-million amounted to 
just over 12% of sales, compared to 
$86-million, or almost 20%, the pre- 
vious year. U.S. consumption of nickel 
fell from just under 250-million Ib. to 
only 160-million Ib. 

Always in the recent past, though, 
such periods of plentiful supply have 
been short-lived. The over-all pattern 
of the industry throughout those vears 
was one of chronic shortages. But now, 
even with a rapid recovery in total de- 
mand for nickel, it appears certain that 
if those days are not gone forever, their 
return is at least pushed far enough 
into the future to cause profound and 
permanent changes in Inco 
e Basic Shift—These changes have al- 
ready affected everything from the job 
of Henry S. Wingate (cover and left), 
president, down through top manage- 
ment and out to the field, where Inco’s 
customers are gratifyingly struck by the 
company’s new solicitousness. 

Behind the shifts within the organiza- 
tion is the fact that Inco has decided, 
once and for all, to become a marketing 


PRES. HENRY S. WINGATE says people 
call Inco just “a marvelous mining com- 
pany,” but “we’re going to change all that.” 
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company as well as a topnotch mining 
and metal company. As Wingate told 
a recent meeting of top managers at the 
company’s New York headquarters: “I 
get a little impatient . . . when wherever 
I go people mention Inco and say: 
‘There's a marvelous mining company.’ 
We're going to change all that.” 


|. Nickel, Nickel, Nickel 


Even since late 1955, Wingate—who 
is also president of the parent com- 
pany’s big U.S. sales and manufacturing 
subsidiary, International Nickel Co., 
Inc.—has been telling anyone who 
would listen that the time was coming 
when nickel would be in more than 
adequate supply. Few would believe 
him. “It looked to us then,” Wingate 
recalls, “that about 1958 we would 
probably be coming out of a position 
of shortage.” He was too right. But it 
wasn’t simply the recession—defense re 
quirements were falling, the government 
stockpile was filling, new producers 
were on the scene, and—a fact many 
didn’t know—“‘we were hopeful on 
exploration work.” 
¢ Ore Strike—In early 1956, a phone 
call from field men in Manitoba to 
Wingate in his New York office at 67 
Wall St. confirmed a major nickel ore 
discovery in Manitoba. Crash reports 
on the outlook for markets for nickel 
from this new source were pouring in 
by March. In December, 1956, arrange- 
ments were completed with the Mani- 
toba government, and a decision was 
made to push through, even though it 
was midwinter, the construction of an 
integrated processing works in the Cana- 
dian wilderness. (Picture, top right). 
This involved building an entire town— 
called Thompson after the ehairman 
of Inco’s board, John F. Thompson— 
and a spur railroad. 

When the decision was made, nickel 
was in its generally prevailing pre-1958 
state of short supply. Looking back, 
Inco admits it was a braver decision— 
oné which will eventually cost $175- 
million—than was first realized. Not 
till early 1957, as demand in Canada 
fell, did Inco get the first inkling of 
the coming recession. Work was pushed 
at Thompson anyway, even though by 
late 1957 the recession had hit the 
U.S. market hard. 

“We found ourselves,” says Win- 
gate, “contributing to the certain over- 
supply of nickel.” 
¢ Parade—Inco wasn’t alone. Other 
producers, urged on by Washington 
through incentive contracts that started 
during the Korean war, had already 
raised total capacity. Later, Freeport 
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NEW FACILITIES, such as Inco’s nickel works in 
Manitoba by 1961 will create for the industry a... 
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MASSIVE GAP between the nickel industry's capacity 
and current consumption. Inco is out to fill the gap by... 
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STAINLESS MACHINERY HIGH NICKEL 1RON & COPPER & ALL 
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NEW MARKETING emphasis, especially on big tonnage cus- 
tomers like stainless steel, chrome-plating, nickel alloy steels. 
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Burnham 
Finney 
says 

“In many cases, 
it pays 
to go outside 
for special 
tooling...” 










Burnham Finney, distinguished editor of AMERICAN MACHINIST 


* “Profits for American industry today depend more than 
ever on management's ability to keep costs down. Recognizing industry's 
obsolescence of plant and equipment, McGraw-Hill’s 34 magazines recently 
launched a ‘Plan '59’ campaign, stressing the importance of modernizing 
now for growth and profits. Less than one-third of all plant and equipment 
is modern in the sense of ‘new’ since 1950. Two-thirds is pre-Korean. 


“U. S. manufacturers must increase their productivity, lower their costs, 
improve the quality of their products and insure reasonable profit margins 
by installing up-to-date equipment and tooling. These tools, on the average, 
are 54% more productive than those of ten years ago. 


“In this drive the nation’s contract tool and die shops can 

contribute enormously. In 20 years as chief editor, I have seen first-hand 
their skilled man-power, physical equipment, resourcefulness and 
technical knowledge. They are consultants to the metalworking industry 
in devising new production methods and in upgrading precision. These 
shops contain a tremendous reservoir of facilities and experience for 
building special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, molds and special machines— 
and in high-precision machining—which constitute the basic needs 

for efficient production. 


“That's why, I feel, in many cases, it pays to go outside for special tooling” 


National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association 
906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services 

. «an organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, 
and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 
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Nickel Co., a subsidiary of Freeport 
Sulphur, launched its Port Nickel, La., 
refinery using Cuban ore concentrates. 
First production is due this year, and 
by 1961 Port Nickel will be refining 
50-million Ib. of nickel a year. The 
government’s Nicaro refinery in Cuba 
can now produce 54-million Ib. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines and Sher- 
itt Gordon Mines, two other Canadian 
producers, have boosted total capacity 
in recent vears. In this country, the 
Hanna Mining Co. can produce 18- 
million Ib. today, up from nothing in 
1954. Inco’s own Sudbury works in 
Ontario puts out 310-million Ib. And, 
by 1961, its Thompson mine and re- 
finery will be producing 75-million Ib. 
All this adds up to two things 

e Inco’s virtual monopoly over 
80% of the U.S. and free world de- 
liveries as late as 1951—has been cut 
back to under 60% of capacity. 

e Total capacity in the free world 
by 1961 will amount to 650-million Ib., 
far more than has ever been used in 
any year, even in superbooms. 

e Huge Gap to Fill—Just how much 
more nickel might have been used in 
the past if the industry hadn't been 
plagued by shortages is anybody’s guess, 
including Inco’s. But Inco is taking 
no chances. Both the Canadian Com- 
pany and the United Kingdom subsid- 
iary, Mond Nickel Co., which serves 
Europe and the Near and Far East 
markets, are preparing to match the 
new marketing efforts of the U.S. unit. 

Right now, though, the chief con- 
cern for Wingate is the vast U.S. mar- 
ket. It takes 65% of the free world 
supply. So far, its peak year was in 
1956, when industry here consumed 
250-million Ib. By 1961, almost 440- 
million Ib. will be made available for 
the U.S. 

That’s the sales gap which Wingate 
and his newly reorganized domestic 
company have to fill. 


ll. Disenchanted Customers 


Filling the gap won't be easy, de- 
spite the fact that nickel is prized as 
one of the finest of all alloying agents 
because of the strength it gives other 
metals and its corrosion resistance. 

For one thing, the years of chronic 
shortages started just about all of nick- 
el’s customers searching for substitutes. 
Inco itself was often its own worst 
salesman. Its sales and development 
and research people time and again 
found themselves devising methods to 
help customers limit—even eliminate— 
their nickel requirements. 

In the case of stainless steel, for 
instance, producers had to cut back 
on the amount of nickel used, usually 
about 8%, and sometimes had to use 
only chrome as an alloy. The end 
product was not nearly so good—and 
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Photographed by Robert Yarnai! f 


Flee’ move lin shiyatne 


The sign of shipping on the move! These refrigerator cars are part of 
the huge, modern fleet of Railway Express “reefers” moving quickly to 
thousands of destinations all over the country. These cars are the newest 
available—specially designed to carry your shipments in complete safety. 
And this is just one example of the multimillion-dollar Railway Express 
modernization program to bring you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.) .. . and special 
low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure ship- 


'ping—call Railway Express! 


shipping goes MODERN 
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today, somewhere 
in your operations, 
you can make substantially 
more money with... 


OSBORN POWER 
BRUSHING 





if you’re interested in 
RAPID DEBURRING 
this may be the way 













BEFORE BRUSHING 

... hand-finishing 
took 45 minutes 
per part. 








AFTER 
BRUSHING BRUSHAMATIC® 51 SERIES 
y ... Brushamatics rapid, MACHINE with heavy-duty 

uniform dcdening Osborn Keb» Brushes deburrs } 
takes just 3 minutes. rapidly, economically. 











PROBLEM: DEBURRING KING-SIZE PARTS like this 32” diameter sprocket 
was slow and costly for a leading gear and sprocket manufacturer. 
Hand“filing these big, extra-tough burrs took 45 minutes per part. 

a 

SOLUTION: AN OSBORN BRUSHAMATICs, MACHINE now does the job 
automatically in just 3 minutes—15 times as fast—and is piling up 
significant dollar savings. 

If saving this kind of time and money on deburring, finishing or cleaning operations 

is important to you—have your Production Engineer write us for details on an Osborn 

Brushing Analysis for your plant today. No cost or obligation. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue « Cleveland 14, Ohio SSBORN ® 


BRUSHING MACHINES «¢ BRUSHING METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES «+ FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
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unfavorable results stood out against 
competing metals. 

The shortage periods let aluminum— 

an arch rival of nickel in many fields— 
make major inroads into the auto in- 
dustry. For instance, it took over some 
stainless steel jobs as well as chromium- 
plated brightwork. Chrome plate is 
normally the second biggest market for 
nickel. But everyone knows how chrome 
plate deteriorated quickly on many post- 
war cars. The reason: not enough nickel 
for the undercoating. So auto people 
struggled with substitute formulas, used 
aluminum where possible, and damned 
the nickel they couldn’t get. 
e Bad Marks and Good—The same 
frustrations cropped up in most of 
nickel’s well-built big tonnage markets. 
Under such circumstances, even as late 
as 1956, savs Wingate: “It was useless 
to reorganize for marketing. We were 
simply ambassadors to the trade.” 

As a company, though, Inco gets 
good marks generally from industry for 
(1) its stable price policy (nickel costs 
74¢ per Ib. today against 35¢ in 1938 
and black market prices that went as 
high as $3.50); (2) its help on nickel 
shortage problems; and (3) the way it 
handled the hot potato of allocating 
nickel—a job Washington turned over 
to it—during Korea. 


Ill. Age of Promotion 


Today, Inco is well on its way toward 
leaving those frustrating days behind it. 
Its necessarily technical approach to 
marketing has given way to big-time 
promotion, with these two chief goals: 

¢ To convince industry that it no 
longer will be whipsawed by nickel 
shortages and thus can include nickel 
in its long-range planning. 

¢ To expand the markets of its 
customers’ customers. 

As soon as “massive excess capacity” 
was certain, Wingate and other top 
officers hit the road. Wingate per- 
sonally called a dozen or more presi- 
dents of his largest customers, who were 
to be interviewed by an outside opinion 
survey group Inco hired. “I asked 
them,” he says, “not to dwell on the 
favorable aspects. They were kind 
enough to say: “You needn’t worry.” 

The survey confirmed Inco’s fears 
that industry “didn’t know at all what 
we were trying to do.” 

That’s changed now. It used to be 
that the Inco president didn’t get to 
Pittsburgh, a major market, once in 
years. He does now, and he tells cus- 
tomers what Inco’s doing. 
¢ Revamping—In mid-1958, a_ task 
foree committee was set up to launch 
14 crash programs to “create quick de- 
mand” in the steel industry. Each had 
specific assignments—stainless steel in 
windows, for instance. 

By fall, Inco formally reorganized it- 
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Pritchard applies automatic data logging 
with,above all GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Socony’s new 6000 bbl /day catalytic reforming 
unit at Casper, Wyoming might have been just 
another refinery addition—except for one vital 
difference. Along with the usual vessels and pip- 
ing, J. F. Pritchard & Co., engineers and builders 
of the unit, provided a complete data logging and 
scanning system to monitor processes. This cen- 
tralized automatic system supplements manual 
supervision and contributes to more efficient op- 
eration. The end result is lower operating costs 
and more profitable refinery operation. 

The construction of this ultra-modern refining 
unit is an example of how Pritchard looks beyond 
the obvious to engineer and build plants with 
good financial design — the “extra” that gives 
Pritchard clients maximum return on capital. 

Pritchard’s experience in petroleum ranges 
from the design, engineering and construction of 


individual processing units to complete refineries. 
Pritchard also serves the oil field processing in- 
dustry with facilities for operations such as sul- 
phur removal and recovery, natural gas 
dehydration and pressure maintenance. If you 
are considering new construction in these fields, 
ask Pritchard to show you how good financial 
design can work for you. 






zr. Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 


Dept. 407, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo, 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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ALL 49 STATES TOUCH THE SEA. Packaging brings the bounty of 
Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf to every food store. It turns shelves and lock 

fish lover’s paradise—where the choicest fish and shellfish are always in sea 

the consumer never has to clean them. If you pack tuna, salmon, mackerel, 


shrimp, clams, crab or lobster, remember ... 


Continental has the 
right package Jor you! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...-SERVING AMERICA 


ANS © VAPOR-VAC M® CLOSURES e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING o 
SHIPPING CONT JERS © STEEL CONTAINERS o@ PAPER 
TIC CONTAINES « FOLDING CARTONS « DECOWARE® 
BONDWARE® « LA WARE « BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLAS 
WRAPPINGS @ PAPERBOARD « MULTIWA 




















How 
Pittsburgh Coke 
Serves 


America’s Basic 


Industries 





Problem: K. O. the Color! 


HAT would you do if you wanted to remove undesirable 
W color from a liquid? Engineers of the processing industries 
have already found the best and most economical way: 
Pass the liquid through a bed of Pittsburgh granular activated 
carbon. Out goes the color and down go processing costs! 

These coal-derived, sponge-like granules are so porous that a 
handful contains 25 acres of adsorbent surface. They were 
developed by Pittsburgh Coke and no other material on the 
market can match their unique ability to decolorize, purify or 
refine such products as sugar, pharmaceuticals and 
industrial chemicals. 

Superior activated carbons are another example of 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company’s basic ability to 
create better, more useful products from coal . . . and to 
guard their quality and purity through every step of 
production, from coal to finished product. 


ACTIVATED CARBON « COAL CHEMICALS © PLASTICIZERS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS « CEMENT © PIG IRON @ 
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self to give marketing top priority. For 
the first time, a Marketing Services Div. 
was established, with Vice-Pres. Lars 
R. Larsen in charge. Under him come 
commercial research, advertising, and 
sales promotion. Both the primary 
nickel department, which has direct 
sales responsibility, and development 
and research were reorganized to slant 
their efforts to the job of sales. 

¢ Blitz—Larsen’s group has just com- 
pleted its most spectacular job. Inco 
led a major nationwide promotion of 
stainless steel products that was a com- 
plete merchandising package from mill 
to retail store counter. 

It enlisted key department stores in 
32 cities, got steel producers to par 
ticipate, and staged a February blitz. 
That included double-spread four-color 
advertisements in Look and the Satur- 
dav Evening Post, 12 radio newscasts 
over 35 stations, Inco ads in 32 news- 
papers, and the stores’ own newspaper 
ads—126 pages counted so far. Through- 
out, the “gleam of stainless steel’ 
theme carried the message. 

Inco put together a buyer’s guide for 
department store buvers that listed the 
names and addresses of every manufac- 
turer of stainless steel products from A 
(animal feeding dishes) to Y (vacht rig- 
ging). 

Just what this all cost, Inco isn’t 
saying, but at least one big Pittsburgh 
steel customer saw the budget figure: 
“We were impressed.” 
¢ Many Guns—Inco’s new-born mar- 
keting division has also attacked an- 
other major market—construction alloy 
steels that go into machinery parts such 
as gears and shafts. The immediate 
object: to rebuild markets nickel lost 
when “national emergency steel’ re- 
placed many nickel alloy steels, then 
tended to become standard. 

One thing that helped to build good- 
will was a detailed market study of the 
total alloy steel market—first of its kind. 
It shows where mill and warehouse 
shipments go, in what quantities, to 
which markets, and into what products 
and industries. 

“We are interested in upgrading all 
carbon level steels into alloy steels, 
whether nickel alloy or not,” says Frank 
Bailey, assistant manager of marketing. 
Inco figures that with nickel available, 
it will grab its share. 

Beyond that, Inco urged warehouses 
to simplify their alloy steel inventory 
problem by concentrating on just two 
grades containing nickel. 

As for the market for auto bright- 
work, a Market Planning Corp. study 
showed just how badly Inco’s relations 
with the industry had slumped. The 
upshot has been an advertising cam- 
paign merchandised to 1,100 auto execu- 
tives, 1,916 platin shops (which get 
their nickel seca | a handful of big 
independent plating distributors), and 
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New! Dependable 
/ntercom with 


BUILT-IN 
COURTESY 








Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic’”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 


becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 


for outside calls. 


@ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while “‘on the phone” 


Installations in every type of busi- 
ness prove that Executone pays 
for itself many times over! Write 
for more information. 


Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Lecisone’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


©U.8. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


cularly interested in: 


(0 Switchboard Relief 
0 Locating Personnel 





EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. X-1 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 


OC Inter-Office Communication 
O Intra-Plant Communication 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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In maintenance painting, the cost of 
application runs 4 to 10 times the cost of 
the paint. 

It is most important, therefore, that 
the paint brand be selected with greatest 
care, because the paint either serves you 


well, or you are sorely out of pocket. 





As the world’s largest paint manu- 
facturer, we are certain we can guide 
you effectively to greatest maintenance 
economy whether for build- 
ings, plants or auto- 


motive fleets. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 U. S. CITIES 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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13,000 light industries. Inco’s top 
people also are now carrying the story 
of ample supplies direct to Detroit. 


IV. Direct Sales 


While all the promotion has been 
going on, Inco has reshuffled its direct 
sales efforts. It has assigned specific 
steel companies to 11 regional sales 
managers, two of whom are already in 
the field in Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
Like account executives, these men are 
supposed to know everything and every- 
body—top to bottom—about each of the 
companies. They are responsible for 
all sales to their specific companies. 

Industry managers have been named 
to evaluate every industry that buys 
nickel. 

Field sections, 11 of them, have the 
job of expanding the use of nickel- 
containing materials. They work with 
the customers of Inco’s customers, and 
have no responsibility for selling Inco 
nickel—just nickel. Each field man is 
supposed to know every consumer of 
nickel-bearing metals in his area. 

“It used to be,” says A. P. Gagnebin, 
primary nickel vice-president, “‘that we 
would wait for a customer to bring us 
a problem. Now we go out and find out 
what his problems are—some of which 
he might not even know he has.” 

The regional men, says Gagnebin, 
have the job of “pushing nickel into 
the steel mills,” and the field men, 
contacting the mills’ customers, have to 
“pull it out” in finished products. 
¢ Focal Point—The whole direct selling 
effort comes together in the task forces, 
set up last year on a “crash” basis and 
now formally organized. These are 
assigned specific jobs, with one man in 
charge. 

“The whole idea of our reorganiza- 
tion,” says Wingate, “is having each 
activity wrapped around the neck of a 
single man. In the shortage era, 10 
different people would be poking at a 
problem. Now, whatever the project, it 
goes to one man.” 
¢ No Letup—Wingate’s concern now is 
“to warn people not to. let up, with 
all this juicy business since recovery.” 

There isn’t much likelihood of that, 
though, with all the capacity staring 
Inco in the face. Wingate says, “We 
are erring on the side of approving 
everything . . . We can pull in the 
reins later.” 

Though Inco’s future is built on 
nickel, it is a major source of copper 
and, by continually improving the pro- 
cessing of nickel-bearing ore, is recover- 
ing a whole series of metals such as 
the platinum metals, cobalt, and a high- 
grade iron ore. 

“But,” says Wingate, “the greatest 
contribution of these other metals is to 
assure us a long-life in nickel.” END 
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THESE “EMPTIES” ARE BIG WHEELS IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 


IS YOUR SHIPPING ROOM PART 
OF THE PLAN or just an afterthought? 


Properly planned, it may make a large contribu- 
tion to your over-all cost-reduction program. The 
branded cores shown here identify 3 unusually 
gifted gummed tapes — exclusive Hudson devel- 
opments that speed sealing and reduce expenses. 

BLUE RIBBON is Hudson’s super-standard 
tape, with extra heavy adhesive for a lightning- 


fast seal. Turns out more finished packages per 
hour, speeds shipping. ORANGE CORE, the 
world’s largest seller, sets the standard for safe, 
economical closures. Both have RENACEL, 
Hudson’s exclusive coldproof, odorless adhesive. 
Assures dependable closures at any temperature. 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O’WAR KRAFT © BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 








Keeps air and hands free of odor — preferred by 
packaging personnel. FASTWELD, multi-direc- 
tionally reinforced with Fiberglas, offers massive 
strength for 2-strip production-line sealing. O.K.’d 
for all freight classifications. 

These “extras” by Hudson cut the expenses of 
the shipping room, make it part of the plan for 
profit. Call your Hudson career man distributor, 
or write direct for informative literature. Address 
Dept. B-8, HUDSON PULP & PAPER CoRP., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HUDSON W. ~~ 


industrial Products Division 
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Charges of Price Discrimination 


Land Carpet Makers on FTC Mat 


The Federal Trade Commission has charged two big 
carpet manufacturers with illegal price discrimination. 
In a complaint against Mohasco Industries, Inc., makers 
of Mohawk and Alexander Smith lines, and Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., FTC alleged that the com- 
panies used quantity discount procedures that give 
customers who buy in large amounts price advantages 
over smaller buyers. 

According to the complaint, the two companies grant 
up to a 5% discount on purchases of $100,000 for Bige- 
low-Sanford and $105,000 from Mohasco. No dis- 
counts are given on purchases below $5,000. FTC charges 
that the carpet makers permit their chain store customers 
to combine the buying of their various retail outlets in 
order to qualify for the maximum discount, even though 
individual stores may not buy enough to qualify. The 
effect, says the complaint, may be substantially to lessen 
competition between the favored and nonfavored cus- 
tomers. May Dept. Stores and Allied Stores Corp. are 
two chains named as receiving price advantages. 

Both Mohasco and Bigelow-Sanford are studying the 
complaints. But spokesmen for both companies indi- 
cated that quantity discounts are usual in the carpet 
industry. 


Beauty Ranks Third in Kitchen Wares; 
It's How They Function That Counts 


Rubbermaid, Inc., of Wooster, Ohio, is conducting 
some unusual marketing research to find out what house- 
wives think of the drainer trays, dish racks, sink basins, 
and other household products it makes. Rubbermaid 
president, Forrest B. Shaw, says, “We get all wrapped up 
with ourselves out in the plant sometimes, and when 
I bring home a new product, my wife will often say, 
‘Who dreamed that up?” 

To bring dreamers and users together, Rubbermaid 
invited wives of its executives, office personnel, and fac- 
tory workers to a “coffee break” at the local country 
club, and let their designers listen in on what the women 
had to say about its wares. The first meeting was so suc- 
cessful that the company held two more. 

The ladies had a few surprises for designers. Rubber- 
maid has used color to “brighten the home,” but the 
housewives indicated they would prefer gray or some 
neutral shade. Beauty, in fact, came third behind ease of 
cleaning and function in the women’s preferences. 

In addition to new ideas about old products, Rubber- 
maid got some ideas for new products. A cup rack to 
accompany the plate rack the company makes, and a 
telephone rack that can be attached to chairs were two 
suggestions. 
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Rubbermaid showed the housewives new products that 
will be introduced at the July housewares show in At- 
lantic City. And it tried out some ideas for future 
products. “Their frank opinion will steel the company 
in its decisions on which products will see daylight,” 
says a spokesman. 

& * s 


Better Business Bureaus Find a Way 


To Codify the Squawks of Customers 


About 100 of the nation’s Better Business Bureaus 
are adopting a system to enable them to tell retail and 
service companies exactly why people are angry at them. 
Companies can use the inventory of ill will to correct 
or avoid specific faults in their customer relations. The 
plan is also a streamlined way for bureaus to handle the 
gripes that flow in with less time and paperwork. Better 
Business Bureaus last year handled about 2.5-million 
inquiries and complaints. 

The Pittsburgh Better Business Bureau developed 
this method last year. It searched its files to discover 
the most frequent gripes and incorporated these into a 
form that the complainant fills out and returns. Staff 
members can take the facts from the form quickly and 
keep records of what people find most annoying. Accord- 
ing to general manager G. H. Dennison, this saves tedious 
hours of deciphering letters and listening to emotion- 
charged tales of woe. 

Reporting on its own analysis of 8,000 complaints, the 
Pittsburgh Bureau says eight business blunders accounted 
for 91% of them. Heading the list is company failure 
to live up to guarantees and contracts. Not fulfilling 
promised adjustments, unsatisfactory installation or serv- 
ice, and oral misrepresentation are other sources of dis- 
satisfaction. 

ee ee 


Marketing Briefs 


Nuyens et Cie. is again advertising its vodka and 
cordials over a Boston radio station. Station WCRB, 
Boston, canceled the company’s ads last fall after the 
National Assn. of Broadcasting and the Distilled Spirits 
Institute cited their bans against liquor broadcast ad- 
vertising. Pointing to a good response from its previous 
ads, Nuyens is now on WBOS, and says “radio is a fine 
medium for us.” 


Motor scooters have won in Colorado. A bill in the 
state Assembly to prevent 14 to 16-year olds from driv- 
ing the little vehicles is dead for this session. Colorado 
is one of several states that considered raising age require- 
ments for drivers, thus eliminating a prime market for 
scooters (BW—Feb.14'59,p50). 


Cleveland, which started the parade of razzle-dazzle 
“you auto buy now” sales promotions (BW—May3’58, 
p54), is at it again. Its current “auto buy days” are run- 
ning Mar. 13 through 23, with the slogan “There is a 
part of Cleveland in every car you buy.” Theme is to 
stress the city’s growing role as a supplier of auto 


parts. 
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What do you expect 
of a modern electrical 


manufacturing corporation? 


A leading manufacturer in its field, professional in every phase of business conduct. 
Expansion at a rate faster than the remarkable growth pattern of the electrical industry. 


A forward-looking, soundly built organization working from this growth pattern. 
Each of its products a leader in its market. 
A company with integrity. 


FEDERAL PACIFIC /S ALL THIS... AND MORE 


FFE FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Best in Electrical Distribution and Control Equipment e¢ General Offices: Newark 1, New Jersey 




















Household goods 
moved yesterday... 


yet he’s fresh 
on the job today! 


BECAUSE NORTH AMERICAN 
HANDLED HIS MOVE 
WITH KID-GLOVE* CARE 





EXPERT PACKING 
(with Kid-Glove* care) 





~ Os 


STRAIGHT THROUGH DELIVERY 
(in modern Van) 








UNPACKING AND ARRANGING 


Modern corporations, to save executive time when transferring 
personnel, say “leave it to North American.” There’s good reason 
for this: North American Wife-Approved Kid-Glove* service is 
professional through every step. The lady of the house will like the 
way her possessions are handled, packed, skillfully placed in the 
van and unpacked—then carefully arranged in her new home. And 
it’s the kind of move that lets your executive start his new assign- 
ment completély relaxed—ready to produce for you. There’s a North 
American Van Lines Agent as near as your phone. Write for free 
folder on moving. 
Photo posed by Alex Dreier, NBC Monitor ‘‘Man on the Go.” 

Hear North American's SALUTE TO INDUSTRY Sundays at 6:05 pm, E.S.T. 





*TRADEMARK 


Household Goods moved any- 
place in the Free World. Also 
experts in moving Displays, 
New Products and High Value 
Products. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 11-1 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, 


ONTARIO . .. IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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In the wake of economists and 
psychologists, they delve into 
group reactions in personnel, 
design, and marketing. 


The sociologists snooping through the 
factory in the drawing above—listening 
to gossip, watching how the workers be- 
have at work, at lunch, and in coffee 
breaks, eving the finished product for 
its consumer appeal—represent a newh 
developed breed. 

They have turned their back on the 
“social problems” of crime and broken 
homes that were their original domain. 
Now they are part of a fast-growing 
field of industrial sociology—and they 
are invading the business world because 
business has invited them in through 
the front door. 
¢ Last In—But the invitation has been 
long in coming. One by one, the other 
academic disciplines which school ad- 
ministrators like to call “social studies” 
have scraped out a place for them- 
selves in the business community. First 
to come were the full-fledged econo- 
mists, with doctorates in their hands. It 
has been estimated that 30 years ago 
fewer than 100 economists graced the 
corporate payrolls. Today there are 
thousands. 

After World War II, fresh from wide- 
ranging experience in the armed forces, 
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came the psychologists. With their 
background in personality rating, thes 
offered advice on personnel selection. 
lheir delvings into sensory perception 
gave them a background for advising on 
product and package design. Their 
studies of the inner broodings of the 
human mind provided new tools for ad- 
men, put such terms as “motivational 
research” into common use. 

New come the sociologists (and 
their first cousins, the social psvcholo- 
gists and the anthropologists), scouting 
along somewhat the same paths, but 
with a different set of field glasses and 
charting equipment. And businessmen, 
far from discouraging their ardor, are 
handing out money to them and turn- 
ing them loose to find answers to nu- 
merous business problems. 


|. What Do They Do? 


But what do the sociologists have to 
offer that business can’t get from the 
economists or the psychologists? The 
sociologists’ specialty is the study, not 
of man as an individual, but of the wav 
he behaves in groups, and the forms 
and functions of the groups themselves. 
And their particular contribution to 
business is just that—their knowledge 
of how groups act and how they differ 
from one another. 

Economists, for example, chart the 
buying power of consumer groups, and 





similar matters; sociologists delve int 
their value patterns—the things that 
make various consumer types, urban 
tural, upper or lower bracket, whit 
blue collar, responsive or hostile to « 
tain products or appeals. Pajama m 
ers, for example, learned something 
about stvling from a study by the B 
reau of Applied Social Research; th 
found that the kind of virile stvling t! 
sold high-priced outfits in men’s st 
didn’t go over well in middle-pri 
lines, where women do the buving 
department stores. Sociologists 
come up with some similar answers 
garding behavior of workers in specifi 
groups. 

In these probings, the sociologist 
tread a bit on the toes of market 
searchers on one side and _ psycho! 
ogists on the other. But businessm« 
find the sociologists have a special cor 
tribution to make, too. 
¢ How Many and How Much—N: 
is willing to guess just how mam 
the 6,000-plus sociologists in the U.S 
today are regular corporate employe 

The American Sociological Societ 
in fact, has just launched a_ studi 
to find the answer. In 1950, 5 
of its members worked for industr 
Since then, the society is sur 
the percentage “has been growing 
greatly—but we don’t know just how 
much.” 

Nor will anyone estimate how much 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK 








Arch Robbins studies conservation 
plans on his Tioga County, Penn- 
sylvania, farm...he hasincreased 

over-all production of his scenic, 
hilly farm nearly 50% in 3 years. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 


xX 


— - 
Weise 


ADVERTISING 


Farmer Robbins pays special at- 
tention when your advertising 
appears in his own state farm 
paper, PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
Nine out of ten farmers in the 
state read twice each month their 
copy of PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 

Mr. Robbinsis a prime prospect 
for you. He can become deeply 
interested in your product when 
you use the “penetration points” 
of STRAIGHT-LINE Ad- 


vertising. 





1 The right product for his Pennsyl- 

vania conditions—at the right 

time. 

Photo of your product in use ona 

Pennsylvania farm, 

3 Brief testimonial by a Pennsyl- 
vania user. 

4 Local price, down payment and 
terms. 

5 Local addresses and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 

6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 

It’s quick and simple to localize 

your ads and make these changes. 

We print by gravure—there are 

no costly plates to remake. 


is) 


Write for new 20-page 
illustrated booklet on 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising 
—the new science of pene- 
trating to a farmer's check- 
book. 


: ) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer viii 
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Group dynamics 


business spends on such social research, 
on its own and through grants to uni- 
versities, beyond the guess that the 
total “‘runs into millions.” But here’s 
one indicator: In six years of collecting 
funds for sociological research, the 
loundation for Research on Human 
Behavior has rounded up $226,000 
from 27 companies, ranging from De- 
troit Edison Co. through Aluminum 
Co. of America to Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, {nc. And these 27 have 
promised regular annual gifts. 

¢ What For?—Sometimes _ business- 
men have turned to the sociologists in 
desperation, or as a last resort when 
nobody else could come up with the 
right answer. 

A dictation machine maker, for ex- 
ample, wanted to find out why it was 
having a tough time breaking into big 
companies. Social researchers turned 
up this answer: Secretaries feared the 
machines would turn them into little 
more than pool typists, with no direct 
contact with the boss; and the boss 
felt that dictating to his own secretary 
was a symbol of status. 

Usually, though, the sociologizing is 
more in the nature of a forward look 
to see how things can be improved. 
In some corporate circles it has become 
a fashion, and there the sociologists can 
carve out their own projects. Most of 
the work contracted out to uni- 
versities is more general in applica- 








tion, not aimed at finding some specific 
cure. 

e Sales Aids—One of the earliest so- 
ciological research units organized to 
deal with business problems was the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research set 
up at Columbia University in 1937 by 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld. In the 1940s, it 
did research largely for advertising 
media, picking out the influential 
groups in communities and showing 
how the pattern of influence changed 
with the idea or product involved. ‘The 
media gladly underwrote the research, 
grabbed at it to persuade the potential 
advertiser that theirs was the best chan- 
nel for his product story. 

Lately the advertiser himself has 
jumped in. Two Iowa State College 
sociologists charted the pattern of adop- 
tion for new farm products—the kind 
of people most receptive to innovation 
and those who would wait longest, 
where they got their information, how 
long they were likely to wait. Eli Lilly 
& Co. used this to map a campaign tor 
a new beef cattle hormone feed addi- 
tive. It made no special appeal to the 
self-starters who go looking for new 
products at experimental stations, di- 
rected its first farm magazine campaign 
at the middle-of-the-roaders, delaved 
until a year later its local farm paper 
campaign aimed at the bulk of the 
prospects. Use each year has come 
within 2% of predicted sales. 

On similar lines, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. is working with university research- 
ers to see how consumers who sent in 
a coupon for a free sample of a new 
product compare with a cross-section of 
all potential users. 
¢ Personnel—The researchers 
have put employees as well as con- 
sumers under their microscopes. Com 
panies sending employees overseas have 
called in anthropologists to brief them 
on local customs and _ traditions—to 
avoid such missteps as chucking an 
Iranian baby under the chin and thus, 
according to superstition, putting an 
evil eye on him (BW—Jan.9’56,p75). 

At home, Esso Standard Oil Co. runs 
training sessions, based on National 
Training Laboratories techniques, to 
teach supervisors about group dynamics. 
Men are brought together—say, at the 
Gulf Hills dude ranch in Mississippi— 
but with little advance briefing on 
what it’s all about. As they begin to 
interact, choose leaders, decide what to 
do, the training leader points out how 
the group has made decisions and 
various members have influenced it. 
The idea is to make more effective 
group members—important in this com- 
mittee-run company. 

In other companies, sociologists have 
looked at internal communications, 
tracing how a rumor spreads through 
a plant, for instance; or tried to deter- 
mine the corporate climate that best 


social 
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Ready for male call! 


** Haven’ wal he work late—since we g ; 
Haven’t made a date wait—or had to work late since ve got our Postage rates are up! 
postage meter! . . . I knock off the whole afternoon’s mail in a few minutes. 


@ Letters now cost you 3314 per cent 


No more lick-and-stick mailing, stamp shortages, or playing watchdog more—so postage control is more 
to a stamp box. Our little postage meter is a Big Deal in this office!”’ important than ever! 
- ’ 2 . e@ A meter protects postage from loss, 
With a postage meter, you print postage as you need it, for any kind misuse; does its own accounting. 
or class of mail directly on the envelope—with a dated postmark, and @ Postage is “dialed” for any aioe 
with your own small advertisement, if you like. You always have the of mail—even parcels. And meters 


. . ; moisten envelope flaps for sealing! 
right stamp conveniently on hand. And metered mail needs less ten envelope flaps for sealing 
eA postage meter requires no 
minimum mail volume. And 
anyone can easily use one— 
even the boss! 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of latest postal rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


handling in the postoffice, often catches earlier mail trains and planes. 







You save time, money and postage. 
This DM—a small, low-cost desk model—gives even the smallest 


office all the advantages of metered mail (one user in three spends an 
ra 8 






average of less than $1 a day in postage). Call the 







nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration, 
Electric models 


forl 7 Or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 
or arger mauers. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Postage Meter 1468 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


© 


Send free 2 booklet CF Postal Rate Chart to: 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 
Offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes 
of Canada, Lid., Dept. 368, gog Yonge St., Toronto Address. 
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Galaxy—the pattern that 


The beautiful counter top you see here is St. Regis Panelyte in an original pattern 
e Db a on] 


called Galaxy. So new, so different, so desirable, it created unprecedented excite- 
ment and has become America’s most imitated best-seller in plastic laminate surfaces. 

St. Regis is proud of this success story. In Panelyte®—a plastic laminate made 
with specification kraft paper from St. Regis mills— we have a durable, decorative 
counter top that’s almost impervious to wear and tear. Through research, we pio- 
neered the inclusion of metallic flecks... opened new doors to decorators and de- 
signers. For in a field so keenly competitive, it takes imaginative styling to sell. 











caused a counter revolution 


That’s why St. Regis engages top designers and color consultants, and finds it sound 


practice to pre-test new patterns on consumers coast-to-coast. 

It’s all part of St. Regis’ forward-looking policy: exploring many avenues of 
industry .. . utilizing our resources to the fullest. In plastic laminates, as in paper 
and paper products, St. Regis continues to grow as “a company that builds its future 
on service.” St. Regis Paper Company, 150 Si Re is (x) 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. ° 

-APER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no STREET. NEW YORK 17.N.Y. 
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ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 


= 
~ 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A TREE. As America's population booms, 
conservation becomes increasingly important. You may someday see “lumbering 
giants” like this, which will help make the best possible use of our forests. Highly 
maneuverable and designed for rugged terrain, this portable saw mill turns trees 
to lumber on the spot, and even provides for efficient collection of wood chips 
and sawdust for use in by-products. 


Stainless, tool steels and other alloy steels, which play such vital roles in today’s 
industrial equipment, will have even greater importance tomorrow. These steels 
derive their characteristics—their extra strength, heat resistance, corrosion re- 
sistance and over-all endurance—from ferro alloys. Vanadium Corporation of 
America is a leading producer of these alloys which, as “building blocks” for 
industry, assure that the impossible can be done sooner. Vanadium Corporation of 
America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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fosters creativity, or to “type’’ company 
stockholders so management can reach 
them more effectively. 

Sometimes the sociologists’ contri- 
bution is something more obvious—like 
telling the company that employee 
group discussions of a supervisor's short- 
comings would be more honest if the 
supervisor wasn’t present. 
¢ Answers—At times the sociologists 
retreat behind a scientific facade and 
give the company a “we just report the 
findings, you must interpret them your- 
self” routine. But frequently business- 
men do get a specific answer about what 
to do—the pajama makers, for example, 
got and accepted a suggestion to make 
colors “bright but not too loud.” The 
worried dictation machine maker got 
one, too—to set up, with much pomp, 
| “training institute” for girls getting 
dictation machines—but turned it down. 


ll. Two-Way Street 


With sociology getting a business 
reputation, tomorrow’s businessmen 
themselves are likely to come to their 
jobs with more training in the subject. 
"he schools of business are getting on 
the band wagon, putting more social 
tudies into their curricula. 

¢ The University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance & Com- 
nerce has long had a required course 
in “society as a system of interdepend- 
nt human relationships.” 

¢ Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business, a revamped _pro- 
zram being introduced next fall, will 
have a required course dubbed “Hu- 
man ‘Behavior in Organizations,” aimed 
it enabling a manager to assess the 
effects on group behavior of proposed 
changes in organization or technology. 

e The University of Chicago’s 
School of Business now includes “‘be- 
havior science” as one of the four 
‘basic disciplines” for each student. 

¢ The Ford Foundation has given 
money to business schools at five state 
universities for work in social sciences, 
and makes funds available for business 
school faculty members to take time 
off to study these fields. 
* Reserve Action—Social researchers, 
too, are becoming more interested in 
business. The American Sociological 
Society currently lists 115 research 
projects going on in industrial sociology 
—up from 84 four years ago. Its Sep- 
tember meeting will probably have 
twice as many papers on the subject as 
there were only five years ago. 

The Ford Foundation has financed 
work on such business problems as the 
effect of a new man in a top job, or 
the relationship between a big corpora- 
tion and the cities where it has plants. 
Another $125,000 has been set aside 
to help graduate students’ research on 
business organization. END 
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HOW TO RAISE 


CASH 


-.-. TO RAISE 





PROFITS 


‘**Money is the seed of money,” to quote an 
old saying. And money makes a business 
grow, when there’s enough of it available to 
meet expanding needs and opportunities. 


If more cash can help your business make 
more progress, more profits . . . consider 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s popular method of 
supplementing cash working capital for 
manufacturers and wholesalers. It usually 
provides more cash than other sources . . . 

as long as required, without periodic renewals. 
It provides funds quickly . . . normally in 3 to 
5 days. Cost is minimized . . . based only on 
the amount actually used as the need varies. 


Whether your need is for $25,000 or millions 
... for months or years . . . ask the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office 
about the Commercial Financing Plan. 

300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 West 
Adams Street, CHicaGo 6. 722 South Spring 
Street, Los ANGELES 14. 50 West 44th 
Street, New YorkK 36. 112 Pine Street, 

San FRANCISCO 6. 


Consul 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 


Management 101 
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te MOVING. U.S.A. 


. another /eedom enjoyed by Americans 
a 














Moving to any point in the U. S. A. at any time is a privilege 
sometimes overlooked. Wheaton specializes in safe moves for you or for 
your personnel. Particular care is given office equipment, displays 
and exhibits . . . crated or uncrated. Next time call a Wheaton Agent. 







COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 





OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In the West. coll 





(Advertisement) 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


This is Steve Baker selling automobiles. He’s an art director carry- 
ing out our basic company policy. That is, all C&W art directors, 
copy writers, account executives and television staff work a week a 
year selling at the point-of-sale. This “retail mindedness” helps our 
advertising have sharper sales appeal. Cunningham & Walsh Inc., 
New York + Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Continental Can Co. has ordered a 
Lockheed Jetstar transport for executive 
use. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Continental 
Can chairman, said a company plane is 
not cheap transportation on a cost-per- 
passenger-mile basis, but that “an ex- 
cellent case can be made that it is low- 
cost transportation” if you count the 
time saved for higher-paid executives. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. has a light 
jet of French design. 

* 
An international academy to honor dis- 
tinguished contributors to scientific 
management has been formed by the 
International Committee of Scientific 
Management. Among the academy’s 
first Fellows were two Americans: Erwin 
H. Schell, a former MIT professor, and 
Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth. 

” 
Reynolds Metals Co. last week set up 
its expanding international interests as 
a separate unit. The new manufacturing 
and sales arm is Reynolds International, 
Inc., headed by J. Louis Reynolds, 
former executive vice-president of the 
parent company. Reynolds Metals re- 
cently acquired a 47% interest in Brit- 
ish Aluminium Co., Ltd. (BW —Jan.17 
"59,p59). 

* 
Textron, Inc., last week moved to add 
two companies to its diverse holdings. 
First it bought an 80% interest in Nu- 
clear Metals, Inc., a developer of nuclear 
fuel elements and metal alloys; next day, 
Textron offered to buy all the outstand- 
ing stock of Townsend Co., a Penn- 
sylvania maker of fasteners and rivets. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., which 
had owned 23% of Nuclear Metals, 
still retains an interest. 

* 
Annual reports are getting wider distri- 
bution. A survey by PR Reporter, a 
public relations newsletter, found that 
corporations distribute an average of 
49,000 reports beyond their stockholder 
list. In 1953, a similar study by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. showed an average 
extra distribution of only 21,000 copies. 
The financial community is the most 
common recipient of the outside copies, 
followed by employees, civic leaders, 
and the press. 

* 
The annual March flurry of proxy fights 
is notably devoid of major companies. 
This year the largest bone of contention 
is United Industrial Corp., an $11-mil- 
lion-a-year maker of heavy industrial 
equipment. Others are Goldfield Con- 
solidated Mines Co., a Nevada gold 
mining outfit; American Mercury In- 
surance Co., a Washington, D. C., spe- 
cialist on aviation policies; and Philip 
Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati maker of 
asbestos cement shingles. 
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HOW TO WORK A MIRACLE 





WN DESK 





=e you need is 


bull’ Stenorette’ 


the complete 
dictating-transcribing machine 
with revolutionary magnetic tape 


THERE’S MAGIC UNDER YOUR THUMB. 


The Stenorette microphone puts magic right in your 
hand. One button—under your thumb, lets you dictate, 
stop, erase a word, correct a sentence, change whole 
paragraphs...continue dictating exactly at the spot 
you left off! It’s all done with the flick of a finger— 
you don’t even have to touch the machine! 


The miracle works for your secretary too! Your voice 
always reproduces with amazing fidelity. Accessories 
designed for her convenience, let her transcribe from 
the very same machine you used for dictating. 


And remember, you travel light with Stenorette. It’s 
ready to perform miracles wherever you go! 


Dictate and transcribe with this ONE 
miracle push-button machine. $ 7 o 50. 


*Ptus F.E.T. Transcribing accessories at slight extra cost. 
DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, Dept. 913 
Business Equipment Division 

45-01 Northern Bivd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please rush me your FREE Brochure on the oom Teta ttn 
miracle-STENORETTE® ; 






The miracle is Stenorette, the truly modern dictating-tran- 
scribing machine that gives you more efficiency and economy 
than any other dictating machine in the world. Here’s why. 
Stenorette uses miraculous Magnetic Tape, and only a mag- 
netic medium can give you error-free dictation ...the economy 
of using it over and over again...the freedom to record, 
erase, re-record with the flick of a switch. And you can dictate 
continuously for as long as 45 minutes! Mister, this is a 
miracle! 


Why don’t you try this miracle for yourself? Hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied owners demonstrate why Stenorette is 
the fastest growing complete dictating-transcribing machine 
today...the easiest-to-use...the most economical ...the instru- 

















Name 
ment that lets you “Talk Your Way To A Shorter Day.” 
There are more Stenorettes sold in the United States than Company 
all other magnetic dictating machines combined. Address 
© Registered Trademark © DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 1959 City Zone State 


























In Washington 


Reprisal Scented as CAB Plans 
Probe of Air Transport Assn. 


The airline industry is alive with speculation over 
what lies behind the Civil Aeronautics Board’s decision 
to conduct a searching investigation of the Air Transport 
Assn., trade organization for air carriers. There is a 
strong suspicion CAB is retaliating against attacks on 
the board by airline men. 

But CAB explains that the industry and ATA’s role 
in it have “matured” since 1940, when the association 
won the board's blessing. It says a new review is “clearly 
warranted” to determine whether board approval should 
be continued, or new conditions imposed on ATA. 

\irline lawyers aren’t sure exactly what effect with- 
drawal of board approval would have on ATA’s use- 
fulness to the industry—and they aren’t anxious to find 
out. But withdrawal of CAB approval could prove 
highly embarrassing. Local service carriers, for example, 
still are on subsidy. If CAB should withdraw its approval 
and refuse to allow carriers to deduct ATA dues as an 
allowable expense, then the locals might well pull out 
of ATA. 

I'he board, which has already begun examining ATA’s 
files, clearly is looking for signs that a handful of big 
airlines dominates the 49-member organization. 

Ihe order initiating the investigation notes that vot 
ing rights, as well as dues, are “determined substantially 
by annual revenue ton miles flown.” 

\viation sources, inside and outside the airline in- 
dustry, speculate that the board action may have been 
set off by ATA’s aggressive criticism of CAB for failure 
to grant fare increases, or the association’s support of the 
action transferring safety enforcement to the new Federal 
Aviation Agency. 


GSA Is Revising Price Schedules 
For Items Supplied by Business 


The General Services Administration soon will issue 
revised “price” catalogs covering some 60,000 commonly 
used commercial items the government purchases from 
business. 

The revisions are important to business for two rea- 
sons. First, they set the price at which businessmen sell 
to the government under federal supply schedule con- 
tracts. The prices are negotiated between GSA and 
private industry, and apply nationwide for items ranging 
from paper clips to machine tools. 

And, secondly, the government-negotiated price has 
the effect of setting a price floor under thousands of the 
same items sold in private business. Under federal regu- 
lation, manufacturers cannot lower their price to “com- 
parable” buyers without giving a “comparable” reduc- 
tion to the government, which tends to discourage the 
lowering of prices. 

The price revisions are the result of an item-by-item 


104 Government 


review begun 18 months ago between GSA and 10 other 
government agencies. 

In all, some 75 different schedules will be issued by 
yearend. Schedules already completed cover drugs, 
clothing and furnishings, communications equipment, 
books and publications, ammunition (mainly small arms) 
and explosives, office machines, and tires and tubes. 

Meanwhile, GSA is distributing new procurement 
handbooks to its purchasing officers detailing methods 
for contracting with private business. Copies may be 
obtained from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $1.50. 


Steel Drive for Higher Tariffs 
Discounted by Board Ruling 


The U.S. Tariff Commission last week dispelled ru- 
mors that domestic steel producers are flirting with the 
idea of launching an industrywide campaign for increased 
protection against nsing foreign imports. 

The commission rejected the escape clause plea by 
four domestic manufacturers that sought higher duties 
on steel wire products. In turning down the petition, 
the trade board ruled that increased imports of barbed 
wire, nails, brads, and staples had not reached a level 
that threatened to injure domestic producers. 

More significantly, the commission also commented 
that the companies concerned had not submitted sup- 
porting data to show the extent of foreign competition 
on employment or profits. The commission said it could 
not separate statistics dealing with the production of the 
steel wire products from other steel mill operations. 
This amounts to an official implication that imports of 
competing products have not caused industrywide con- 
cern to any substantial degree. 


Senate Unit Says U.S. Should Share 


Fruits of Government-Aided Research 


A Senate subcommittee on patents urges that Con- 
gress be given control over patents based on govern- 
ment-sponsored research. The subcommittee notes gov- 
ernment spending on research has risen from $]-billion 
in 1949 to $5-billion in the 1960 budget. But, it says, 
there is “no uniformity of policy’ on who gets the 
profits on new patents. 

The Defense Dept., which accounts for more than 
half the government research, allows the private com- 
pany to reap the royalties on any patents developed. 
Some critics feel the government should collect enough 
of the royalties at least to cover the cost of operating 
the Patent Office. Patent fees now pay only one-third 
of this cost. Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), 
chairman of the subcommittee, says one of the principal 
objectives of his group’s study is to increase Patent 
Office revenues. 

A more important objective, not stated in the official 
report, is to see whether the government should not try 
to recoup some of its $5-billion research expenditures 
by holding on to patent royalties. 
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An Eye-witness Report Designed to Prevent Accidents 


Chis man, a power plant inspector from The Hart- 
‘ord Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
any, has just crawled out of a water tube boiler. 
He’s making a preliminary, first-hand report of the 
results of his inspection. The plant engineer and 
plant superintendent are paying close attention to 
what he has to say. And for very good reasons. 

He represents an insurance company which con- 
fines itself solely to the insuring of power equip- 
ment. He has been trained by this Company in a 
very specialized branch of engineering: the early 
detection and accurate diagnosis of conditions 
which could cause disastrous accidents to power 
equipment. He is one of 600 field inspectors who 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


spend full time inspecting power equipment insured 
by this Company. And he is backed by a nation- 
wide organization with specialized facilities: to 
help you and your broker tailor a boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance policy to fit your special needs 
economically; to counsel on difficult power plant 
problems; to give quick engineering help if an 
accident should occur; and to provide equitable 
settlement. 


7 7 5 
When dealing with Boiler and Machinery insurance, it can 
be costly to have something less than the service of the 
specialist. Ask your agent or broker to put the world’s 
largest organization of Engineering Insurance Specialists 
to work for you. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 




















STANDEES READ newspapers as lucky seated commuters play STORAGE TRACKS for idle commuter trains during the day are 
bridge on outspread papers and kibitzer watches from seat behind. at a premium near the city. These are among few that can be 
Note new-style seating, three on right of aisle, two on left. parked near the Long Island end of the tunnel to Manhattan. 
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The L. I. RR Works Its Way Back 


Only a few years ago, the Long 
land commuters pictured on these 
iges were the victims of one of the 
uelest and most long drawn-out jokes 
er played upon suburbia—the service 
f the Long Island RR. 
Day after day, there was always a 
od chance that their trains from the 
burbs would wheeze into New York 
ity half an hour or an hour late. 
ght after night there was an equally 
id chance that their trains would 
ing them late to furious wives and 
ined dinners in the suburbs. Morning 
d night, the commuters had to con- 
id with this harassment while stand- 
, jam-packed in decrepit rail coaches; 
illed in winter and broiled in summer. 
hings have changed radically in the 
t couple of years. The Long Island’s 
ns are still jam-packed at peak hours, 
the road is the largest commuter 
rier in the nation. On it ride 85,000 
nmuters a day, compared with 42,000 
the New York Central and 27,000 
the New Haven. 
But today some of the Long Island's 


AT PENN STATION, train pulls into crowded platform, as a loaded train at right is 
about ready to leave. All tracks in city and the nearest suburbs are electrified. 











MODERNIZING OLD CARS, 400 of them in the last four years, continues, with 300 
more to come. With 3-2 seating, cars carry 20%-25% more passengers. But. . . 


} 

iy road can’t modernize labor—in fact, train crews are increasing. Of the railroad’s 7,000 
{ employees, 1,500 are trainmen (picture), 350 engineers, and 150 firemen. 
i} 
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(Story starts on page 106) 


riders boast that they have the best-run 
commuter railroad serving New York. 
Better than 98% of its trains ran on 
time last year; more than 200 new 
cars have been put in service and more 
than 400 old ones modernized in the 
last four years. 
¢ Exception to Rule—These and other 
improvements have wrought so large a 
change that the Long Island is now 
often held up as an example of how 
the nation’s other commuter railroads 
should function 

None of the other roads is in good 
shape; all are losing money on com- 
muter services. For some, this loss 
drains just about all income from other 
sources 

Some, like the New York Central, 
the Lehigh Valley, or the Lackawanna, 
are seeking partial or complete abandon- 
ment of their commuter service. A 
few, like the New Haven, propose out- 
right state subsidy for commuter opera- 
tions. Almost all have abandoned hope 
of ever breaking even—let alone making 
a profit-on commuter business. On 
most of these other roads, commuter 
schedules are increasingly unreliable 
e One Panacea—To halt their acceler- 
ating decline, New York Gov. Rocke- 
feller’s special consultant on transporta- 
tion, Robert W. Purcell, this week 
recommended that these other rail- 
roads—those, at least, that operate in 
New York State—get something akin 
to the treatment that Long Island has 
been getting 

He proposed a plan under which the 
state would: 

e Buy and lease to the railroads 
400 or more new air-conditioned 
coaches. The Port of New York Au- 
thority would be the state’s agent in 
this deal. 

¢ Relieve the railroads of up to 
$15-million of their $44-million a year 
state and local tax liability. State aid 
would make up for half the real estate 
tax losses that a municipality suffered 
because of this tax relief program. 

e Permit railroads in the state to 
operate with smaller crews than are 
now demanded by the law. This, say 
the railroads, would save them up to 
$6-million a year. 

Bills have been drawn up to put this 
rogram into effect, and New York’s 
egislature may vote on them within the 
next two weeks. There’s a good chance 
that most of the program will be 
approved. 


1. Saving One Patient 


For the last four years, the Long 
Island RR has been getting restorative 
treatment along much the same lines. 
But there are two vital differences in the 
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Ameripol rubber 
helps keep Rainfair sales 





Uniform 


flying high 


Flying over 14,000 miles, United Air Lines encounters all types of weather 


—especially rain. Their operations 
must be at peak efficiency —all along 
the route from New York to Honolulu, 
Vancouver to San Diego. That’s why they 
appreciate the extra durability built into 
industrial waterproof clothing by Rainfair, 
Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. They also like 
Rainfair’s high appearance standards. 
Meeting both of these rigid requirements 
is made possible through the use of 
Goodrich-Gulf’s Ameripol 1502. 
Ameripol 1502 is a light colored rubber 
that produces excellent color stability and 
uniformity. It requires minimum pigment 
loading —making it easier to produce the 
bright yellow color necessary for airlines 


ground crews. Look for the brilliant results 
next time you fly ona rainy day. Ameripo! 
1502 also offers higher resistance to stain 
ing and abrasion. 

Supplying uniform rubber to meet tough 
production requirements is only part 
of Goodrich-Gulf’s program to make 
rubber processing easier and less costly. It 
includes packaging improvements to cut 


‘handling costs, as well as facilities improve 


ments to speed delivery and cut you! 
warehousing costs. These are all reasons 
Ameripol has become the preferred rubber 
...examples of how your company can 
profit when you buy from Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


ep Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 





action 


“Buying action takes place when a businessman is convinced that a new product 


will lower his costs by doing a better job. Our specialized motor trucks 
are designed to operate at low cost . . . delivering full pay loads in minimum time. 
We find business publications the most efficient way of distributing this news 
quickly and effectively .. . resulting in buying action.” 

J. N. Bauman, President, The White Motor Company 


ACTION—Consistent advertising is an economical, ac- men-of-decision in leading growth industries subscribe 
tion-inducing sales stimulant ...a vast, moving vehicle to McGraw-Hill publications. You can influence their 
delivering your messages to the greatest number of buying action by concentrating your advertising in the 
prospects in the shortest time. More than one million | McGraw-Hill publications serving your major markets. 


yx, McGraw-Hill 


— 
° 


“— PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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prescription worked out for the Long 
Island: It pays no dividends on its 
stock, and it pays no interest on its $61- 
million worth of old long-term debt. 

It was easier for the Long Island 
to arrange this than it would be for 
most other roads—the Long Island’s 
sole owner is the Pennsylvania RR. 

The rest of the prescription for the 
Long Island is contained in a 12-year 
redevelopment program. ‘The plan, 
which has run four years, relieves the 
railroad of half its local taxes, saving 
it some $2.2-million a year. The mora- 
torium on interest payments saves it 
another $2.1-million a_ year. 

The road has to break even each year 
in its over-all operations. Until last 
year it could increase fares without 
waiting through the normal year-long 
delay while the state investigates the 
need for higher fares. The state took 
that right away last year; now the road 
is fighting to have it restored. 
¢ Rehabilitation—In return for this 
much freedom, the railroad has to spend 
$60-million to modernize itself and 
improve its services. In its books it 
records a net income each year. But this 
is not a profit. For, under the terms of 
its reorganization, every cent must go 
back into the road’s redevelopment. 

This, broadly, was the plan designed 
to lift the Long Island out of a morass 
of bankruptcy and receivership opera- 
tion. One-third of the redevelopment 
period has passed. 

As far as the passengers are con- 
cerned, the best is already over. ‘The 
plan calls for modernization of 300 
more old cars, but not for more pur- 
chases of new cars. 
¢ Transit Authority—It was 10 years 
ago that the Long Island sank into 
bankruptcy. It was running at a $1- 
million-a-month deficit. The postwar 
burgeoning of the suburbs had brought 
it little but trouble—higher local taxes, 
heavier peak demands on its inadequate 
equipment, and less and less business 
outside the rush periods. 

The Long Island Transit Authority 
took over as trustee. For the next five 
vears the road rattled along, getting 
worse and worse despite a 45% increase 
in fares. Angry commuters deserted the 
railroad in droves and took to commut- 
ing by car on the suburbs’ new express- 
ways. Two disastrous wrecks on the 
railroad in 1950 (the first killed 32 
passengers; the second, 77) scared them 
away in still larger numbers. 

The Authority tried to hold the road 
together by buying $43-million worth 
of new equipment—20 new passenger 
coaches and 12 new locomotives, both 
diesels and electrics. But not until 
August, 1954, could it work out a 
settlement with the Pennsylvania RR 
and draw up its redevelopment plan. 

At the start, the Long Island had to 
borrow $5.5-million—from the Pennsy 
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24-ft. diam. scroll case dwaris 
workmen during “fitting-up” 
operation at CB&I Chicago plant. 


Four T-1 Scroll Cases to Harness 
Water Power at Noxon Rapids 


CB&I is furnishing four of the largest turbine scroll cases ever built 
in the United States—for Noxon Rapids Dam in western Montana. 

The cases measure 24 feet in diameter and are fabricated of high 
strength, T-1 material . . . a metal which results in a savings of 
about 50 per cent in plate thickness for each scroll case. 

The ability and facilities to engineer and fabricate—as well as to 
erect large structures of special metals is an art with CB&I. It’s 
the reason industry leaders turn to the applied metallurgy of CB&I 
in their search for better performance and longer life for processing 
and storage structures. Write your nearest CB&I office for the 
bulletin: Special Plate Structures. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries 
. and Industry at large. 


Atlante * Birmingham + Boston « Chicago « Cleveland « Detroit * Houston * Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans « New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Salt Loke City 
San Francisco * Seattle * South Pasadena « Tulsa 
PLANTS: Birmingham © Chicago « Salt Loke City * Greenville, Pa. » New Castle, Del. 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australie, Cube, England, France, Germany, italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
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Q nage feeding system makes carbon black behave 


--- Saves time and reduces compounding costs 


Capricious Carbon Black One of the messiest, most wasteful, hard 
to manage chemical materials is carbon black . . . but it’s a vital 
ingredient in rubber processing. Several rubber companies have tamed 
its delinquent tendencies by using Omega Loss-In-Weight systems for 


continuous production of Masterbatch . . . carbon black combined 
with liquid latex. These systems reduce handling and compounding 
costs ... improve yield. 


The Taming Process B-I-F Omega Feeding systems automatically and 
continuously control the flow of this extremely difficult-to-handle 
material . . . at high accuracies . . . despite changes in material 
characteristics and process conditions. Totally enclosed Omega Loss- 
In-Weight feeders harness the carbon black, prevent product con- 
tamination, eliminate costly ey and employee health 
problems. A B-Il-F Omega system also feeds the liquid latex... 
solving the difficult problems associated with continuous feeding of 
this material. 


Feeding Problems? Here as in all industry, B-I-F — process 
instrumentation and equipment for positive control of materials in 
motion. If you have a blending or feeding problem child, write B-I-F 
industries, Inc., 549 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
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—to use as downpayment on new equip- 
ment. But within a year it was able 
to sign conditional sales agreements 
with banks for $25.6-million worth of 
new equipment—222 new coaches and 
10 new locomotives. 


ll. Basic Problems 


If debts and taxes were the only 
problems afflicting commuter railroads, 
the Long Island’s redevelopment could 
just about have ended there. But the 
Long Island faced—and faces—some far 
more difficult problems. 

These are all bound up in the ques- 
tion: How good a service do you have 
to provide for your commuters within 
the means available? To this question 
the Long Island’s Pres. Thomas M. 
Goodfellow says he has no answer. 
¢ Losing Either Way—You can begin 
to see why when you realize that the 
Long Island is bound to lose some 
riders every time it raises fares to im- 
prove services—as well as every time it 
skimps on services in order to avoid 
raising fares. 

It wants to keep its passengers, since 
they represent from 75% to 80% of its 
business. But it dare not overload itself 
further with commuters, who ride only 
between 7 and 9 o’clock in the morning 
and 5 and 7 o'clock at night. That 
would only call for more equipment— 
which would lie idle 20 hours out of 
every day. 

The road still wants every bit of 
freight it can get, but to keep its 
commuter schedules intact it has to 
move most of its freight at night. 
¢ The Hollow Day—Weekdays, be- 
tween 8 and 9 a.m., the Long Island 
brings 450 carloads of passengers into 
its Pennsylvania Station and Brooklyn 
terminals. Once the morning rush is 
over, most of those 450 cars have 
to be stored until the evening rush. 
Space near the terminals is too scarce 
and valuable for storage of all these 
trains, so most are taken out to yards 
in the suburbs. These have to run 
back to the suburbs empty, for few 
passengers want to travel jn the reverse 
direction. 

All through the empty daytime hours, 
full train crews have to be paid—for the 
idle trains as well as those in use. 
(There have long been wild theories 
about what the train crews do with 
those empty hours for which they’re 
paid. Some commuters suspect their 
conductors dash down to Wall Street 
after the morning rush and spend the 
rest of the day playing the market 
and making fortunes. Indeed, some 
trainmen do have part-time jobs in 
Wall Street—as messengers. A few 
use the empty hours to attend law 
school. But many are busy at gin rum- 
my games.) 

As the peak afternoon hours ap- 
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Engineered by Tinnermana...« 





Easier to assemble...easier to operate... 
SPEED CLIP* costs 50% less, too! 


Assembly of the Super-FILer® Divide-a-File 
mechanism was considerably simplified when the 
General Fireproofing Company switched toa 
special SPEED Cup design. Sightless people do the 
assembling without former difficulties of fitting 
spring wires into non-uniform stampings. 

With this SpEEp C.IP, the “self-adjusting” 
Divide-a-File slides more smoothly back and forth 
in the channel. Locking in the desired position is 
more positive, too. 

This is another example of how Tinnerman 
Engineering goes far beyond the original fastening 
idea— how we work with customer engineering 
departments to produce better working units. And 
in the above case, a per-part cost reduction of 50% 
was achieved. In only 4 months, General Fireproof- 
ing had saved enough through lower assembly and 
parts costs to write-off new tooling needed to pro- 
duce the Speep Curr. 


You, too, can achieve savings and improvements 
like these on your assemblies. Invite your local 


Tinnerman sales representative in for a discussion 
of the Speep Nut methods of better fastening at 
lower cost. He’s listed in most Yellow Pages, under 
“Fasteners”. Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, (*nc. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


oe 





TINNERMAN 








FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® | 





CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Utd, Ramilten, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbll, Heidelberg, 

















DUTCH BRAND PLASTIC TAPE 


for every electrical need! 


From high line to cable vault Dutch Brand Plastic Electrical Tape meets the 
requirements of the job. It has high dielectric strength, over 1000 volts per 
mil of thickness, with stretch to conform neatly and smoothly to irregular 
shapes. It protects against corrosion, is weatherproof, waterproof, rot, mildew 
and fungus proof. Linemen and electricians know the value of dependable 
tape ... and tape economy. 


That’s why they insist on safe, easy-to-use Dutch Brand Plastic Tape for 
every electrical maintenance, production and construction job. Available in 
the sizes and widths to meet every requirement. 


Write for booklet—In the market for new ideas on 
tape as a time-and-money-saver? Send for “‘Big Four 
in Electrical Tapes,” our new booklet. Write today! 
Johns-Manville Dutch Brand Products 

7800 South Woodlawn Avenue 

Chicago 19, Illinois 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 


| JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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pr .c song Island has to marshal 
its cars once again and haul them in 
to the city —again, with few passengers 
aboard to cover the cost of the inbound 
trip. 

¢ Filling the Gap—Since redevelop- 
ment began, the Long Island has been 
plugging hard for more business in 
the off hours. It offers, for example, 
“shoppers” specials” at cut rates from 
the suburbs to the city. But the com- 
petition is formidable. Long Island is 
laced with expressways on which auto 
trafic flows freely in the middle of 
the day. Its suburbs are also dotted 
with shopping centers that siphon off 
business from the city. So, despite cut 
rates, there’s not much potential busi- 
ness for the railroad in those off 
hours. 

Just as eagerly, the road has been 
trying to promote industrial develop- 
ment on Long Island, looking for a re- 
turn in increased freight traffic. But 
Long Island’s chief industries are elec- 
tronics and aircraft. When aircraft are 
shipped out, they move under their 
own power; at many of the electronics 
plants, a week’s production would barels 
fill one railroad freight car. 

Last vear, the railroad’s freight rev- 
enues ran around $12.8-million, its pas- 
senger revenues, $52.8-million. But 
without the $l-million profit it made 
from its small freight business, the 
road would not have broken even, for 
passenger operations wound up with a 
deficit of around $200,000. 


ill. A Public Service 


For all these reasons, Goodfellow sees 
no hope that the Long Island can 
ever make a profit on commuter busi- 
ness. “We're running a public service.” 
he says, “and the public, through gov- 
ernment agencies, should pay for it.” 

While New York State is deciding 
whether to forgive other railroads half 
their local taxes, Goodfellow is pressing 
for complete tax relief for the Long 
Island. He has also been urging that 
the state, through one of its agencies, 
buy new passenger equipment and lease 
it to the railroad, and this is what's 
now been recommended to the state 
legislature. 

If he could get all the extra aid he 
seeks, he says, the Long Island could 
put another $70-million into its rehabili- 
tation, mostly in new passenger equip 
ment and new signaling systems that 
would let it run more trains, faster, 
without fear of wrecks. 

Goodfellow does not expect to get 
all this aid quickly from the New York 
legislature. ““The state officials look on 
us as one of their less troublesome 
problem railroads at the moment,” he 
says. “On some of the others, commu- 
ter operations are approaching a crisis 
much more rapidly.” END 
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America’s giant new missiles 
take shape on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U. S. progress 


One of the most exciting and dramatic developments in America today 
is to be found in the skies above Cape Canaveral — as our mighty missiles 
thrust into outer space, exploring the frontier of the future. 

America’s progressive railroads are essential to almost every phase of 
missile production . . . hauling tremendous loads of raw materials, steel, 
electronic equipment, assemblies and subassemblies. No other form of 
transportation can do these great jobs with the efficiency and economy 
of the railroads. 

The railroads are vital to America’s defense and to the growth of its 
economy. The country — you — couldn't do without them. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington,.D. C. 


, 


RAILROAD PROGRESS: Ingenious machines such as 
this air-pressure ballast tamper help to assure smooth 
rides for passengers and freight. 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 











Pickets draw attention to low pay of public and quasi-public employment. Unions claim that state and local gov- 
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BIG ISSUES ernment workers make more than hospital workers, but lag $25 to $35 a week behind production-line employees. 


Unions Eye Municipal Employees 


Automation is putting a brake 
on industrial organization; but 
there’s an untapped reservoir of 
workers in public employment. 


\dministrators of public, quasi-pub- 
lic, of private nonprofit institutions 
share a common recurring nightmare. 
(he details vary with the institution 
but the broad outline remains the same 
a picket line heeded by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters that 
threatens to cut off supplies for essential 
or critical public services. 

This image rose to haunt the country 
last December when Teamsters’ Pres. 
James R. Hoffa announced a drive to 
rganize police and “millions of state, 
county, and city employees.” Hoffa 
later put aside plans for unionizing 
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police. But, in New York this week the 
union nightmare haunted administra- 
tors of the city’s 81 voluntary hospitals 
as the Teamsters and two other unions 
vied in organizing drives among hospital 
employees. 

¢ Progress—Two of the three unions, 
the American Federation of State, 
County & Municipal Employees and 
the Teamsters, apparently have reached 
an understanding on the unionization of 
New York’s largest voluntary hospital, 
Presbyterian Hospital. At midweek, 
they marched together on a “demon- 
stration” picket line. The other, Drug 
Local 1199 of the Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Union, in a_ two- 
month drive has signed up 8,000 hos- 
pital employees, and claims majorities in 
eight hospitals where it is pressing for 
union recognition. 

¢ Different Angles—To the business- 


man on the board of a hospital or in 
politics, collective bargaining is familiar. 
But though union organization in public 
employment isn’t exactly, new, it does 
pose a host of different problems. If 
thev can be resolved, the basic nature of 
American unionism may change in the 
next decade. The influence of industrial 
and craft unionism may be reduced. 

Industrial unions seem to be at the 
end of a line; their membership is 
falling and probably will continue to 
drop as, more and more, plants are 
automated. Craft unions have more 
room for growth but employment in 
their areas is growing only slowly. 

In public employment, however, there 
is an expanding reservoir of workers. 
The number holding nonfederal jobs 
increased 51% in the past decade—it’s 
still rising. And, says AFSCME, public 


SeCTVICcE employees ire much more ready 
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for unionization than are other compa- 
rable unorganized groups. 

¢ Potential—Drug Local 1199 of the 
RWDSU estimates its potential among 
New York hospital workers to be 30,000, 
probably the largest single unorganized 
bloc in the city. AFSCME estimates 
its ““‘realistic organizing potential” 
throughout the country at about 1.5- 
million of the +4.6-million state and 
local government employees. 

¢ Squeeze Play—The organizing of pub- 
lic workers meets strong opposition al- 
most everywhere that it’s attempted. 
Moreover, ordinary union tactics—those 
common in private fields—usually can’t 
be used. It’s one thing to shut down 
a plant or a business. It’s another 
thing entirely to close a public build- 
ing or disrupt public services. 

It has been done, of course. For in- 
stance, a Building Service Employees 
local recently struck a large nursing 
home in a Minneapolis suburb in a 
dispute over efforts to unionize prac- 
tical nurses. The home shut its doors. 

However, unions in the public and 
quasi-public area—such as AFSCME 
ind Drug Local 1199—have developed 
different techniques to substitute for 
the power practices that would shut 
cown or hamper critical services, lead 
inevitably to adverse public reaction. 

AFSCME, for instance, is adept at 
what one of its representatives describes 
as the “tactic of the calculated squeeze. 
We hit the politician where it hurts, 
in his public prestige.” Recognizing 
that “the politician treasures goodwill 
as a businessman treasures a favorable 
balance on the black side of the 
ledger,” AFSCME has found that “‘an 
colaieian picket line, or demon- 
stration, at City Hall at the right mo- 
ment can work wonders.” AFSCME 
will strike as a last resort if a situation 
warrants it, but the strike weapon isn’t 
the only one in its arsenal. 

Success at this kind of ploy is one 
reason the union keeps growing—it has 
gained 75,000, to a 200,000 member- 
ship, in two years—in a field into which 
other more powerful unions have 
1ushed from time to time, only to back 
out hurriedly, and preferably when no 
one is looking. 

For these reasons—growth, potential, 
and an ability to outlast others— 
AFSCME has been tagged “one of the 
unions of the future” by Prof. John T. 
Dunlop of Harvard. In time, it could 
rival the 1.5-million-member ‘Teamsters 
in size and influence. 


1. Union of the Future 


Amold Zander, lanky  6-ft.-4-in. 
AFSCME president, is fond of telling 
how his union was founded in an 
cftort to save the then 27-year-old Wis- 
consin Civil Service. When the Demo- 
crats swept Wisconsin in 1932, they 
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TACTICS 


SERVICES 


Union drive aimed at embarrassing public administrators resulted in a con- 
Such techniques helped American Federation « 
State, County & Municipal Employees to boost its membership in two years by 75,000. 


tract for workers at zoo. 


AFSCME officials must be ready to testify before public hearings and 
otherwise represent unionists before special boards and commissions. Here, 
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Jerry Wurf, New York regional director, speaks at a New York City budget meeting. 
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wu THE LATE RECESSION has gone largely 
unlamented, some good things did come out 
of the hard necessities imposed by it. Two seem 
especially important. 

One involves the obvious benefits that come from being forced to eliminate 
sources of waste that might have gone unnoticed in better times. Many 
companies have come out of the recession more trim and fit than they have 
been in years, and better able to make the most of good times. 

A second and related benefit is perhaps even more far reaching. The 
economic pressures of the recession created a kind of management testing 
ground on which the men were separated from the boys, and those with 
what we call “Managerial Maturity” stood head and shoulders above 
their associates. 

With profits squeezed between dropping sales and rising costs, managers 
at every company level had to make difficult decisions promptly, and with 
the knowledge that the ill effects of an unwise decision would be felt sooner 
and more seriously than they would in boom times. 

Under these conditions it is easy to spot those men who have not only 
the knowledge and intelligence to understand a problem and develop possible 
answers, but who also have the courage to decide and to act on their own 
initiative, without either attempting to dodge the issue or to pass the 
responsibility up to their superiors. It is this latter ability—this disciplined 
blending of judgment, courage, and initiative—that constitutes the ““Mana- 
gerial Maturity”’ without which no manager can really manage. 

The recession has given many companies a more accurate inventory of 
their real managerial potential—or lack of it—than they could have obtained 


in any other way. 
7” aa * 


First public showing of a new low-cost ten-inch Delta Metal Lathe was at the 
Western Metal Show this month. The new lathe offers a combination of exclusive 
safety and precision features never before available on a metal lathe of this 
size. While it is designed particularly for school shops, pattern shops, plant 
maintenance shops, tool rooms, and commercial metalworking shops, it will also 
appeal to many advanced home craftsmen. 


* « * 


Other New Rockwell Products: Following the tremendous acceptance of the first 
magnetic water meter (a powerful magnetic drive makes it possible to completely 
seal the dial and clock-like mechanism from water and condensation), our 
Municipal Division has introduced a new %-inch magnetic drive Sealed Register 
Meter. This larger magnetic meter was requested by water utilities serving 
suburban areas where larger lawns and greater use of modern appliances create 
a constantly growing water demand. ...The Rockwell M-1—a new manually op- 
erated parking meter—has been introduced by our subsidiary, The Dual Parking 
Meter Company. Motorists like the fact that the new meter takes pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters through a single slot; municipalities like the fact that it is 
impossible to get at the timing mechanism with ice-cream sticks, paper clips or 
other ‘‘tools’’ of the meter-gyps. 


* * 


The National Small Business Men’s Association is distributing an extremely 
interesting booklet called ‘‘A B C’s of Politics—A Practical Guide to Political 
Action.” It is based on the premise that the future of American business 
may well depend on what happens legislatively in future years. The booklet 
is available by writing to the Association. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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president of 


ARNOLD ZANDER arscme, has 


a fierce dedication to “the movement.” 


decided to sweep out civil service, too, 
to make room for party faithful in need 
of jobs. Zander, then employed in the 
Wisconsin Bureau of Personnel, was 
caught up in the fight. 

“We saved the Wisconsin civil serv- 
ice,” says Zander, “and we've never 
ceased to believe that partisan politicians 
ought to keep their cotton pickin’ fin- 
gers out of the administrative mech- 
anism. 

The Wisconsin state employees’ un- 
ion prospered in membership and repu- 
tation as a result of the fight. The 
present national union developed out 
of the contacts the Wisconsin group 
established with other groups of public 
employees. AFSCME was chartered by 
the AFL in 1936. 
¢ Top Man—Zander, with a masters’ 
degree in city planning and a Ph.D. 
in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is one of labor’s 
most educated leaders. Also, he has a 
fierce dedication to what he calls “the 
movement.” 

Zander’s greatest pride is the volun- 
tary character of AFSCME’s member- 
ship—the way public workers have come 
into the union and the fact that three- 
quarters of the membership is on vol- 
untary checkoff which can be canceled 
on notice. Unlike almost all other 
unions, AFSCME does not come under 
the Taft-Hartley Act or state labor laws. 
Because public workers are exempt 
from the provisions of general labor 
laws AFSCME can’t ask for National 
Labor Relations Board or state repre- 
sentation elections or enforce a union 
shop or dues checkoff. 

This does not make for easy organiz- 
ing. AFSCME spends, proportionately, 
more money on organizing and servicing 
than other unions. Dues range from 
$3 to $4 a month, but the international 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a shovel...speed in a hydroplane...precision in air traffic control equipment. Whatever you need in your 





product, Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction-of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60-pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 


4500 employees) to supply the bal! bearings you want when you want them. For diversity & F A F | | Fe 


... for capacity...turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. BALL BEARINGS 








must struggle along on one of the lowest 
AFL-CIO per capitas, 64¢ per member. 
Service is expensive. Staff members 
must be well versed in the complicated 
laws that govern state and local employ- 
ment. And, government machinery 
grinds on slowly. 

“In private industry,” says Jerry 
Wurf, AFSCME’s New York regional 
director, “‘you can threaten to tie up a 
factory and get a quick settlement. But 
a quick settlement is never possible in 
public agencies.” 

“When it comes to organization, our 

situation is like that in the general labor 
movement prior to the Wagner Act,” 
says Zander. Public administrators are 
free to fight unionization in a way 
private employers cannot. 
e Opposition—AFSCME frequently 
runs into opposition from AFL-CIO 
unions that do not want political ties 
with state and local politicians upset by 
collective bargaining pressures by public 
employees. And AFL-CIO afhliates 
often join with the politicians to pro- 
tect patronage privileges that AFSCME 
often upsets when it insists on observa- 
tion of seniority and other contractual 
rights. 

On the other hand, AFSCME also 
runs into opposition from civic groups 
that fear collective bargaining will up- 
set civil service. James R. Watson of 
the National Civil Service League has 
said that “lobbying is the logical coun- 
terpart in public employment to the 
right to strike.” He believes that unions 
of public employees will rely on their 
connections with AFL-CIO to seek 
partisan legislation “destructive” of civil 
service. 

Watson also thinks the unions’ 
policy of seeking across the board in- 
creases harms the attempts of state and 
city governments to recruit competent, 
top level people. 

AFSCME retorts that lobbying for 
pay increases is an old concept. “We 
believe in collective bargaining instead 
of collective begging,” says district 
leader Wurf. As for collusive efforts 
with the other AFL-CIO unions in the 
state legislatures, Wurf simply says that 
the toughest “reactionary” he has ever 
had to deal with is New Jersey’s Com- 
missioner of Labor, Carl Holderman, 
former head of New Jersey CIO. 
¢ 70% Blue-Collar—AFSCME is fre- 
quently thought of as a white-collar 
union but, in fact, about 70% of its 
membership are blue-collar workers, 
20% white-collar, and 10% _profes- 
sional. 

It does not organize teachers who 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, nor fire- 
men, who belong to the International 
Assn. of Fire Fighters. It has member- 
ship in 110 police departments across 
the nation—mostly in medium-sized 
cities such as Hartford, Conn., Peoria, 
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Corrosion-resistance starts here 


Ill., and Portland, Ore.—and has 58 all- 
police locals. 
¢ Rivals Drop Out—The difficulties of 
organizing and the complexities of 
servicing public employees are factors 
that sooner or later discourage most of 
AFSCME’s would-be competitors. ‘Two 
vears ago, the union absorbed by merger 
its former CIO rival, the Government 
& Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee. Its most formidable rivals are 
the independent associations. Among 
the unions, the Teamsters is the most 
serious threat in AFSCME’s jurisdic- 
tion. Others include the Building Serv- 
ice Employees and, as Zander puts it, 
‘the hungry business agent who figures 
he can augment his membership by 
moving into the public area.” 
Most of these soon fade out of the 
picture. Even the Teamsters shows 
igns of backing away from its gran- 
liose plans for organizing millions of 
tate and local government employees. 
Leo Kramer, Zander’s assistant and for- 
ner New England regional director for 
\FSCME, recalls that when he began 
to organize in the New England states, 
the Teamsters had a great many locals, 
nostly in the highway departments. 
‘In time,” Kramer says, “they all came What CORROSION-RESISTANT Fastenings 
wer to us.” The reason for this in ? 
nost instances is the inability of the Do You Need? 
giant Teamsters to service these peo- Harper has manufactured fastenings in more than 100 differ- 
sle. ™ i ent corrosion-resistant alloys . . . Stainless Steels, Monel, 
AFSCME contends that no union can | as Silicon Bronze, Naval Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Titanium. 


ifford to maintain two separate estab- What STANDARD Type and Size De You Need? 
lishments—one to cope with public em- From #2 screw size through diameters of 2 inches, Harper 
ployers and the other private enter- maintains the broadest standard product line in its industry 


prise employers. . .. and Harper Distributors are everywhere. See your Yellow 
I'wo entirely different sets of law Pages. 


cover each group, says AFSCME, and ‘ 

for that reason alone, it can’t be done. What SPECIAL Type Fastenings Do You Need? 
Therefore, AFSCME feels that it can NET Cold Heading and Hot Heading techniques are a science at 
afford to wait out its rivals in the public _<—— Harper. Both “know-how” and facilities are directed toward 


a ; ‘ a cost-reduction and quality improvement on your parts of non- 
employment Sekt, standard size and shape. 


\l. Philadelphia Story What EXTRA Benefits Does Harper Give YOU? 


Public employees—and frequently ° pd. rg on = seoely — or 


ublic administrators—cite the Tennes- e You receive immediate deliveries from local 
ce Valley Authority as the ideal collec- stocks. 

tive bargaining setup for public and @ You gain customer goodwill for your products 
quasi-public services. AFSCME just as can i ee a 
frequently points to Philadelphia, where 08 See ores & pee 
District Council 33, senadien ap- . Se 
proximately 11,000 nonuniformed em- 
ployees, is the union’s widest exclusive 
bargaining unit. 

The union says that Philadelphia is 
etting a pattern for public employee 
collective bargaining. 

In 1957, Philadelphia became the 
first major city to recognize one union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
nonuniformed workers (BW —Feb.23 
'57,p70). Most cities deal with at least 
three unions, some more. 

The Philadelphia city fathers resisted 
dealing with “splinter” unions because 
they felt a centralized union respon- 
sibility was essential for “‘stable, mature, 


Discoloy bolts being removed from 1800° molten salt bath 
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and constructive collective bargaining.” 
Chey signed with AFSCME when it 
demonstrated that it had a majority of 
the city’s 18,500 employees—firemen 
and policemen are excluded and AFS- 
CME won't organize teachers. 
¢ Terms—A contract subsequently ne- 
gotiated calls for a voluntary checkoff 
of union dues, city-paid medical and 
life insurance, a variety of other bene- 
fits, and a grievance procedure. It is 
subject to Civil Service regulations, the 
Home Rule Charter, and other laws. 
Four city officials negotiate with the 


union. When the union and the city 
negotiators reach an agreement, it must 
be approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the mayor, then by the 
city council—which must appropriate 
the money necessary to implement the 
agreement. 

An advisory board of seven men 
serves as the last step in the grievance 
procedure. The union deals with the 
Civil Service Commission through the 
city personnel director on matters in- 
volving the merit system and grading 
of employees. 


Minimum Wage Wont Go Up 


That’s the latest prospect as Secy. Mitchell joins 
opponents of change. Some industries still lag, he says. 


The odds that Congress will lift the 
$l-an-hour federal minimum wage— 
never very good—became strictly a long 
shot this week. At the same time, it 
became more probable that Congress 
will add several million more workers, 
mostly in retail trade, to those now 
covered by the government’s wage-and- 
hour law. 

[hese prospects developed in the 
wake of a new 600-page report to Con- 
gress by the Dept. of Labor on the 
effects of the $1 minimum wage on 
low-wage industries during the past 
three years. Along with the report 
went Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell’s 
recommendations on amending the Fair 
Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) Act: 

¢ Leave the $l-an-hour minimum 
wage alone this session, because a 
boost might “do more harm than good” 
at this time. 

¢ But add at least 2.5-million more 
workers to the coverage of the law. 
Mitchell did not specify the groups 
that he would like to see added, but 
in a similar recommendation in 1957 
he stressed workers in retail trade. 
¢ Labor Disappointed—Earlier, Mitch- 
ell was reported as favoring an increase 
in the minimum wage to either $1.15 
or $1.20 an hour, more in line with 
the $1.25 sought by labor and pro- 
posed by Democrats in Congress. The 
failure of the Labor Secretary to rec- 
ommend any increase came as a disap- 
pointment to unions. With Southern 
Democrats almost unanimously against 
a boost in the $1 figure, Administration 
support that would muster Republican 
votes was the slim hope for an increase. 

George Meany, president of AFL- 
CIO, criticized Mitchell for “sweep- 
ing under the table” the question of 
raising living standards through a higher 
minimum wage. But Meany said he 
was glad to find Mitchell willing to 
give “limited support” for extended 
coverage. 
¢ Not Caught Up—In releasing the re- 


port on the $1 minimum put into 
effect in 1956, Mitchell noted that 12 
low-wage industries covered by the sur 
vev have not vet successfully adjusted 
to the $l base—an increase from 75¢ 
an hour. The 12 industries, mostly in 
the South, include sawmills; manufac- 
turers of wooden containers, processed 
waste, fertilizer, men’s and boys’ shirts 
and nightwear, seamless hosiery, foot- 
wear, cigars, and work shirts; raw sugat 
processors; tobacco stemming and dry- 
ing operations; fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, and citrus freezing plants. 

According to the report, employers 
in these industries devised a number 
of wavs of staving off the impact of 
the Sl minimum when it went into 
effect in 1956. Some put in labor-sav- 
ing machinery. Others changed plant 
and production methods and standards 
Generally, this meant increased pro- 
duction with fewer workers drawing 
the higher pay. 

More than 1,000 employers were 
surveved. All took one or more of 
these steps. Even so, Mitchell said, 
there is still a “heavy concentration” 
of workers at or just above the mini 
mum rate in the 12 low-wage indus- 
tries. To lift the base again at this 
time, before the “adjustment to the 
$1 level is complete,” would be harm- 
ful. 

It would mean “substantially cur- 
tailed employment and earning power” 
in the industries. Mitchell told Con- 
gress that the minimum “ought to be 
raised as rapidly as possible,” but not 
until the industries’ economic condi- 
tions warrant it. 
¢ More Coverage—The questions in- 
volved in extended coverage are being 
discussed by Mitchell and Congressional 
leaders, with a hope that the way can be 
smoothed for legislation this session. 
But there is strong opposition from 
business interests against proposals to 
add additional workers to FLSA cover- 
age. END 
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... With giant carriers. 

No, this CLARK-ROSS Straddle Carrier isn’t actu- 
ally carrying this loaded city bus. But it could. Easily! 
We merely stopped it in this position so you could 
clearly see its giant size. Largest straddle carrier ever 
built, unit is on its way to Odense, Denmark, where 
it will carry 60,000 pound loads of structural steel 
for shipbuilding. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 


Michigan, Clark-Ross and Brown are trade-marks of 












... air-cushioned trailers. 

This horse rides in regal style—and why shouldn’t he? 
He’s Round Table and he’s won $1,336,364 so far in his 
racing career. His “‘chariot’’ runs smoothly on bump- 
swallowing Clark air suspension axles, a product of our 
Automotive Division. Another Clark Division, Brown 
Trailer, makes truck trailers in many styles for hauling al) 
kinds of products—dry freight, frozen food—and horses. 


... with high-traction tractor shovels. 

A king-size job, this. Moving an entire house. Weight, 200,000 
pounds! Usually takes a whole fleet of expensive, specialized equipment. 
But, in Wisconsin and Michigan, it’s a common sight to see this power- 
ful MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel doing the whole job unassisted. Towing. 
Winching. Even digging thé new basement. 


HET CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Buchanan, Michigan 


EQUIPMENT 





World’s leading manufacturer of material handling equipment 

























THIS is A Klimp® 


... the 5¢ spring clamp that started the revolutionary 
modular-panel packaging system 





Klimp Modular Panel Packaging will cut 
your packaging costs by as much as 57%... 
reduce shipping damage, too, because you 
can use stronger materials like lumber and 























plywood at no greater cost. Six panels, 24 You can store KMPP 
| Klimp Fasteners, a few deft taps of a ham- Som nee hg pnb... 
| mer and you’ve got a box that will deliver boxes. 

|| its contents safe and sound, time after time 

| after time. Panels can be returned, stored, = 


and recombined in new box sizes. Basic 
Klimp system — adequate for most business 
—makes 159 boxes from 47 panels. Klimp 
idea and methods engineering are yours... 











free. All we sell is the Klimp fastener. Klimp Fasteners lock 
pe 4 standard panels into 
Write today for complete literature, “How boxes of any size or 


To” manual, handy computer. Ce, SHS SS Pe. 


NAVAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 11, International Airport, Los Angeles 45, Cal. 
Subsidiary of North American Aviation, Inc. 


ATENT PENDING 








Don’t pick a plant site 


ante you read this 


Greater profits go to companies that 
have more competitive advantages. 
i Advance the competitive strength of 
| your business by locating your new 
plant at Baltimore. Let us make a con- 
fidential Plant Location Study to show 
you Baltimore Competitive Advantages 
for your particular business. Write, wire 
or phone our Industrial Development 
Service, 1103 Lexington Building, Bal- 
timore 3, Maryland. 


GIVE YOUR NEW PLANT 


MORE 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


BALTIMORE GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 
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Crisis in Canada 


Province’s action in New- 
foundland logging strike stirs 
Ottawa and leads to resigna- 
tion of Mounties’ chief. 


An 1l-week strike by Newfoundland 
loggers precipitated something of a na- 
tional crisis in Canada this week. 

The death of a young provincial con- 
stable last week focused national atten- 
tion on a strike by the International 
Woodworkers of America against the 
Bowater Pulp & Paper Co. and the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
Provincial Premier Joseph R. Small- 
wood requested additional reinforce- 
ments from the Roval Canadian 
Mounted Police. His request was 
turned down by the Canadian national 
government on the grounds that Small- 
wood was taking sides in the dispute. 

Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, 
RCMP head, thereupon resigned, charg- 
ing that the government was duty- 
bound to send additional police to en- 
force peace. This involvement of the 
nonpolitical RCMP in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute as well as a quarrel be- 
tween the federal and a provincial gov- 
ernment deeply disturbed many Ca- 
nadians. 
¢ 60-Hour Week—The loggers’ strike 
began when the companies turned down 
a Conciliation Board recommendation 
of a 5¢-an-hour raise and a six-hour re- 
duction in the 60-hour work week with- 
out loss in take home pay. 

Smallwood organized an independent 
union, the Brotherhood of Newfound- 
land Woodworkers, to break the dead- 
lock between the pulp companies and 
the striking AFL-CIO union. To help 
clear the way for his union, the premier 
secured legislation decertifying the 
IWA and outlawing the Teamsters. 

On Mar. 13, Anglo-Newfoundland 
and the BNW signed a contract pro- 
viding a 5¢-an-hour raise and an extra 
9¢-a-cord on piece work—but not the 
shorter work week. [WA promptly said 
it would not respect the agreement. 
¢ Threat to Economy—Behind the 
steps taken by Smallwood was a fear 
that the IWA strike could wreck the 
provincial economy. Newfoundland’s 
wood pulp products are sold in the 
U.S. along the Eastern Seaboard. The 
competition of Southern pulp and paper 
mills is cutting into Newfoundland’s 
U.S. markets. The province’s pro- 
ducers say they cannot continue profit- 
able operations if they must meet IWA 
wage demands. 

The Canadian Labor Congress has 
called on the Canadian government to 
invoke its powers to set aside the Small- 
wood-fostered legislation. END 
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LARGE, TENDER FILETS AT SWISS STEAK PRICES — 
ANOTHER ASSIGNMENT FOR THE BENDIX COMPUTER 


Researchers at the Department of 
Animal Husbandry of the University 
of Arkansas are engrossed in a 
significant study which will ulti- 
mately lead to lower beef prices and 
will enrich the American table with 
finer cuts of meat. Pedigreed bulls 
with the most desirable qualities are 
being bred to pure-bred cows to 
develop a superior strain of cattle 


A thousand products 


that can be raised quickly and 
economically for market. The job of 
sifting records, comparing qualities 
and formulating an entirely new set 
of specifications for the “‘perfect’’ 
animal is being entrusted to a 
Bendix® G-15 Digital Computer. 
This versatile yet inexpensive 
engineering instrument is cutting 
costs in many other ways too. In 


such diverse applications as high- 
way construction, missile perform- 
ance and petroleum refining, the 
Bendix Computer is drastically 
reducing computation time and at 
the same time relieving engineers for 
more productive work. For informa- 
tion on the low cost G-15, write our 
Bendix Computer Division, 5630 
Arbor Vitae St., Los Angeles 45, Cal. 


a million ideas 








In Labor 





GE Moves Up Closing of Jersey Plant 
As “Sit-In” Climaxes Wrangle With Union 


I'he General Electric Co. this week closed an industrial 
air conditioning plant in Bloomfield, N. J., after local 
union officials chained themselves to a post in a “sit-in” 
demonstration against the company (picture). The plant 
was scheduled to close permanently on Apr. 1; demon- 
strators said they were “fighting for the right to work.” 

GE decided last year to discontinue industrial air 
conditioning production. The decision brought a storm 
of protest from the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, backed by civic bodies. 

Although labor relations in the plant had been touchy 
through the years, the decision to shut down the output 
of air conditioning equipment wasn't based on manage- 
ment dissatisfaction with IUE; it was a matter of simple 
economics. However, when GE tried to locate another 
production division in the plant, the militance of the 
protest against talk of the shutdown was a handicap. 

Near the end of 1958, GE finally announced that the 
plant would be closed on Apr. 1. It arranged to pay 
over $2-million in pensions and termination wages. 

I'he IUE local fought the closing by public appeals, 
telegrams to the President and New Jersey members of 
Congress, finally by the “sit-in” demonstrations. That 
was the last straw for GE. It ordered the plant closed two 
weeks early, but arranged to pay the 400 workers affected 
their wages to Apr. 1, plus the previously announced 
terminal amounts. 

e s ” 


Fenton Says His NLRB Resignation 
Had No Connection With Dispute 


Jerome D. Fenton, general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board for the past two years, resigned 
last weekend to return to private life—and an opportu- 
nity to make more money than the $20,000 a year paid 
by NLRB. 


126 Labor 


Fenton, 50, a Connecticut Republican, said his de- 
cision to quit wasn’t connected in any way with his 
reported feud with the five-member NLRB (BW-—Jan. 
10°59,p73). However, Fenton’s resignation has been ru- 
mored widely in Washington since the board took an 
administrative dispute directly to the White House. 

The president is expected to pick a successor to Fenton 
fiom within the NLRB. Best prospect seems to be 
Joseph A. Jenkins, although Philip Ray Rodgers is also 
mentioned as a possibility. 


Hoffa’s Man on Board of Monitors 


Cites Progress as He Retires 


Service as a monitor over the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters takes entirely too much time, L. N. D. 
(Nat) Wells, Jr., last week advised U.S. District Judge 
F. Dickinson Letts. Wells, a Dallas attorney for the 
IBT, resigned to devote more time to his family and 
private practice. 

Wells—James R. Hoffa’s choice on the three-man panel 
of monitors—usually has been in a minority position 
during the monitors’ running fight in court with Hoffa. 
Consistently, he has been out-voted by the panel’s neutral 
chairman, Martin F. O'Donoghue, and Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, who represents anti-Hoffa forces in IBT. 

Despite this, Wells said in a letter of resignation that 
he is “well satisfied” with progress made under the moni- 
torship. 

Hoffa’s choice to succeed Wells is Daniel D. Maher, 
Washington attorney. He must be approved by Judge 
Letts. 


Time Workers Spend on Union Business 


Adds Up to a Big Bill for Management 


Managements interested in paring costs are examin- 
ing union shop committee costs more closely than they 
have in many years. Some report finding that the cost— 
pay for hours spent on grievances and other union mat- 
ters—frequently ranges from $700 a year for each com- 
mitteeman to several times that amount. 

Many complain that total costs are inflated by union 
insistence on more committeemen than needed, and by 
the referral of “too much trivial stuff” as grievances. 

Associated Industries of Cleveland, a management 
service, recently surveyed employers on policies. It found: 

¢ The number of committeemen varies. In some com- 
panies, there’s only one to a department; in others, the 
number is fixed by ratio to workers—say, one committee- 
man to 45 workers—although smaller ratios are found. 

¢ Most committeemen deal with grievances or other 
day-to-day business with the employer. Some have 
duties—and pay rights—that extend into bargaining. 

¢ Committeemen receive regular rates. 

¢ Many managements pay for grievance meetings 
called by union or employer; but about 40% pay only for 
those set by management. 

¢ About 80% pay for all authorized time on grievances 
in the plant or in meetings; 20% pay only for meetings 
during working hours. Some limit payments even more. 
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pper* Cargo! 


Ir air cargo lifts sales, lowers costs, eliminates many of the 


s called normal marketing problems! 


C. st a fresh eye on what air cargo can do for your business: 


S\ ift air delivery makes the world your market. Only hours — 
nl oceans — separate your product from its point of sale! 


You can actually ship by air for less than by sea. Example—a 
whole display rack of dresses can fly to Fiji for a little more 


“_ 


All this and a Uet Assist” too! 
Unly the PAN AM PROFIT LIFT 
offers these five Exclusives: 


FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct 


-flights to and from all 6 continents. 


WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. 
You can check available space on any Pan Am 


CLIPPER CARGO. 





~ ae - 


ir overseas business booms when you ship via Pan Am 


an $100. And there are no “hidden” charges, whereas 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 





PACIFIC AIRLIFT! Fly dresses to Fiji? Of cour 
mentmakers have proved Pan 
is the surest, easiest and — in terms of 


+ a 


Am Clipper* ¢ 
TOTAL 


the most economical way to ship their wares 


What can Chief Pulogs party dress 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


Air cargo makes the need for expensive overseas wareh 


inventories! 


seas cargo carrier. 


flight from the U. S. in just 4 seconds, thanks 
to “PAT”’—electronic Pan Am _ Teleregister. 
Reserved or unreserved, a// Clipper Cargo is 
expedited. 

MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am 
handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any 
other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first 
class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- 


PAN AM 


for profit. Call your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am t 





vanish, lowers the boom on the high cost of maintaining 


It all adds up to the best transportation buy ever. And t 
not all! For with the Pan Am Profit Lift, you get the most « 
plete, convenient and cost-saving shipping service of AN) 


minute equipment includes pressurized a1 
perature-controlled planes for even 
“delicate” cargo. 

DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywher 
U. S. Just call your cargo agent, forwar: 
nearest Pan American office. Pan Am doe 
rest, takes goods from factory to market! 


AND NOW—more “lift,” more service than « 


before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 
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Let your next shipment be the test that will prove this forn 
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total cost of sea shipment can be 10 times the ocean freight rate. 
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The following installation costs were based on 
the plant pictured here. If your requirements 
approximate this typical installation, you can 
put 6,000 Kilowatts of peaking power into 
operation on your system for $100 per K W or less. 

Land was estimated at a dollar per square foot, 








PEAKING POWER FOR © 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
6000 KW 
PEAKING PLANT.... $85 per KW 


Includes: three generators, one con- 
trol unit F.O.B. Electro-Motive factory, 
La Grange, Illinois. 


shipping costs for 1000 miles. Even supervisory 
control (however you wish to operate the plant— 
push button, time mechanism, current sensing 
equipment, etc.) is included. A transformer is also 
charged, but if you do not need one, deduct it 
from your estimate. 


LAND, 
PREPARATION, 
SHIPPING.... upto $3.50 per KW 


Includes: shipping (1000 miles from 
factory), 4000 sq. ft. land, grading, 
fill, leveling, tie foundations, position- 
ing units, fence. 


CONNECTING: 
FUEL, ELECTRICAL 
....Up to $11.50 per KW 


Includes: purchase and _ installation 
above ground fuel tank, piping, cable, 
transformer and supervisory control. 





Operating plent «Up to $100 per KW 


























$100 PER KW-INSTALLED 





This is the complete 6,000 KW plant as 
it might appear on your system. It operates 
completely unattended. It starts fast (cold 
start to full rating in less than 90 seconds) 
to satisfy peaking or spinning reserve re- 
quirements. It is quiet, attractive—makes a 
good neighbor. It is readily transportable to 
meet changing needs. And most important, 
it is made and backed by one company. You 
have only one manufacturing and service 
responsibility for the complete plant. See 
your Electro-Motive representative for com- 
plete details. 








ELEeEcTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS :- LaGrange, Illinois 


Sales-engineering offices: 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 


In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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Butyl Rubber meets the challenge 


Versatile Enjay Butyl rubber is being used in vital parts for new missiles. And suits 
and gloves made with Butyl protect the fueling crews against toxic fumes and corrosive 
chemicals. The outstanding properties of Butyl — its high resistance to chemicals, heat, 
moisture, gases and sunlight make it ideal for use in missiles and other important 
applications. Our technical staff is available to help improve your product and develop 
new ones. For information and assistance call or write your nearest Enjay office. 

EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y., Akron + Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Detroit» Los Angeles * New Orleans * Tulsa 
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The Berlin crisis has Washington in a grim mood. Pres. Eisenhower 
meant what he said in his speech Monday—that we would risk war to 
defend our rights in Berlin. 


Some U.S. officials think the President will have to get even tougher, 
perhaps call for partial U.S. mobilization. Otherwise, these officials argue, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev will think we are just bluffing. That way, 
Moscow could blunder into an armed clash. 


It is possible that Eisenhower can remove the danger of Soviet mis- 
calculation at a summit conference. The President now agrees with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan that face-to-face talks with Khrushchev are 
essential. Plans for such a session are at the top of the Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan agenda this weekend. 


There’s no guarantee, of course, that Khrushchev will back down on 
his Berlin demands at a summit meeting. Our terms will be stiff—no basic 
change of the Berlin status quo unless the Soviet makes concessions that 
would put Germany on the road to genuine unification. So far, though, 
there hasn’t been the slightest sign that Khrushchev is willing to consider 
concessions of this kind. 


The Soviet Premier has shifted his strategy in the Middle East. He 
has dropped his alliance with Arab nationalism in favor of building up 
local Communist strength. You can see this in the way he has ditched 
Pres. Nasser of the United Arab Republic and thrown his support behind 
the Pro-Communist Kassem regime in Iraq. 


As a result, Nasser soon may be forced into an open break with 
Khrushchev. Already Nasser is trying to mobilize Arab opinion against 
the new Soviet policy. He now sees Communism as a much greater danger 
to Arab independence than so-called Western imperialism. 


What Nasser fears most is the loss of the Syrian part of the U. A. R. 
The Communists in Iraq are talking openly about taking Syria—something 
that would destroy the whole Nasser legend. 


If Nasser really bucks Khrushchev’s plans, he risks the loss of Soviet 
military and economic aid. At that point, he would have to get financial 
support from the West and completely reverse the pro-Soviet policy he 
launched four years ago. 


From the Western angle, Nasser’s split with Moscow is all to the good. 
[t’s an offset to growing Soviet influence in Iraq. If Nasser succeeds in 
mobilizing opinion against Communism in all the other Arab countries, 
Moscow would carry far less weight in the Afro-Asian bloc of nations. 


The Administration will fight hard for its $3.9-billion foreign aid 
program. Eisenhower this week linked foreign aid directly to the Soviet 
threat to Berlin. He argued that cuts in the aid program would encourage 
Moscow to overreach itself in Berlin and elsewhere. 
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That’s also the position taken by a top-level citizen’s committee on 
foreign aid that Eisenhower appointed last year. This committee, headed 
by Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., has just given the foreign aid program its 
unanimous endorsement. In a preliminary report this week, the Draper 
committee recommends $400-million more in military aid (mostly for 
advanced weapons for NATO) than Eisenhower has requested. The com- 
mittee also suggests that economic development loans should be increased. 


Despite such support for foreign aid, this year’s fight in Congress may 
be the toughest since the program began 10 years ago. 


Traditional opponents of foreign aid are well organized. And this time 
they are counting on support from many congressmen who have supported 
foreign aid in the past but now are politically committed to a big increase 
in domestic spending. 


An anti-foreign aid lobby is operating this year for the first time. 
It is called the Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, has some business backing. 
The goal of this committee is to get foreign aid spending cut in half imme- 
diately, and dropped entirely within three years. 


Western Europe’s coal crisis (BW—Mar.14’59,p61) shows signs of bright- 
ening. Ruhr mines may shorten their work week to five days. That would 
help cure one sore spot in the six-nation Coal & Steel Community—German 
coal exports to coal-glutted Belgium. Some observers now say that CSC 
will not have to go through with its plans to slap on production and import 
quotas. 


Argentine-Soviet trade relations turned sour this week when Argentina 
suddenly stopped all imports of Soviet oil. 


Last year’s agreement to buy over 7-million bbl. of Soviet oil—at prices 
below the world market level—looked good to oil-short Argentina. Now 
the government has changed its mind. Reason: the sharp drop in Mideast 
crude oil prices, spurred by U.S. oil-import restrictions (page 30). What’s 
more, both Esso and Shell are offering crude to Argentina on easy credit 
terms. 


Russians are furious at the oil stoppage. They may withdraw their 
huge $100-million credit to Buenos Aires for buying Soviet oil equipment. 


Short-term money is moving back from Western Europe to New York, 
reversing last year’s flow (BW—Feb.28’59,p107). The attraction of higher 
interest rates for U.S. Treasury bills now is outweighing any European 
suspicion about the strength of the dollar. 


Zurich, Amsterdam, and Frankfurt are losing short-term funds. 
Switzerland’s national bank has been selling U.S. dollars in the foreign 
exchange market to prevent the Swiss franc from falling. Treasury bill 
yields in Zurich and Amsterdam are under 2% and in Frankfurt only 
slightly higher. No money has yet moved out of London, where the rate 
is just over 3%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 21, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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.--.- more than just coolness, 


less than you'd expect to pay! 


When you select Chrysler Air Conditioning 

-* you have the largest choice of units in the 
industry. And every unit includes—as stand 

ard equipment—important features that would cost 


you up to $364 to add to conventional air conditioning 


The Chrysler line of packaged air conditioning con 
tains almost 300 combinations of water-cooled and 
waterless equipment . . . in capacities from 3 to 45 
tons. You'll get exactly the right model and capacity 


for your job—never under- or over-sized. 


And the unit you get will be complete with features 
found as standard equipment on no other air condi 
tioning. Mild weather control, oil purifier, electroni: 
safety controls, quick-response expansion valves 
And you can specify optional accessories lik: 
Chrysler’s exclusive electrostatic air purification 
system and all-weather operation control. 


With Climate by Chrysler you have more than just 
coolness. You enjoy low-cost year-around comfort 
that only true air conditioning can provide. That’s 


the reason more businesses do more business with 


Chrysler Airtemp—the company that pioneered pack 
aged air conditioning. Get all the facts. See your loca! 
Airtemp dealer .. . today. 








AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-39, Dayton 1, Ohio 








SPACE PROBE LISTENING POST. Blaw-Knox designed and built this 85-foot diameter tracking 
antenna for the Army's Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, California. Its construction 
represents a forward step in the development of telemetering equipment for space probes. 


| Keeping an ear on our space rockets— _— 
Blaw-Knox designs and builds tracking antenna for Space Probe 


As science takes this giant stride into space- 
exploration, Blaw-Knox equipment tracks every 
step in this interplanetary trail blazing. But then, 
Blaw-Knox is already a world leader in this kind of 
pioneering. Our radar antenna bounced the first 
signals off the moon . . . our Tropospheric Scatter 
Antenna opened the way for global TV by beaming 
) the world’s first trans-ocean program—the telecast- 
) ing of World Series games to Cuba in 1957. 
What precisely does Blaw-Knox have that equips 


us to supply what’s needed for the most exacting 
jobs? In the simplest terms, it’s the ability to meet 
a customer’s most advanced demands—even if he’s 
reaching for the moon. Perhaps we can tackle the 
tough ones for you. If your company rolls or fab- 
ricates metals, or builds roads . . . if you deal with 
chemicals, processing, or communications, you’ll be 
interested in our services and products for industry. 
Send for our brochure, ““This is Blaw-Knox.” Write 
for your copy today. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building « 300 Sixth Avenue « Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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How Hot Is Too Hot? 


Recent surges of so-called “hot” stocks such as the six 
in the charts have the Fed worried that the stock market may 
be suffering speculative fever—and need new controls. 


Six reasons for the Federal Reserve 
Board’s proposed new clamp on stock 
market credit (page 138) are graphically 
portrayed on this page, in charts show- 
ing the recent behavior of six issues— 
part of a handful of stocks that qualify 
as “hot” among traders and speculators. 
Their wide price swings are sympto- 
matic of the increasing speculative froth 
in the stock market. So far, at least, 
most of their movements have been in 
one direction—up. 

The Fed sees a danger signal in the 
skyrocketing advance of these “hot” 
stocks. It insists this is a sign of “‘in- 
flationary psychosis,” because many of 
the shares are selling at extremely high 
a ratios and low yields that 
seem out of proportion to their value. 
Many veteran analysts agree with this 
view. They say that big price move- 
ments have always been a threat to the 
stability of the market. 

Those with long memories in Wall 
Street stick to the adage that “what 
goes up must come down.” They feel 
this is particularly true of the stocks 
that have bounded the highest. The 
fast movers are benefiting now from 
two factors: the glamorous appeal of 
future profits and fears of future infla- 
tion. But they may take a sharp tumble 
if anticipations are not realized. 
¢ Vulnerable, Virtuous—The fact is 
that many of the hot stocks are vulner- 
able to almost any development. On 
Monday of this week, for example, after 
the Fed announced its new proposals, 
many of the issues showing big gains 
fell back. Zenith was off 7, Polaroid 
off 64, du Pont off 54. Then on 
Tuesday they rebounded sharply. 

But a lot of the favorites have some 
solid virtues. Zenith, for example, has 
outperformed its competitors for a num- 
ber of years; its earnings in 1958 hit 
$10.50 per share, and 1959 should see 
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another substantial increase. Moreover, 
there is a very thin market in Zenith— 
only 948,000 shares are outstanding. To 
top it off, there are rumors of “hidden 
assets.” 

Similar reasons can be given for the 
popularity of other hot stocks. Litton’s 
sales, for instance, have climbed from 
under $9-million in 1954 to more 
than $83-million now, mostly through 
mergers. Philadelphia & Reading has 
been diversifying, and this activity has 
produced higher earnings. In addition, 
its president publicly said a stock split 
was possible. 

Higher earnings, stock split rumors, 
diversification, mergers, and technologi- 
cal developments are the factors making 
for “hot stocks” such as Universal Con- 
trols, Fairchild Camera, Beckman In- 
struments, Borne Chemical, and Haveg 
Industries. But there is no doubt that 
a lot of the fastest moving issues are 
being deliberately touted by specula- 
tors with big positions who are spread- 
ing rumors in bond rooms and in mar- 
ket letters. 
¢ New Favorites—There are always 
stocks that move faster than the market. 
But today, there are more of them than 
Wall Street has seen for a number of 
vears. This trend to hot stocks repre- 
sents a shift in the pattern of the bull 
market. 

In its early stages, defensive stocks 
—mainly consumer goods issues—led 
the parade. Then, as the business 
recovery proceeded with breadth and 
vigor, the cyclical shares gained favor. 
Now the specialties are in demand. To 
some analysts this indicates the bull 
market is getting on in age. The spe- 
cialties, they explain, only attract atten- 
tion after a substantial runup in the 
market as a whole, when speculative 
appetites are whetted. 

One analyst points out that investors 
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Planning a Plant? . . Seeking a Site? 


Call a 


Pensacola , Florida 


Ambassador 


to tell you about the advantages of locating in Pensacola! 
BOOMING WITH _ INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, 
TOURIST, AGRICULTURAL AND MILITARY ACTIVITY! 


Ideal climate, unlimited resources, natural playland 


At left and below are five of scores of Pensacola Ambassa- 
dors — all top-management personnel — who are sold on 
Pensacola. Let one of them tell you — by phone, letter or 
personal call — about the assets sparking one of the na- 
tion’s spectacular industrial expansions. 


QUADRICENTENNIAL = fpensacota Ameassavons — 








1559 - 1959 Box 1471 
' Pensacola, Florida 
Celebration Begins May 13 |( ) Have one of your Executive 
| Envoys get in touch with me 
| 
| Name es silanlailanataipeas 
! 
, Tite—___— inaieieicteethdeeeldiiatcieemanioen 
| Company- pacimmeintinnnptnmerinaistinisangatesaiine 
Cc. P. Woodbury L. T. Smith, Jr. | City 
o [one Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
he Warrington Gulf Power P 
Bank Company DONO 





recognize that most cyclical shares have 
fairly fixed price-earnings ratios. ‘True, 
these ratios have been adjusted upward 
in the current bull market. But they 
are not too much out of line with past 
vardsticks. The specialties, however, 
have little in the way of past guides. 
Therefore they are bid up to fantastic 
levels. 

¢ Thinness—Another major factor mak- 
ing for wide price movements. is that 
the market as a whole is “thin.” On 
one hand, there has been a relatively 
small volume of equity financing by 
corporations despite high stock prices. 
On the other, investors are reluctant 
to unload equities and pay capital gains 
taxes on huge paper profits. In addition, 
institutional investors are concentrating 
on a limited number of blue chips 

At present, the thinness is showing 
up mostly in the swings of hot stocks 
and some blue chips. The blue chips, 
though, are much less volatile because 
buying in them does not come in 
heavy waves but on a fairly consistent 
basis. 

The hot stocks show much more 

spectacular movements because buying 
tends to be concentrated in very short 
periods. And when the buying waves 
spend themselves, selling waves can 
bring big drops because there is no 
inimediate demand. 
« Manipulators?—A few analysts think 
that some of the more spectacular rises 
and falls are plain cases of market ma- 
nipulation. One investment counselor 
thinks groups of big investors are pool- 
ing their cash to “invade” certain 
stocks, pushing them to new highs, 
then pulling out with their profits and 
“leaving the suckers behind.” ‘This 
activity is illegal, but some brokers con- 
tend it is being done. 

To these brokers, market manipula- 

tion on a small scale is an old story. 
But they say that the extent to which 
it is being carried out now should be 
a warning for the average stock buyer. 
They add that if the blue chips begin 
to swing as widely as the hot stocks, 
then the market may be headed for 
real trouble. ; 
e Confident Pros—Most Wall Street 
professionals doubt that this will hap- 
pen. They think that there is little to 
fear from the popularity of the hot 
stocks, because if traders switch stocks, 
it could mean lots of churning in the 
market, but not much chance of a real 
decline. 

As long as the economic outlook re- 
mains bright, these professionals main- 
tain that stock prices will keep climb- 
ing. But they also expect to see switches 
to other hot stocks, which suddenly 
command a following for some reason 
or other. This should bring on more 
reactions—even deeper than the aver- 
age 4% drops the market has suffered 
periodically in recent months. END 
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IN TOWN OR IN THE COUNTRY. . . 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


MEETS ALL THE ELECTRICAL DEMANDS OF UTILITY TRUCKS 


DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A. C. GENERATOR 


Delico-Remy’s versatile new a.c. generator gives hard-working 
public utility trucks ample electric power under all operating 
conditions. In any emergency, crews are assured of the extra 
lights, two-way radio, other power using equipment they need. 
This new Delco-Remy generator keeps batteries charged and 
eliminates deep cycling, thereby prolonging battery life. 


Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine 
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DELCO-REMY 


AMPERES OUTPUT (HOT) 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


GENERATOR RPM 


overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and is 
lifetime lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers are 
built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum. 


Be sure to specify this new Delico-Remy self-rectifying a.c. 
generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 


emmy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
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YODER 


Rotary Slitters 
Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
@ built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 
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Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder 
Slitter Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
! 5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Fed Swats at Speculation 


It calls for comment on a proposed tightening of the 


“substitution rule” on margin holdings. Plan will probably be 


adopted to cool the fevered market. 


The Federal Reserve resorted to a 
specific weapon this week in its con- 
tinuing psychological offensive aimed 
at cooling off speculation in the stock 
market. It proposed a tightening of the 
“substitution rule,” which would di- 
rectly restrict the use of credit for buy- 
ing or carrying securities. 

In its usual dead pan fashion, the 
Fed announced that it planned 
tighten its Regulation T involving “ 
stricted accounts”—margin prone. in 
which stock was bought before the pre- 
vailing 90% margin requirements went 
into effect. It also proposed changes in 
Regulation U, applying to banks mak- 
ing loan on securities. 

Under present rules, a margin trader 
can sell one stock and buy another with- 
out putting up any additional cash, 
while banks allow borrowers to switch 
securities used as collateral. The main 
change required by the Fed would com- 
pel traders to apply 50% of the pro- 
ceeds of stock sales against the debt 
in the account—until the account meets 
the present 90% requirement. 
¢ Comments Asked—The Fed asked for 
comments from “interested persons”— 
brokers, dealers, banks—by Apr. 6. But 
it is generally expected that its recom- 
mendations will be adopted. 

This new move came only eight days 
after the money managers approved an 
increase in the discount rate from 24% 
to 3%. Fed officials privately admitted 
that the hike in the discount rate at a 
time of relatively high unemployment 
was made with an eve to the feverish 
stock market. The new action makes 
clear that the Fed is concerned about 
the stock market, although the man- 
ner in which it acted indicates that it 
is using its own brand of psychological 
warfare in combat against what it 
terms is an “inflationary psychosis.” 

The Fed could have changed the 
rules immediately. This would have hit 
the market hard. And it could have 
made its restrictions much tougher. For 
instance, it could have ordered all mar- 
gin accounts not now at 90% to use all 
the proceeds from any sales to bring up 
the balance. This would also have upset 
the market. 
¢ “Tightrope”—In choosing to make 
public its proposed changes, the Fed is 
obviously trying to slow down specula- 
tion without going to the point of actu- 
ally trying to stop the rise. 

Few observers in the market expect 
that the Fed’s changes will do much to 
stock prices. Some analysts, though, 


feel that the tightening will actually 
have a reverse effect. 

They point out that many a trader 
who bought stocks on 50% margin will 
keep his holdings rather than sell them 
to pare down his debt. If this happens, 
it will mean more “locking in,” which 
tends to make for a thin market. When 
the floating supply of an issue is small, 
any demand leads to large price rises. 
e Inflation—The Fed is aware that this 
may occur. But it feels that it cannot 
ignore the possibility of a runaway stock 
market. As Fed officials see it, the 
speculation reflected by rising stock 
prices could set the stage for a 1929- 
type crash. The Fed actions over the 
past few months have been aimed as 
much at the market as at the threat of 
inflation in the over-all economy. In 
raising the discount rate, for instance, 
it hoped to force bond yields up, mak- 
ing low-vielding stocks less attractive. 

Since last August, the Fed has used 
up most of the specific weapons in its 
arsenal. It could, of course, raise mar- 
gin requirements to 100%. But such 
an action would not affect current 
credit in the market; it would only pre- 
vent any further expansion. What the 
Fed is now doing is to force contrac- 
tion of the credit already in the market, 
which is now around $3.4-billion, a rec- 
ord since figures were first compiled in 
November, 1931 

In the past, this type of squeeze on 
restricted accounts has worked fairlv 
well, In Julv, 1945, the Board said that 
proceeds from sales in undermargined 
accounts would have to be applied to 
reduce the seller’s debt to brokers. Manv 
brokers think this “incidental squeeze” 
had a lot to do with the 1946 market 
break. 
¢ How It Works—This .is how the 
Fed’s tightened rule would work: Sup- 
pose an account has $2,000 worth of 
stock th: it was bought for $1,000 under 
the 50% margin rule. If the stock goes 
up to $3,000 and the owner wants to 
sell $1,000 worth, he would have to 
take half of the proceeds, or $500, to 
cut down on his loan. He is left with 
only $500 which at 90% margin can 
buy $550. 

The Fed also would curb the use of 
credit by banks and nonbank lenders, 
some of it being done in violation of 
the spirit of the law, if not the law, 
itself. In particular, the Fed wants to 
tie some strings on nonbank lenders, 
who borrow from banks, then relend at 
high rates of interest. END 
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How one railroad keeps a sharp focus on fast freight 


As your freight shipments move along the shortest 
east-west route, television spots your cars, their numbers 
and position in the train. 

You’re shipping via the Western Maryland Railway 
— one of today’s truly modern roads. 

Fast as your freight zooms ahead, Western Maryland 
men keep in touch with it continually...by TV, by 
radio-phone or other advanced communication. Your 
shipment goes the right way...in jig time... without 
error. And when you must divert a shipment suddenly, 
it’s easy as can be! 

Speed and efficiency extend to every phase of this 


unusual railroad ...from electronic accounting and bill- 
ing to the latest designs in “piggyback” cars. 

For prompt, friendly service you can count on 
Western Maryland. 





300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.— Short Cut for Fast Freight 








YOU CAN TELEPHONE FREQUENTLY 
CALLED PERSONS in your office or plant 
by pushing the appropriate button... 
and reach others by dialing. 


YOU CAN TALK WITH AS MANY AS 6 
PERSONS simultaneously in a telephone 
conference. Several different conference 
groups can be arranged 
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BY PUSHING 


YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON in your 
office or plant to an outside call, then 
Stay on the line for a 3-way talk or turn 
the call over to your associate 


YOU CAN PICK UP CALLS on as many as 
29 outside, extension or intercom lines 
... and you can hold calls on many lines 
if you need to. 


This revolutionary new office telephone comes _ how the Call Director telephone can speed your 
in two models—one with up to 18 buttons, the business by improving your communications. 
other up to 30—with any combination of the Call your Bell Telephone business office and a 
above features. It comes in green, gray, beige _ representative will visit you at your convenience. 
or ivory with contrasting face plates. Find out No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





In the Markets 


Stocks Bounce to Record High 


After Temporary Setback 


Neither Berlin nor the Federal Reserve Board showed 
more than a temporary influence over stock prices. Early 
this week, the market averages registered a sizable drop 
in its first reaction to the threat of war in Berlin and 
the Fed’s announcement that it was tightening up on its 
margin rules (page 138). ‘The next day the averages 
bounced back as investors continue to demonstrate their 
faith in equities. 

This week, in fact, the market hit a new record high 
of close to 615 on the Dow-Jones industrials index. Its 
forward movement, though, has been slow since break- 
ing through 600. There have been big jumps in some 
blue chip and speculative favorities, but the rate of in- 
crease in the last few weeks has not been impressive. 

Speculative activity shows a mixed picture. ‘lhe short 
interest position has dropped to its lowest point since 
January, 1958. But the low-priced stock index has 
jumped over 100% in the past year, compared to a 40% 
rise in the Dow-Jones list. Analysts say that the almost 
perpendicular climb of the low-priced shares should be 
watched carefully. It is regarded as a leading indicator 
of the market itself, and the next move it makes is likely 
to be followed by the market as a whole. 


RR Seeks to Buy in Shares 


Shareholders of Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR have 
been asked to tender their holdings for purchase and to 
specify their selling price. The company said that it was 
considering buying back close to 100,000 shares of its 
stock—-12% of its outstanding common—to shift some 
of its capitalization into debt. ‘The railroad now is one 
of the few that has no funded debt, but it says it would 
issue bonds to pay for the tenders. However, it said it 
would reserve decision until Apr. 30 on whether to ac- 
cept any tenders and what prices would be paid on them. 

The New York Central, which owns more than 50% 
of the total shares outstanding, says it will not tender 
any of its stock. This moved the price of Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie stock to 98, five points above its previous 
close. 


Monitors Bow Out at F. L. Jacobs Co.; 
Courts Fight Over Old Guterma Base 


The compromise settlement between the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and F. L. Jacobs Co., the base for 
Alexander L. Guterma’s financial operations (BW—Mar. 
14'59,p40), fell apart this week. 

Only three days after the settlement was announced, 
the three monitors, who had been approved by the court 
to try to untangle Jacobs’ finances, reported that without 
actual receivership the task was impossible. U.S. Judge 
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Sidney Sugarman “reluctantly” agreed, and appointed 
two receivers to take over Jacobs’ assets. 

This Wednesday, however, a U.S. judge in Michigan, 
acting on a creditor's petition, ordered a reorganization 
of the company, and appointed two trustees. ‘The orde1 
claimed “exclusive jurisdiction” over Jacobs, but who 
would finally take over still wasn’t clear. 

Meanwhile Guterma was indicted on criminal charges 
of “conspiring to defraud the U.S. government” through 
failure to file required financial reports with the SI:C 

For one segment of the former Guterma empire, Bon 
Ami Corp., things were looking up. ‘The SEC, appa 
ently satisfied that the company is now free of Guterma 
influence, lifted its ban on over-the-counter trading in 
the stock. After the ban was lifted, its Class A shares 
sold at about 10, Class B at about 6—the same selling 
price as before the ban. ‘Trading is still suspended on 
the New York Stock Exchange, however. 


Statehood Booms Hawaiian Stocks 


“Statehood has brought a boom in Hawaiian stocks 
Shares are chalking up new highs for the year and som¢ 
are hitting their highest level in 10 years. Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., for instance, closed at $26.25 this week, 
the highest in more than a decade. 

Brokers in Hawaii report they are flooded with orders— 
60% from the mainland. ‘They point out that the float 
ing supply of many issues is limited, and demand now 
far exceeds the shares available. Moreover, speculators 
are buying big blocks of stock, hoping for quick profits. 


Ford Foundation Will Give Public 
Second Chance to Buy Auto Stock 


The Ford Foundation, which demonstrated a fine sense 
of timing in its last offering of Ford Motor Co. stock in 
1956, is returning to the market. It plans to sell 2-million 
of the 36-million Ford shares it holds in order to diversify 
its portfolio, the same reason it gave for its first offering. 
On the basis of the midweek market price of 57, the new 
sale will give it some $114-million for other investments 

Public fever for Ford stock is not expected to run as 
high as it did last time, when demand for the 10.6-million 
shares issued bid up the offering price of 644 to 70. 

Ford has had a very spotty market performance sinc« 
its initial offering, dropping below 36 in 1957. The num 
ber of shareholders has also shown a sharp decline—from 
318,000 in 1956 to 265,000 last December. Still, it is 
probable that the new stock will be sold readily, although 
the underwriters may have to offer it at a slight discount 
from the current market. Market rumor had it that 
the underwriting syndicate was buying heavily this week 
to pave the way for the issue. 

There will be no change in the public’s voting powe: 
after the sale. The common stock has 60°% of the voting 
power, while Class B stock—6.2-million—held almost 
entirely by members of the Ford Family has 40% (the 
Ford Foundation’s shares have no voting power). As 
long as the number of Class B shares remains above 2.7 
million, the voting power held by the common shares 
cannot be more than 60°%. 
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Combustion Engineering Inc., engineering & 
administration bldg., Windsor, Conn. 


to 





Youngstown Steel Door Co., crane building 


interior, Youngstown, Ohio 
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In the face of ever-rising building costs, companies keep 
coming back to Lunia...some as often as 20 to 30 times. 
They know Luria’s experienced engineering staff has the 
creative techniques to solve their most complex building 
problems with simple modifications of standard steel 
structures! 

Luria buildings give rugged permanent performance 

. savings in investment, erection cost and maintenance 


expense! 





Before you begin to expand, see Luria! Learn how 
your plant requirements may be met with a Luria steel 
building! 


International Salt Company, warehouse, Retsof, N. Y. 
Luria Engineering Company 


Engineers ¢ Fabricators °¢ Constructors 

S11 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA + BETHLEHEM, PA. + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DAYTON 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + RICHMOND + WASHINGTON, DO. C. 
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Bonn Pushes Denationalization 


West German government hopes to sell $2-billion worth 


of industrial properties by issuing ‘‘people’s shares” to 
private investors. These would be the biggest plums... 


HEADQUARTERS MAIN PRODUCTS PRESENT CAPITALIZATION* 


= REE 


AG fuer Berg- und 
Huettenbetriebe 
(former Reichswerke 
with 35 subsidiaries) 


Viag 


Berlin-Bonn 


Hamburg 
chemicals 


Berlin- 


Salzgitter machinery 


Coal, electricity, 


Steel, coal, heavy 


Aluminum, mining, 


$107-million 


$95-million 


$48-million 


(19 subsidiaries) electricity 


Volkswagen 


Wolfsburg 


Autos, trucks 


$14-million 


ES AEA AAO 


* Nominal share capital. Both book value and market value would run much higher, 


If sold on the market, Volkswagen stock might easily yield $190-million or more. 


"| F WE'RE GOING to encourage private 
ownership of industry,” says Her- 
mann Lindrath, West Germany’s seri- 
ous, quick-thinking Minister for Federal 
Property, “we've got to provide full 
private ownership.” 

That’s the way he looks at Bonn’s 
campaign to sell “‘people’s shares’ to 
Germans. In this spint of free enter- 
prise, Lindrath is getting, set to hand 
back to the German people a huge 
grab bag of government-owned indus- 
trial companies (chart). Bonn wants to 
issue shares of stock in these companies 
on a broad basis, encouraging produc- 
tion-line workers to participate. 
¢ First Big Offering—Next week Lind- 
rath’s office will offer over $10-million 
worth of shares of Preussag, a mining, 
oil-drilling, and steel company. The 
22,000 employees of Preussische Berg: 
werks-und Huetten AG—as it’s off- 
cially called—will get first crack at pick- 
ing up five shares apiece of the new 
stock issue. 

After that, any other German with 
a 1957 taxable income of $3,810. or 
less will be eligible to buy a maximum 
of five shares. U.S. and, foreign. in- 
vestors—though ineligible now—later will 
have a chance to buy Preussag shares 
on stock exchanges in such cities as 
Duesseldorf and Hamburg. 

Preussag is the first of a whole 
group of companies that Bonn hopes 
to sell. High on the list is big, profit- 
able Volkswagen—West Germany’s lead- 
ing auto producer. If Bonn can unravel 
legal tangles and put Volkswagen shares 
cn the market, “it will be the bonbon 
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of the century”—as Lindrath has de- 
scribed it. 

Altogether, Bonn has a direct stake 
in 278 industrial companies. Valued at 
between $1.5-billion and $2-billion, 
they constitute over 72% of aluminum 
production, 44% of zinc, 42% of au- 
tomobiles, 40% of lead, 34% of iron 
ore, 26% of hard coal mining, 17% 
of crude oil, 16% of shipbuilding, 15% 
of electricitv, 5% of ingot steel, and 
5% of pig iron. 


Big Selling Job 


Bonn’s campaign for 
shares” would seem to be running 
against a trend. Many governments, 
in Western Europe and elsewhere, tend 
to favor close controls over private in- 
dustry and, in some cases, argue for out- 
right nationalization of some industries. 
But the West German government 
feels that private industry, operating 
in a free economy, is the real spur 
to economic growth. 

The idea of selling “people’s shares” 
isn’t Bonn’s brainchild. During the past 
two years, the Austrian government has 
partially or wholly “denationalized” 
five properties. Though generally suc- 
cessful, the program has fallen slightly 
short of its goal of turning the worker 
into a shareholder. Too many small in- 
vestors have resold shares to larger in- 
vestors. And the whole program has 
moved slowly. 
¢ Negotiated Sales—The West German 
government has no illusion about the 
the size of its task in selling stock. 


“‘people’s 


©evusiness weer 


Since 1949, Bonn has sold $20-million 
worth of property—but only through 
direct negotiations with interested buy 
ers. The 36 companies that Bonn sold 
ranged from Junkers, the airplane pro 
ducer, to UFA-Theater. Lindrath’s of- 
fice is continuing these direct sales 
Biggest deal now brewing is sale of 
Howaldtswerke AG—a large shipyard 
in Hamburg with $40-million worth of 
assets—to a consortium consisting of the 
Deutsche Bank, Siemens, and Dort 
munder Hoerder. 

But Bonn’s main goal now is to put 
over “people’s shares.” The deal to 
scll part of Preussag already is going 
well. Advance orders indicate that the 
300,000 shares, to be issued at around 
$35 apiece, probably will be fully sub- 
scribed in a short time. 

“If 50% of the original buyers hold 
on to their stocks,” says Lindrath, “we'll 
be satisfied. We don’t mind other small 
holders buying the shares of their neigh- 
bors—we just don’t want to have con- 
centration in a few hands.” 
¢ Ownership, Tangle—Bonn’s problem 
of getting rid of government properties 
dates back to the industrial chaos cre- 
ated by Hitler’s Third Reich. 

At war’s end, the U.S., Britain, and 
France took charge of Nazi properties. 
The Allies turned over non-industrial 
real estate, such as schools, to newly 
formed municipal and state govern- 
ments. But they established elaborate 
control boards and commissions to su- 
pervise such industrial complexes as 
I. G. Farben, the chemical giant. 

e State Control—In 1949, when the 
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2,400 manufacturing concerns now 
operating in Metropolitan Miami 
are taking advantage of this area’s 
dependable power, good freight 
facilities, equitable taxes, sound 
financing, huge supply of skilled 
labor and low absenteeism. For the 
fourth consecutive year, one-third 
of all new manufacturing jobs in 
the State were here. 


Management Executives 





Send for new complete economic study 
of Metropolitan Miami 

A 30 section, complete economic 
survey has just been prepared with 
complete data which will assist in 
determining how your particular 
operation can profit here. This 
important study will be mailed to 
you in strictest confidence — if 
you write, on your letterhead, to 
the address listed below. Sorry— 
we can’t accept employment resu- 
mes. Seems like everyone wants to 
live in Miami. 


Write: 
John N. Gibson, Director _— 


Dade County 


Development Department 


Section: 86 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
345 N.E. Second Avenue « Miami, Florida 
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federal republic was created, the basic 
law serving as an interim constitution 
came into force. It provided for a di- 
vision of the property formerly held by 
the Third Reich between the federal 
and state governments. But setting up 
government controls was not a simple 
matter. For instance, some properties 
such as Preussag had belonged to the 
powerful Prussian state government 
prior to its dissolution and incorporation 
in the Third Reich. 

¢ Stall on Volkswagen—When Lind- 
rath stepped into the Ministry for Fed- 
eral Property in late 1957, following 
Chancellor Adenauer’s landslide victory 
in national elections, the sale of Volks- 
wagen to private investors looked like 
the best bet for launching a “people’s 
share” campaign. In January, 1958, 
Bonn sponsored a bill in the Bundestag, 
the lower house of parliament, that 
would confirm government ownership 
of VW and permit issuance of stock 
to private sharcholders. 

Immediately, protests arose from: 

¢ The state government of Lower 
Saxony (where VW’s main plant is lo- 
cated), which claimed it was the proper 
owner of the company. 

¢ Opposition Social Democrats 
who—though avoiding the term “nation- 
alization” —prefer maintaining govern- 
ment ownership. 

e “Volkswagen savers” who had 
made payments under Hitler for VW 
cars but never got delivery. 

Last November, with the VW sale 
stalled, Bonn decided to shift to Preus- 
sag—by no means a small company, 
with annual sales of between $175-mil- 
lion and $190-million and an expected 
dividend of 8% on 1958 earnings. 
¢ Political Aspects—Even so, Lindrath 
hopes VW will be the next company 
to be sold. A lot depends on next 
month’s state elections in Lower Sax- 
ony. If the Christian Democrats, Ade- 
nauer’s party, win an absolute majority 
or can form a government without the 
Social Democrats, the VW sale prob- 
ably will come off. Bonn may offer 
substantial aid to the financially pinched 
state government in return for its co- 
operation. But if the Social Democrats 
win the election, the VW case almost 
certainly will be thrown into the fed- 
eral courts—and a final decision won’t 
come before 1961. 


ll. Ultimate Goal 


In that case, Bonn would start sell- 
ing some of its other large companies. 
The Big Three, controlling 80% of gov- 
ernment-owned industrial properties and 
valued at around $1.2-billion, are AG 
fuer Berg- und Huettenbetriebe, for- 
merly the Reichswerke; Vereinigte 
Elektrizitaets- und Bergwerks-AG 
(Veba) of which Preussag is a subsidiary; 
and Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehmun- 





HERMANN LINDRATH, Federal Prop- 
erty Minister, runs stock-selling program. 


gen AG (Viag). Already, the govern- 
ment is laying plans to sell Viag. 

¢ Few Management Changes—Actu- 
ally, the shift to private ownership won't 
change any of these companies much. 
As federal properties, they are run along 
the same lines as equivalent private 
companies. The government appoints 
board members but leaves management 
to make its own decisions. Under pni- 
vate ownership, the stockholders simply 
would have representation on the board. 

Bonn’s program for “‘people’s shares” 
fits in with the slow but steady growth 
of a market in West Germany for new 
stocks. Many large companies such as 
Daimler-Benz are notoriously undercapi- 
talized. And because of this narrow 
capitalization base, small groups—Ger- 
many’s big banks, for one—can vote 
most of the stock. But by reforming 
corporate laws, Bonn hopes to expand 
the sale of stocks and loosen tight con- 
trols held by big businessmen and 
bankers. 
¢ Public Interest—Beyond that, public 
interest in buying stocks is on the up- 
swing. Though investors still prefer 
high-yield, _fixed-interest. industrial 
bonds, the yearly sale of new stocks rose 
from $9.9-million in 1949 to $461.7- 
million in 1956. Stock sales slid during 
1957 and 1958 because of a wave of 
new bond issues, but probably will 
begin climbing again. 

Lindrath’s goal is to sell about $250- 
million worth of federal properties by 
September, 1961. Certain properties 
such as utilities and railroads, of course, 
will stay in government hands. But 
Lindrath doesn’t want the government 
to own atomic power plants. 

Lindrath says: “Just stopping so- 
cialization is a great gain. We would 
like to give our citizens a new outlook 
on shareholding and give them a stake 
in the fight against Communism.” END 
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FROM 3M RESEARCH 


RUGGED RIBBON 
SEALS OUT 
WEATHER 


Lots of people talk about the weather, but 3M Research 
does something about it. 


For example, 3M Brand Ribbon Sealer turns your 
product into a weather-tight package for years! Sealer 
EC-1202 keeps destructive water, dirt, moisture, dust 
from penetrating seams between metal and metal or 
metal and glass surfaces. 
It stays flexible, yet won’t 
shrink or stretch. Serves 
as anti-squeak buffer, too. 
And it goes on quickly to 
speed production, cut 
costs. 


3M ADHESIVE PRODUCTS extend into a variety of industrial 
applications. In fact, Adhesive EC-1357 actually makes 
certain sandwich structures possible. This versatile 
adhesive bonds all kinds of non-loadbearing sandwich 
panels. It offers high bond 
strength, resists high and 

low temperatures and 
moisture, withstands the 
extremes of weather in- 
definitely. 





METAL SURFACES that wear 
a coating of EC-1034 triumph over corrosion and 
abrasion. And this sprayable 3M coating doubles in 
brass as a sound deadener and insulator. 


Add up the advantages 3M 
adhesive products offer, 
whether you work with 
automobiles, trailers or 
appliances. Whatever your 
sealing, bonding or coat- 
ing problem, look to 3M 
for the solution. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 
iienesora Miinine AND Manu racrurine COMPANY 
«WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 








WHITE GLOVE proves weather-tight seal of 3M Brand Ribbon 
Sealer, EC-1202, prevents blast of steam and dirt from 
penetrating metal-to-metal seam. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! Call your 3M Field 
Engineer. Or, for free literature, write on your compan) 
letterhead to 3M, Adhesives, Coatings, and Sealers Division, 
Dept. YA-39, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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Diversity 
means 
Stability 


in 





Industry and commerce combine 
to provide a powerfully stable econ- 
omy in Jacksonville through diver- 
sity. A few of the new or expanded 
developments of 1958 include: 


INDUSTRY—Trailmobile, Inc., Jackson- 
ville Paper Company, Winn-Dixie Coffee 
Company, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Amica-Burnett. 


COMMERCE—Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Carolina Life Insur- 
ance, $6 million Hotel Robert Meyer, 
extensive expansions of Hotels George 
Washington and Mayflower, large mo- 
tels, Sears, Roebuck’s new (and largest, 
$3,325,850) department store, Atlantic 
Coast Line’s $9,250,000 headquarters 
building, purchase of a leading local de- 
partment store by the May Company of 
St. Louis. 


CONSTRUCTION—More than $90,000,- 
000 of new construction including 
major public works and buildings. 


INSURANCE—Florida based companies 
and regional home offices of major no- 
tional insurance companies collected 
more than $331,500,000 in premiums 
through Jacksonville in 1958. 


It all adds up to a broad-based and 
stable economy for industry and busi- 
ness locating in this great seaport and 
distribution center. Every other reloca- 
tion factor including ample labor is 
highly favorable for most industries and 
businesses. 


if planning a new southern plant, branch 
plant, office or warehouse, check Jacksonville 
closely. Send for “The Jacksonville Story,” 
oa fact-filled report on Jacksonville's advan- 
tages, or ask for a fully confidential survey 
tailored to your specifications. 


Ideal Every Day for Work and Play 
The City of Jacksonville, Florida 
Electric and Water Utilities 
The Committee of One Hundred 
Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce 
604-B Hogan St. Telephone: Elgin 3-6161 
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Test Case in Cuba 


OR THE PAST FOUR YEARS, 4a 
F “democratic” revolution has been 
sweeping through Latin America. 

Last New Year’s Day, the revolu- 
tion arrived at the U.S.’ back door 
—the Caribbean. With unexpected 
suddenness, Fidel Castro toppled 
Dictator Batista’s strong-man gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 

Castro’s revolutionary fire now is 
spreading through the Caribbean. 
Three of Latin America’s four re- 
maining dictatorships—the Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, and Nicara- 
gua—are within a short plane hop 
of Cuba. The fourth is in faraway, 
isolated Paraguay. 

Americans no longer can write 
off Latin American politics as a 
succession of revolving-door mili- 
tary coups. Clearly, Latin Amer- 
ica is moving closer to the U.S.’ 
concept of democratic govern- 
ment. 

And Cuba, riding under Castro's 
banner, is a real test case. 


© UNDERSTAND Castro’s victory, 
} ne have to see it in the light of 
history. Since winning independ- 
ence over a century ago, most 
Latin American countries have 
lived under the thumb of rich ol- 
igarchies. And Cuba only became 
independent in 1898. 

Latin America’s myriad revolu- 
tions were really intramural battles 
among the elite class. The mass 
of peasants and workers hardly par- 
ticipated. And since the Spanish 
tulers had failed to cultivate any 
kind of feeling for democracy, the 
Latin countries had to “import” 
democratic concepts. With illiter- 
acy and economic backwardness, 
democracy had little chance. 

Since World War II, two factors 
have changed the picture. One is 
Latin America’s increasingly close 
ties with the U.S., coupled with 
violent dissatisfaction with the cor- 
ruption and mismanagement of 
most Latin dictatorships. The other 
is the gradual rise of a middle class 
that has begun to put into words— 
and action—the widespread discon- 
tent. 


A A RESULT, a wave of elected 
governments has replaced dic- 
tatorship. In Colombia, Pres. Lleras 
Camargo is reviving democratic 
methods flouted by former Dicta- 


tor Rojas Pinilla. Argentina’s Pres. 
Frondizi is trying to cope with the 
economic mess inherited from Dic- 
tator Peron. In Venezuela, Pres. 
Betancourt is cleaning up after Dic- 
tator Perez Jimenez’ long, vicious 
rule. 

Castro’s revolution seems more 
radical in its goals than the others. 
It parallels, in many ways, the con- 
vulsive Mexican revolution in 1910 

The Cuban revolution is far 
from complete. Bombarded with 
cries for reform, the Castro gov 
ernment is in a state of confusion. 
In Latin America, where politics 
more often than not is volatile, 
confusion can open the door to 
new dictatorships. Some close ob- 
serv-rs fear that Castro—if he lasts 
in . “~ver—may eventually exploit 
the aictatorial powers he now, in 
fact, possesses. 


TILL, Castro’s victory has 
S given hope to Latin liberals who 
would like to overthrow the remain- 
ing dictatorships. In the past few 
months, Cuba has become the stag- 
ing ground for expeditions to in- 
vade Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Installing some semblance of 
democracy in these two countries 
won't be easy. Compared to Cuba, 
neither country has ever had much 
of a taste of democracy. 

In Haiti, a small, educated elite 
has a tight grip. The 3.4-million 
people are woefully uneducated and 
poverty-stricken. If Pres. Duvalier’s 
regime were overthrown, Haiti 
would be unlikely to get anything 
better. 

The Dominican Republic is a 
somewhat different case. Trujillo 
has lasted for 29 years because he 
has been far more efficient in eco- 
nomic development than his prede- 
cessors. 

In fact, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic raise a basic problem com- 
mon to most of Latin America. 
Latin countries simply can’t alter 
traditions overnight. It will take 
long education and far more eco 
nomic development. 

Thus Castro, in trying to reform 
Cuba, has set himself quite a task. 
But if he can succeed, it will ac- 
celerate the day when all Latin 
American countries will be free 
from the dictator’s yoke. 
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5,008 Good Reasons Why America’s Defenses 
are Stronger—Her Economy Sounder 


Every dot on the map below indicates the 
location of plants which, during 1958, 
worked for and with the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company on defense contracts. In 
all there were just over 5,000 of these 
companies, located in more than 40 
states. And of the 5,000, more than 75% 
were companies termed “small business” 
—employing fewer than 500 people. 
Working together, these “small busi- 
nesses” and Sperry Gyroscope accom- 


FOR NAVY-—Inertial Navigation systems will en- 
able submerged subs to launch Polaris missiles 
accurately over 1,500 mile range. 





plished a great deal in strengthening the 
nation’s defenses and developing new 
ways to deter aggression. This form of 
partnership enabled every company to 
make the best use of its particular facili- 
ties and skills. 

Sperry Gyroscope last year placed 
more than $40,000,000 with these 5,000 
companies. From this it is evident that 
the total impact of “small business” to the 
local and national economy is enormous. 


FOR AIR FORCE—Supersonic bombers like the 
Hustler can reach virtually any target through 
Sperry designed guidance systems. 


And while America’s economy become: 
sounder, her defenses grow 
faster. For it is with the help and special 
talents of “small business” that compa 
nies such as Sperry can tackle bis 
with confidence. 


sPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Great Neck, Ne 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPOF 


strongel 


FOR ARMY-—Missile programs like the new, solid- 
propellant Sergeant utilize the skills of many 
companies. 








In Business Abroad 


London to Lose an Old Landmark 
As Piccadilly Circus Goes Modern 


Few sights in London are more reminiscent of the 
bustling days of the British Empire than Piccadilly Circus 
(picture). Now the famous landmark is to be torn down. 

First step will be demolition of the buildings that dis- 
play Piccadilly’s neon lights—to make way for one of 
the tallest buildings in : 
London, a $20- million, 
13-story “skyscraper.” 
The project is financed 
by three companies: 
Legal & General Assur- 
ance Society, Island (Pic- 
cadilly) Developments 
Ltd., and City Center 
Properties Ltd. 

Also included on the 
blueprints are another 
skyscraper, a hotel, and 
an island block with @& . 
pedestrian bridges overpassing traffic, Enigtens plan 
for the area, as outlined by London’s Town Planning 
Committee, calls for complete remodeling into a square 
for easier trafic flow. 


U.S. Oil Companies Join Project 


For Mediterranean-Rhine Pipeline 


A group of U.S. companies are patticipating in a 19- 
company project to lay a 420-mile pipeline between the 
Mediterranean oil port of Lavera, near Marseille, and 
Strasbourg on the Rhine. The oil will supply new refin- 
eries in the Alsace area. ‘The $100-million joint private 
undertaking is scheduled for completion in 1963. 

In first-stage operation, the line will have a capacity 
of 200,000 bbl. daily. Capacity in the second stage can 
be boosted to 400,000 bbl. a day, Paris says, with an 
additional investment of about $30-million. A 40-mile 
spur line is to link Strasbourg with Karlsruhe, in the 
West German Rhineland. 

U.S. companies and their subsidiaries participating in 
the project include Mobil Oil Francaise; Mobil Oil AG. 
Deutschland (West Germany); Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey); California Texas Oil Co., and Caltex of France. 


Macmillan’s Moscow Trip Brings 


New Orders for British Industry 


One already evident result of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan’s recent trip to the U.S.S.R. is fresh orders for 
British industry. Last week, Moscow handed a $6.3- 
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million order to Vickers-Armstrong (Engineers) Ltd., of 
Britain, to supply plant and equipment to the growing 
Soviet chemical industry. 

The Soviets also placed an initial order for $85,000 
worth of British machine tools. Three companies— 
Coventry Gauge and Tool Ltd., Dowding & Doll Ltd., 
and Newall Engineering Co. Ltd.—will share the busi- 
ness equally, according to Guy Chesham, head of the 
British Machine Tools Trade Assn. Chesham said 
Soviet trade authorities entered the negotiations “under 
direct orders from Premier Khrushchev.” 

Meanwaile, another British company, Babcock & 
Wilcox Ltd., took a $3.5-million contract to supply two 
coal-fired boilers for the new Lagisza power station in 
Poland. The deal was arranged by Elektrim, a pur- 
chasing agency of the Warsaw government. 


Krupp Protests Allied “Sell Order, 


Wants to Participate in Common Market 


In the Ruhr last week, during a company ceremony 
at Essen, West Germany's industrial giant, Alfried 
Krupp, called for clarification of the sell order imposed 
on Krupp properties by Allied decree nearly six years 
ago. Instead of divesting, Krupp wants to expand. A 
five-year period given to Krupp for disposing of part of 
his huge coal-iron-steel holdings expired last spring. 
His reason for not selling at the time: no buyers. 

Now the German industrialist says the Western 
European Common Market has radically changed the 
entire issue—calling for bigger companies to serve the 
six-nation market. Last year, sales of Krupp-controlled 
companies totaled $810-million, of which Huetten-und 
Bergwerke Rheinhausen AG., the holding company, 
accounted for $260-million. Consolidated exports grossed 
$140-million. 


Brazil Abandons Price Freeze, 


Tries New Belt-Tightening Measures 


Plagued by one of the worst coffee gluts in Brazilian 
history—with rising prices, social and labor unrest—Pres. 
Juscelino Kubitschek appealed to his countrymen last 
week for austerity and belt-tightening. 

In a fresh approach to the country’s mounting prob- 
lems, Kubitschek turned away from Brazil’s unsuccessful 
attempts to freeze prices. He disbanded price control 
aaa, proposed as countermeasures: 

A new system of government credits for food 
seit 
* New government-assisted marketing methods to 
hold down prices by higher productivity and better 
distribution. 
¢ An immediate 20% reduction in gasoline con- 
sumption by federal agencies. 

To reduce huge stores of coffee—despite last month’s 
near-record export of 1.7-million bags—the government 
started negotiating with France to swap 1.6-million bags 
of coffee for $75-million worth of automotive sheet 
steel. 
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*Shortest distance between 


dictation and the mail chute - 


the modern Royal Electric! 


pepetperrigeres 


UNEQUALLED ECONOMY! The Royal Electric’s amazing speed 
neans increased production, of course. And Royal’s unexcelled 
reliability means minimum service costs! 

MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
uzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 distinctive Royal type 
faces. There’s one to reflect the character of your business. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 





Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 


than any other make. 
* CANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


the business-minded RQYAY electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 





FLORIDA... 








growing industrially 


Industry's tax burden only 8.9% of 
State total... State income taxes pro- 
hibited by Constitution . . . business- 
minded governments and communities 
... State-maintained facilities for tech- 
nical training — all back-stopped by 
population growth rate averaging 
nearly 6% annually. 


“The growth of industry in Florida,” Govy- 
ernor LeRoy Collins said recently, “has been 
the greatest, most dramatic demonstration of 
progress in the nation.” The State’s 1939-56 
ain of 875% in value added by manufactur- 
ng—from $115 million to $1,130 million 
against a U.S. rise of 470%)—proves this 
s no idle claim. 


Corporation -like’’ government 


\n inviting business climate is one of the 
najor reasons for the big industrial swing 
o the Sunshine State. Not only is Florida’s 
overnment keenly interested in industrial 
levelopment in both urban and rural areas, 
ut it operates on a virtual “corporation” 
asis—a system unlike those of most other 
tates. The Governor is, in effect, “board 
hairman,” vested with ample authority but 
1ormally acting in concert with the “direc- 
ors,” the six-man Cabinet. All are elected 
by the people . . . with the added provision 
that the Governor cannot hold two succes- 
sive four-year terms of office . . . promoting 
i high degree of governmental stability and 
business-like efficiency. 

State government has done much to dem- 
mstrate its desire to see industry flourish 
iere. State income taxes on individuals and 
orporations, for instance, are constitution- 
illy barred, There are no State real estate 
taxes, no duplicating inheritance or ad 
alorem taxes. Direct State taxes on busi- 
ness and industry in Florida account for 


a 


Building permit valuation reached $1,183 million 
in 1958, up 12% over 1957. 


Bustling Tampa’s impressive air, rail, truck and port 
facilities reflect Florida’s industrial progress. 


8.9% of total State taxes. For the U.S. as a 
whole, such direct taxes on business and 
industry account for an average of 19.9% 
of total State taxes. 


Cooperation is the byword 


Local governments and communities, too, 
pitch in to help new industries get their roots 
down. For example, the Martin Co., with its 
new $18,500,000 plant at Orlando, obtained 


sd 


- tae: *.~ 
Houston Corporation’s $163-million natural gas pipe- 
line, nearing completion, will help speed Florida’s 
impressive industrial development. 


necessary streets, zoning, traffic control, 
water and sewage disposal; all were either 
completed or satisfactorily arranged before 
the plant’s doors were opened. Similar local 
cooperation has aided Sperry Electronic 
Tube Division in Gainesville, General Elec- 
tric in St. Petersburg, and many others. 


What's the manpower picture? 


Here’s a thumbnail summary of Florida’s 
manpower situation — encouraging from 
most every angle: 

MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT — Rose 
74% between 1947 and 1957—from 92,800 
to 161,300. 


MANUFACTURING WAGES & SALARIES 
Total for 1957: $606 million— 16.1% over 
the 1956 total of $522 million. 


ABSENTEEISM— Unusually low, especially 
in the “illness due to bad weather” cate- 
gory. An official of Radiation, Inc., Mel- 
bourne, says such absenteeism “is almost 
unhear? of,” echoing many other firms. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING— Assistance from 
many quarters—Pinellas County Council 
for Higher Education, University of Flor- 
ida, University of Miami, and numerous 
vocational schools in all parts of the State. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—Con- 
servative political climate has fostered 
labor-management harmony throughout 
the State. A right-to-work amendment to 
the State Constitution was passed in 1944. 


RECRUITING SKILLED WORKERS — Prob- 
ably the brightest manpower picture in 
the U.S. Example: Chemstrand Corp., 
Pensacola, took first applications in Feb- 
ruary, 1953; current employment is about 
4,500; over 100,000 applications have 


been received to date. Equally amazing 
case histories from Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, GE, RCA, many others. 


A look at Florida’s banks 


Florida’s financial picture is inviting, t 
There are currently 270 commercial banks 
throughout the State, as well as many aux 
iliary financial institutions. Total deposits 
were over $4 billion in 1957, up 11° ove 
1956. Loans totaled roughly $1.5 billio: 
in 1957, an increase of 13.4% over the 
previous year. 


More Florida points worth remember- 
ing: year ‘round mild climate enables indus 
tries to save on construction, operating 
maintenance costs . . . State populatior 
gaining at a rate of 5.9% each year, offering 
dynamic local markets, not to mention thos 
in the thriving Southeast and Caribbean 
Latin America... electronics manufacturers 
now number more than 150... tremendous 
opportunities exist for sub-contracting in 
many fields . . . 296 new industrial plants 
or major expansions were added in the first 
half of 1958. 


Florida utilities are expanding along with its indu 
tries. Electric pou er produc tion has more 
doubled since 1952. 


Florida facts, figures 
...and surveys 


The Industrial Services Division of the Flor- 
ida Development Commission has prepared 
all-new factual studies on Markets, Man- 
power, Taxes, Transportation, Resources 
Living Conditions, Research, Power and 
Water. These studies are available to you at 
your request. 


In addition, the Industrial Services Division 
will gladly conduct special studies and assist 
in selecting sites. 


All inquiries are held in strictest confi- 
dence. Write today to B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
Executive Director, Florida Development 
Commission, 3803-8 Caldwell Bldg., Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 


Come see Industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. C, Caldwell 
Bldg., Tallahassee, for new 100-page color 
Vacation Guide Book to help plan an all- 
Florida tour. 











Revolutionary Low Cost Copymaker with... 






new COPY QQUK teasure 


makes 1, 3, 10, 25 or more 


Any Ink, Any Paper, Any Color 
NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now get copies of any original...typed, 
printed, photographed, written or drawn 
j on one or both sides—it’s so easy with 
the all-electric fully automatic Apeco 
DIRECTOR Auto-Stat. Unique “‘speed- 
feed’’ feature enables everyone to make 
perfect copies every time. It offers hun- 
dreds of money and time-saving appli- 
cations for every business, large or small. 
Its low, low budget price makes it the 
most practical copymaker ever...ideal 
for branch office or departmental use. 
*COPY-QUIK feature converts the 
DIRECTOR into a high speed, multiple 
copymaker, when more than one copy 
of the same original is required. Now, 
if you need one copy or any number of 


copies, you can get them fast and really D IREC ] 0) tad J 

save too! Use this amazing new machine AUTO-STAT 
° PLUG IN 

for all your copying needs. , 


ANYWHERE 


Styled by 
Charles E. Jones 
and Associates 





ApéEco Le 


Attached postage paid air mail reply card will rush your free book to you 


American Photocopy Equipment Company # 2100 West Dempster Street @ Evanston, Illinois 
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> THIS NEW FREE 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 
facts that quickly point out the applications and advan- 
tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 


of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your etiog 
business. 


GET xy L~ YN 


YOUR . ™ rr 


PERMIT NO. 226 


Boo. Posen EVANSTON, ILL 
ands BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Photocopy Division 


M : 2100 West Dempster Street 


his Card 
Today! 


Evanston, illinois 





THIS AIR MAIL CARD WILL RUSH YOUR 


FREE BOOK TO YOU! 
New free book explains in detail many appli- 
cations for Apeco copying in your business. It 
is important information for every business 
man interested in increasing paper handling 
efficiency and saving time and money for his 


company. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, IIlinois 


“ 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. ; 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Rush me without obligation your new 
free book on the revolutionary Apeco 
Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Name 


Address E 
- A od = OF | aUl0-Stat the all purr 


fon Every 
OF FICE -Eeveny BUSINESS €verr DEPART MEN 
T 


City 
Title 
Business 


Type of Business _ 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 
in Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F 


It's | 
Important | 
To Your 
Business 
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and Mal 



































PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK You can expect your tax return to be gone over with a fine tooth comb 
MAR. 21. 1959 this year; the rumors you might have heard on this are solid. In fact, people 

e who earn $10,000 or more, and itemize deductions, can figure that they face 
a 25% chance of a complete audit. 


To help you file an effective Form 1040, here’s a capsule review of 
recent, important tax rulings on deductions and exemptions of income. 








Deductions cover a wide range of items (BW—Mar.14’59,p177), and 


A Cuaneees Ween requirements for claiming them are frequently being revised: 


* Unreimbursed expenses. If you claim business expenses not paid by 
your employer, you now are required to keep a detailed record—plus a 
record of all reimbursed outlays, as well, including expenses charged directly 
to the company via credit cards. However, for 1958 returns only, you get 
a break—you can make a “reasonable estimate” of company credit card 
expenses. 


SERVICE 


* Entertainment expenses. It’s true that even if you fail to keep accurate 
records of these outlays, you still may get a deduction—usually a conserva- 
tive estimate of what you spent. But, a ruling in a recent tax case indicates 
you can lose the entire deduction if you keep no records whatsoever and 
fail to show that the entertainment was directly related to your business. 


* Education expenses. The Internal Revenue Service now has indicated 
its basic requirements for deducting business-related education expenses. 
One test is whether the courses were required by your company—if so, your 
deduction is safe. The second test is whether you voluntarily took the 
courses to maintain or improve your job skills—if so, your deduction prob- 
ably is safe. Here you can bolster your case if you can show that others 
in your profession often take similar courses. Note: These questions will 
be asked only if your Form 1040 is subject to audit: 


* Business losses. A businessman who traded and raced horses as a 
sideline admitted in court that he would continue the activity even though 
he lost money. His admission became evidence that to him horses were 
a hobby, not a business for profit. So, since he lacked a profit motive, no 
loss deduction was allowed. 
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¢ Casualty loss. Termites undermine many a timber. Still, the IRS has 
consistently disallowed deductions for termite damage. Now this policy 
has been modified. If you can show a “sudden” invasion (as opposed to 
a creeping invasion over a number of years), you can get the deduction. 


Tax exemption (where an item of income is non-taxable) is another 
area that produces frequent change: 


* Company gifts to heirs. A 1954 provision in the tax law frees widows 
and other heirs from taxes on employer-paid “death benefits” up to $5,000. 
Now a federal court has said that, despite this limitation, a company can 
pay a tax-free benefit to the widow of an executive far in excess of $5,000. 
The basic requirement, said the court (in permitting a $50,000 tax-free bene- 
fit), is proof that the company payment actually was a gift to the widow, 
and not compensation for her husband’s services. 


¢ “Key man” life insurance. Say a corporation is owned by five men who 
also act as managers. The company buys life insurance covering each of 
the five—so that if one died, the corporation could use the insurance pro- 
ceeds to buy his shares of stock from his heirs, and thus safeguard control 
of the business. In this situation, the IRS long has maintained that the 55 
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company-paid insurance premiums become taxable income to the individuals 
insured. But now, the IRS (after a series of court setbacks) finally has 
dropped its claim—such premiums are no longer considered taxable income. 


* Foreign income. An American earning money abroad can escape U.S. 
income taxes if he qualifies as a “resident” of a foreign country, or remains 
overseas for a specified period. Previously, U.S. taxpayers haven’t had 
to worry about filing a return on this excludable income. However, under 
a new law, an annual information return is required, starting with returns 
for 1958. You must show clear proof of residence or time abroad. 


¢ Private club property. A country club made a profit on the sale of its 
golf course to a realty company. The club’s tax exemption sheltered this 
profit, said the IRS, because the sale was incidental to the club’s main 
purpose, and not primarily a sale for profit. Assuming a distribution, 
individual club members pay capital gains tax on their shares of the profit. 


Aloha calling: Should the siren songs of the nation’s 50th state-to-be 
tempt you to visit or revisit Hawaii, there’s a wide choice of transportation. 


A good way to ease into the leisurely mood of the islands is to go by 
ship (4% days). If you’re in a hurry, conventional aircraft will get you there 
from the West Coast in about nine hours. When jet service begins later on, 
you'll make the trip in about five hours. 


Matson Lines’ Lurline and Matsonia sail frequently from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles (one-way fares, $145 to $460 single). Also, Honolulu 
is a regular port of call on the transpacific service of American President 
Lines’ President Cleveland and President Wilson, and on round-the-world 
runs of the President Polk and President Monroe. First-class fares range 
from $290 to $1,350 (de luxe suite). 


Eight major airlines serve the West Coast-Hawaii run. Pan Am uses 
DC-7Cs and Boeing Stratocruisers on flights from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Portland. United Airlines operates DC-7s on its first- 
class trips ($338, round trip; $178, one way). Note: The 10% federal trans- 
portation tax doesn’t apply to over-water portions of flights between conti- 
nental U.S. and Hawaii. 


Going, going, . . .! While the choicest seats—the loges—have been 
gobbled up for the 1960 Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, Calif. (Feb. 
18-28), there’s still a good chance to get reserved seats in the 11,000-seat 
ice arena at $200 each. 


If you’re counting on seeing firsthand the speed skaters, ice hockey, and 
the colorful opening and closing pageantry, you’d better send a ticket appli- 
cation now. All seats in the arena are reserved, and selling fast. 


Squaw Valley is remote, but linked by good roads to Reno, about 50 
miles away, and to the resort area ringing Lake Tahoe, 10 to 50 miles away. 
When you write about tickets (Organizing Committee, 8th Olympic Winter 
Games, 333 Market St., San Francisco 5) ask for a housing application, too. 
You can expect to pay what you would for first-class accommodations at any 
resort. However, accommodations are already tight. 


If you’re looking for comfort, and want to take in some night life, and 
maybe a little whirl at the tables, your best bet is Reno. The north shore 
of Lake Tahoe, much closer than Reno to the valley, also offers good accom- 
modations and gaming. Or you can rent a private home in the valley during 
the games ($200 to $10,000). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 21, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Stop-and-go handling 
lor non-stop production 


ft 


AUTO-MATIC. This au- 
tomobile manufacturer 
uses a Link-Belt Power- 
and-Free conveyor sys- 
tem in auto parts proc- 
essing. Power rail here 
swings upward, permitting 
frames to be stopped on 
free rail where workers 
perform their tasks. 


Link-Belt Power-and-Free conveyors 
provide routing, storage, recirculation 


ATERIALS handling flexibility to its highest degree! Link- 
Belt Power-and-Free trolley conveyors make straight-line 
production possible even where materials are processed at 
varying speeds. They'll transport parts to work areas, leave Ph nll 
them there to be processed. They'll reclaim material from - 
storage as needed. Cargo can be slowed down, speeded up or 
stopped . . . moved vertically, pivoted, indexed, dumped or 
dipped as needs dictate. = aa 
By all means, write for the full story . . . and for “Link-Belt PAs 

at Work,” Book 2753, explaining the many products and , ai 
services available from this one source. Address: LINK-BELT “* ; | 
COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 4. 55 ' "LOAD TROLLEY 


fs Lp HOW IT WORKS. Propelled by power conveyor, 
: material rides smoothly on free track below. At 


work station or storage area, load carriers are 

switched to or from unpowered free tracks 

One source... one responsibility for materials handling, ST TSAAS which can be located on either or both sides of 
processing and power transmission equipment . the main Power-and-Free conveyor. 











the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 





nationalease! 
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ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fine trucks. 


NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost .. . it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative, 
pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 












ationa lease NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite: B-3. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Cracking Davy Jones's Locker 


Undersea navigation—part of 
national security—stresses need 
for more knowledge of the ocean 
and its resources. 


While all eves have been cast up- 
wards for the first glimpse of man’s 
breakthrough into outer space, an 
equally important frontier at our feet 
has been getting the go-by. ‘That’s the 
ocean floor (picture). 

I'wo-thirds of the earth’s surface is 
covered by water. Beneath the rollers 
there are such things as canyons reach- 
ing seven miles below sea level, moun- 
tains that rival Mt. Everest rising from 
the ocean floor, and deep subsurface 
rivers that dwarf the Mississippi. Rec- 
rds of billions of vears of earth his- 
tory are located in its primal ooze. 

Still uncharted, too, is a wealth of re- 
sources. Scientists predict that one day 
the ocean’s minerals will provide much 
of industry’s raw materials, and that 
more than 300-million cubic miles of 
ocean water will be tapped as a food 
source for the world’s growing popu- 
lation. 

But right at the moment, more 
knowledge of the ocean is a matter of 
national security. 

It has become so vital, in fact, that 
the Navy is launching a 10-vear research 
rogram in oceanography—dubbed Proj- 

ct TENOC-that will cost $257.8- 
nillion between now and 1969. The 
Navy's program, according to Adm. 
John T. Hayward, assistant chief of 
Naval Operations, includes building 18 
ceanographic research ships. The first, 
to cost $3.7-million, is being requested 
in this year’s budget. In addition, the 
Navy has a program to convert sub- 
marines to oceanographic research. 


|. Defense Measure 


Many experts believe that the most 
potent military threat against the U.S. 
is Russia’s fleet of more than 500 sub- 
marines. If they are not already 
equipped to do so, these subs will soon 
be capable of hurling nuclear warheads 
on our cities, and of roaming worldwide 
with atom power. 

At present, the U.S. doesn’t have 
any really adequate way to detect and 
prevent subs from penetrating our 
coastal waters. A key to better detection 
systems is more knowledge of the ocean 
depths—such things as current flows, 
temperature gradients, and echo sound- 
ing characteristics of the ocean bottom. 
* Navigation Aid—There is an offensive 
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VOLCANO rising from ocean floor is protographed with a multiple-shot deep sea camera 
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at a depth of 1,496 ft. The peak is part of Atlantic Ridge near the Azores. 


as well as a defensive need for this in- 
formation. Underseas navigation has 
taken on paramount importance with 
the advent of U.S. nuclear-powered 
submarines that can stay submerged 
for months and circle the globe com- 
pletely underwater. It is even more im- 
portant for the Polaris subs that will go 
into operation next year. These subs 
will be capable of firing nuclear missiles 
on enemy targets from under water, but 
a big part of their usefulness depends 
on precise navigation. 

Right now, the Navy relies on its 
Ships’ Inertial Navigation System and 
a newer submarine celestial altitude re- 


corder method to guide its subs. Both 
the SINS and the SCAR systems pet 
form reasonably well, as was shown in 
the polar transits. But the Navy want 
and needs to get even more accurat 
piloting systems. This becomes impera 
tive as submarines get faster. It is onl 
a matter of time, the experts claim, be 
fore submarine speeds of over 50 knot 
will be common. Indeed, the optimism 
generated by the performance of th« 
nuclear-powered Skipjack indicates that 
such speeds are already possible. Ocean 
ographers envision a day when a world- 
wide net of underwater navigation 
beacons will be in operation. Sub- 
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MR BOXES 


stay strong when wet... 
deliver produce 
in top market condition 


Hinde & Dauch’s new M/R (moisture-resistant ) corrugated boxes 
resist water and high humidity—stay strong and firm even when 
dripping wet from hydro-cooling or top-icing. These revolutionary 
boxes cushion produce during shipment, deliver a fresher, firmer, 
more marketable product. (In independent field studies, M/R 
boxes reduced damage to peaches up to 50%.) What’s more, M/R 
boxes are easier to handle and stack, provide smooth surfaces 
for attractive printed designs. 

If you ship—or receive—wet products, don’t settle for less than 
the new M/R corrugated boxes. Mail coupon today for full infor- 
mation on how M/R can help you market better produce. 


Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 





AUTHORITY ON CORRUGATED PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO — 15 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 











HINDE & DAUCH | 
Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company | 

5901 Decatur Street 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new | 
M/R corrugated boxes. | 
re ee ee a | 
ES EC ne Ee 

/ ibit: 

See M/R at our exhibit: | piteetie ee oe i ak he a | 
AMA Packaging | | 
Expesition, Chicago | Se ee a ee | 
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marines or other underwater craft that 
may then be in service, would get their 
positions from these beacons. 

e Underseas “Radar’—More pressing is 
a wider knowledge of the contour of 
the ocean floor. Once its peaks and 
valleys are accurately charted, sub- 
marines will be able to locate the ocean 
floor landmarks through their sonar 
systems and navigate by them in much 
the same way surface ships now use 
radar. Commercial submarines that may 
be built to tote oil, cargo, and even 
passengers could use these underseas 
aids, too. 


Il. Catch-Up Program 


An evaluation of U.S. underwater 
research was made last month at a joint 
meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council. Prominent scientists reafirmed 
what they have been saving for vears: 
The U.S. is lagging behind the Rus- 
sians in the important field of under 
water research, and probably will con 
tinue to do so unless there is a doubling 
of research effort over the next 10-vear 
period 
¢ Deep Sea Labs—As part of the pro- 
gram, scientists want more modern 
vessels for their ocean experiments 
Currently, the U.S. has onlv a handfu 
of small ships for this purpose—mainl 
owned by such institutions as the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
the University of Washington, ‘Texas 
A&M Research Foundation, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, Columbia 
University’s Lamont Geological Obser- 
vatory, and the Navy. All have made 
important contributions, but none of 
the U.S. surface oceanographic ships 
compare with recent ships built for this 
purpose by the Russians. In addition, 
the scientists sav, there is an urgent 
need for more underseas research craft 
The Navy bought the Italian-built 
Bathyscaph Trieste from the Piccard 
father-son research team, but because 
of the vast underwater world to be ex- 
plored, what is needed is a complete 
“rethinking” about underwater research 
equipment 
¢ Reynold’s Aluminaut—Early samples 
of what such equipment will look like 
are already appearing. 

Revnolds Metals Co. has announced 
a plan to build the Aluminaut, an alumi- 
num research submarine equipped 
with viewing ports and cameras, that 
will be able to dive to three-mile depths. 
Reportedly, it will be able to travel 
along the ocean floor for up to 100 miles 
and stay submerged for about 36 hours. 
Current designs, worked out by the 
Southwest Research Institute in San 
Antonio, call for a submarine 48 ft. 
long with a 30-ft. cylindrical pressure 
hull fabricated from 6-in. aluminum 
plate. Its 7-ft. inside diameter will 
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THERE ; 
IS | 
NO 
BETTER 
WAY 
THAN 
WITH 


LIQUID 
OXYGEN 


Liquid oxygen is the safest, most efficient 
oxidizer commercially available for mis- 


sile and rocket propulsion systems. I[t is 
stable, non-toxic, non-corrosive, and easy 
to dispose of when necessary. That's why 
it is used in IRBM and ICBM motors. 
Large volumes of liquid oxygen can be 
stored indefinitely in LINDE designed and 
built storage units — right where it is 
needed. Vaporization losses are minor — 
can be held to less than 5 per cent per year. 
Using LinpDE’s methods, liquid oxygen ' 
ean be transferred safely from storage — 
without pumps—ten times faster than 
previously. | a. 
LINDE can supply large quantities of ne 
liquid oxygen almost anywher= in the na- 
tion—quickly, and at a cost of only pen- ig 
nies per pound. 
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If you are concerned with the nation’s 
vital missile and rocket development pro- 
gram, take advantage of LINDE’s more 
than 50 years of experience in producing, 
transporting, and storing liquid oxygen. 
Call the LINDE office nearest you, or write: 
LinDE ComPANY, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Dept. K-33, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRADE-MARK 


“Linde” and “Union Carbide” are 
registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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Rigid-Frame 40’ x 100’ industrial warehouse with spacious office facilities, 







CORPORATION 
Title 


Dept. BW-18 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 
NATIONAL STEEL 


2 
( 


i) 
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Please send your Industrial Building Catalog. 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-18 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Name 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Company 


Address. 


State_ 


Zone 


City 





looking Stran-Steel building is made 
possible by precision mass production. 
Owning one almost always costs less 
than rent payments for similar space. 
Our five-year purchase plan, which 
requires an initial investment of only 
25%, can be handled by your Stran- 
Steel dealer, who will also take responsi- 


foot, you can own a good-looking, hard- 
working Stran-Steel building. Designed 
trial operation—designed to help you 


step up efficiency—it’s available in 
your choice of six factory-applied, 


For a surprisingly low cost per square 
for your specific commercial or indus- 
baked-on colors (blue, bronze, green, 


bility for planning and construction, 


if you like. For full information, mail 


gray, rose or white). Colors which are 
handsome themselves, and blend beau- 


d 


the coupon or call the Stran-Steel 
dealer listed in the Yellow Pages under 


Steel Buildings or Buildings-Steel. 


tifully with brick, stone, wood or glass. 


The low price of an efficient, good- 
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Colorful STRAN-STEEL buildings 





Lengths in 24' or 20’ multiples and a 


full range of widths —with spacious 


column-free interiors. 











house a pilot and two observers, and 
carry a 3,400-lb instrument pay load. 

The Aluminaut’s — battery-operated 
main propulsion system will be mounted 
in a completely independent capsule 
filled with oil to equalize the inside and 
outside pressures. In addition to the 
stern propeller, the boat will have a 
vertical propeller that will permit 
hovering while making observations, 
and which will also aid in ascent and 
descent 

Since its aluminum pressure hull will 
be less compressible than water, it is 
predicted that the Aluminaut will not 
be able to reach ocean bottom unless 
it takes on additional water ballast as it 
descends. 

The ship will be bolted together and 

the seams caulked and joined with a 
special adhesive now used in bonding 
the skins of some airplanes. It will 
have to be towed to its location but it 
will be able to be moved in moderately 
rough seas at a considerable speed. Its 
mothership probably will be an LST 
or LSD. This will give the Aluminaut 
a distinct edge on the Trieste, which is 
too delicate to be used in rough 
water. 
e Navy Plans—The Navy's Ordnance 
Test Station is also making preliminary 
design studies for a research submarine 
capable of submerging to a depth of 
seven miles with a 50-mile underwater 
range and a speed of five knots. 

U.S. plans for new underwater re- 
search subs will probably not be final- 
ized soon, though. Meanwhile, months 
ago, the Russians were already re 
ported to have converted an existing 
submarine for underwater research. 
The Russians’ vehicle reportedly has 
viewing ports and cameras for explora- 
tion at depths down to approximately 
three miles. 

Aside from better underseas labora- 
tories, U.S. oceanographers need few 
radically new techniques to ferret out 
the secrets of Davy Jones’s locker. Pri- 
marily, all that is needed is more 
money. It can buy the equipment 
needed, and train the men to do the 
job. 


Ill. Filling in Details 


Of course, oceanographers over the 
vears have learned a good bit about the 
ocean floor. For example, they know 
that a shelf extends out from land 
masses with water depths ranging down 
to around 1,000 ft. The bottom then 
drops down to around 18,000 to 20,000 
ft.. with almost 60% of the ocean 
bottom at this depth. About 2% or 
3% of the ocean has deep gulches that 
go down about seven miles. 
¢ First Questions—Deep water studies 
will fill in the important details. It 
should reveal new things, too. Scien- 
tists already are locating such _phe- 
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the know-how 

the equipment 

and the experience 
for solving problems 
involving fluids. 


FLUIDICS AT WORK 





How ultra-high purity water 


FLUIDICS 


is a Pfaudler Permutit program providing 


ee 


Ultra-pure water washes the inside surfaces of color 


TV tube envelopes at RCA’s Lancaster, Penna. plant. 


helps RCA produce COLOR TV tubes 


Water used for the inside surfaces 
of RCA color TV picture tube en- 
velopes must be ultra pure. Even a 
trace of iron or copper might dis- 
color or deaden the sensitive phos- 
phor coating that reproduces the 
color picture. 

At RCA’s Lancaster plant, washing 
was first done with distilled water. 
When tube production outgrew the 
capacity of the distillation equip- 
ment, RCA put in its first manually- 
operated ion-exchange units. When 
these, too, fell short of require- 
ments, RCA called in Permutit to 
enlarge and modernize the com- 





plete demineralizing facilities. 

Now the entire process is oper- 
ated from one master control panel. 
There's plenty of water for pro- 
duction . .. and water purity is even 
higher than when the water was 
distilled. 

If better water can improve your 
process or product, Permutit can 
help you. A phone call to your near- 


est Permutit office puts 40 years — 


of water-conditioning experience at 
your service. Or write to our Per- 
mutit Division, Department BW-39, 
50 West 44th St., New York 36, 
New York. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLU I DICS =» » » THE SCIENCE OF FLUID TREATING AND PROCESSING 


FLUIDICS covers such varied phases of 
fluid handling and control as: 


corrosioneering distillation 
water treatment drying 
waste treatment blending 
reactions metering 
polymerization valving 
ion exchange flow rate contro! 
fluid analysis, piping 

metering and storing 

control centrifuging 
agitation filling 
evaporation heat transfer etc. 


Whenever you have a fluid-handling 
problem, look to this Pfaudler Permutit 
FLUIDICS program for the best solution. 


PFAUDLER 
aad 








ICE SKATING RINK ORDERED 


by Gimbel' 


Store... 


Having proved a major attraction over the Holidays at Gimbel’s in Philadel- 
phia, the Store has already contracted with the owner, Sidney Diamond, for 
the return of this Frick portable rink, next Christmas. 


Larger Frick rinks are in operation in dozens of cities, new ones being lately built at 


Philadelphia, Lancaster and Hershey, Penna.; 


Athens, Ohio; and San Francisco, Calif. 


Buffalo, Ithaca and Commack, N. Y.; 


These ice rinks are another example of the universal uses of Frick Refrigeration— 












One of several Frick rinks at Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR BUSINESS. . 
FOR SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


SLIDE-0-FILM 


Makes Projection Slides From Any Negative 
In Fully Lighted Offices 
Without Chemicals of Darkroom ! 


CORONET calls new Slide-0-Film 


“Wonder Film,” because Sales Presentations 
. . . Training Series . . . Slides of New 
Product lines can now be created quickly 
right in your own office, Exposed by Light 
Developed by, Heat . . . ANYONE can do 
it in minutes .. . So inexpensive, that sales- 
men and executives get slide series in 
instances where cost and time formerly 
made it impossible! 
IN ADDITION — Slide-O-Film makes 
negatives from color slides, 8 or 16MM 
movies and Polaroid® Transparencies for 
low cost black and white prints and 


At Low Cost ... 


enlargements. 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY zy 
| 234 South 18th St., East Orange, N. J. ; 
| Send today, Free Beseler SLIDE-O-FILM SAMPLE and ! 
; Information Booklet. ; 
PED | adiecuscrtldbadesenundeaaasmtntaudamedd. tee I 
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whether for air conditioning, cold 
storage, ice making, quick freez- 
ing, food or chemical processing, 
or other commercial and indus- 
trial cooling work. Get estimates 
now on the cooling system you 
need: write 














—S 
EXPANDING ? 


It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(America’s largest county, B.A.) 
We will custom tailor to your 
individual requirements, con- 
fidential market research 
studies, site analysis facts, 
regional data and any other 
requested material. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Write on your company let- 
terhead, in confidence to. . 
Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept. BW-1 


San Bernardino, California 1 





















nomena as deep subsurface currents. 
The Cromwell Current along the 
equator in the Pacific Ocean was dis- 
covered in 1952 by Townsend Crom- 
well of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
service. It flows in an easterly direction 
below the south equatorial current that 
moves to the west. Last year, measure- 
ments of the Cromwell Current re- 
vealed that it is about 3,000 miles long, 
250 miles wide, and 700 ft. deep. At 
its center there is a three-knot current, 
compared with a one-knot current on 
the surface south equatorial current. 
Che Cromwell Current is estimated to 
move the equivalent of 1,000 times 
more water than the Mississippi. 

The flow of subsurface waters will 
be one of the first questions the ocea- 
nographers will try to plot. From this, 
they hope to be able to shed more 
light on such things as weather, fish 
movement, ice flows, oil deposits, and 
mineral resources. 


IV. An Untapped Storehouse 


Long-term, underwater research has 
even more bizarre possibilities. Scien- 
tists predict that someday, instead of 
fishing in the conventional method of 
today, fish will be harvested from cul- 
tivated areas of the ocean. It is known 
that fish tend to collect around certain 
types of seaweed and kelp. The logical 
thing, scientists sav, is to seed desir- 
able fishing areas with seaweed—in 
effect, grow fish 

Seaweed, too, has a high nutritional 
value. Kelp, for example, is processed 
to extract 1odine, and it may contain 
other minerals. Someday, seaweed may 
be cultivated and harvested as a farmer 
harvests hay 

Plankton, the small plant and animal 
life found in the ocean, is another pos- 
sible source of food. It is edible, and 
high in proteins. In its original state, 
it has a highly offensive taste and color, 
but scientists sav this can be overcome 
with processing and possibly the use 
of additives 
e Raw Materials, Too—For industry, 
the ocean holds out hopes for supplies 
of minerals for vears to come. Some 
magnesium is already being extracted 
from sea water, and scientists think 
there is a virtual storehouse of other 
minerals dissolved in saline’ water. 
Manganese deposits that show commer- 
cial promise have been discovered on 
the ocean floor in the Southeast Pacific. 
Their main value is in the cobalt and 
nickel present. 

Scientists don’t expect to find large 


deposits of iron ore and coal on the’ 


ocean bottom. But oil is another mat 
ter. Most petroleum exploration in the 
ocean has been confined to the conti- 
nental shelf. But many scientists say 
there is no reason to believe the deeper 
depths aren’t oil rich too. END 
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“Time Out” To Be Courteous 


Ever have a flat tire or run out of gas miles froma 
service station and have a truck driver stop to 
help you? 

If so, you understand perfectly what is meant 
when it’s said that the trucking industry is an in- 
dustry that takes “‘time out” to be courteous. And 
it’s plain to see, too, why truck drivers are often 
referred to as gentlemen of the highways. 


Courtesy is one of a number of basic subjects 


AMERICAN 















THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


given top billing in truck driver training programs 
all over America. In addition to helping stranded 
motorists, it involves the conscientious use of sig- 
nals, giving the other fellow the right of way, 
maintaining the proper mental attitude. 


The industry’s emphasis on courtesy and safe 
driving practices helps explain the splendid safety 
record of the nation’s over-the-highway truck 
drivers. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 














ATLAS, ftront-ranking ICBM and 
satellite vehicle, is shown at the 
tense moment as it “lifts off'' for 





r Valelisl-temmalt-tiele @iast-L dial> Me lits isl eal 
Convair. missile uses precision 
(od Oh aeu on © its rade by Texas 
Instrunme . iF 


99.999% 


The onrushing Space Age keeps setting ever higher 
hurdles for U.S. missiles and rockets. Moreover, 
the effects of shock, vibration, acceleration, and 
temperature are so severe on the many thousands 
of components, it takes rigorous Quality Assurance 
programs to make these complex “birds” even 
operate, much less penetrate into Space. 

Space Age Quality Assurance is an extension of 
Texas Instruments reliability programs born of 
far-ranging oil exploration over the last quarter 
century. Today, every U.S. missile, rocket and 
satellite uses some TI components (transistors, 
diodes, rectifiers, capacitors, resistors); 11 U.S. 
missiles and rockets use TI electronic systems 


Official U.S. Air Force Photograph 


perfect means failure! 


(telemetry, control and navigation, detection and 
guidance); and many launch pads use TI 
instrumentation. 


Users of all TI products benefit from the new high 
levels of quality required by space technology, 
since Quality Assurance activities have top rank 
status throughout Texas Instruments. At TI, QA 
applies higher mathematics and research techniques 
to production, including — automation, logistics, 
probability sampling, product testing and monitor- 
ing, and customer service. This quality ability 
results in products reliable to the degree required 
by the application . . . however stringent it may be! 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


keep an eye on vi 


6000 LEMMON AVENUE 


DALLAS 9 
TEXAS 
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Standardization Comes to Farm 


Contract farming, a success in 
poultry raising, is spreading to 
hogs, where packers help turn 
out uniformly large pigs. 


Of all U.S. domestic issues few seem 
less soluble than the farm problem. 
lor 40 vears administrations in Wash- 
ington have tried differing answers to 
the problems of U.S. agriculture’s over- 
production, high costs, low prices. It’s 
still a matter of debate whether this 
\dministration has found an answer. 

But in the last few vears farmers and 
businessmen have been getting together 
in a way that suggests a glimmer of 
hope. The approach they take is a 
familiar one to industry, though it’s 
new to agriculture. They guess that sal- 
vation lies through specialization and 
standardization. The means toward 
these is contract farming. And the latest 
ipplications of contract farming are tak- 
ng place in the perennially erratic busi- 
ness of hog farming. 

Contract farming in the hog business 
means different things to different peo- 
ple. In Iowa, center of the U.S.’ hog 
‘aising business, some farmers declaim: 
“This will make peons of us all. It will 
lead us into serfdom.” In the South- 
ast, a South Carolina Agriculture Dept. 
officer says: “It will increase and sta- 
bilize the farmers’ incomes. and free 
them from the need to take off-farm 
jobs.” 
¢ How It Works—To understand the 
reasons for these sharp differences you 
must first see how contract farming 
works in the hog business. 

Under some contracts a meat packer 
igrees to buy at a price above market 
value the pigs raised by the farmer— 
so long as the farmer follows the meat 
packer’s instructions on how to house 
and feed the pigs. The packer can 
afford the bonus because, if his instruc- 
tions are followed, the pigs will have 
more meat and less fat than run-of-the- 
pen hogs. Under other contracts, it’s 
the feed supplier who negotiates and 
instructs the farmer, and guarantees him 
an above-market price for his pigs. 


|. Out of the Factory 


Inherent in all this are the principles 
of the industrial production line. The 
businessman at one end of the line ships 
out standardized pigs to farmers who'll 
feed them according to a set pattern. 
Moreover, the packer can send the pigs 
out to the farms on a schedule that 
will assure him of a fairly constant 
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Some farmers fear contract pig raising will lead them into serfdom. 


supply in return. This, theoretically 
at least, will damp down market fluctu- 
ations by stopping gluts and famines 
in pig supply; will give the packer and 
ultimately the consumer cheaper, better 
pork; will give the farmer a steady in- 
come and sometimes the financing he 
needs to run an efficient farm. 

¢ Small but Growing—In the two 
years since packers, feed manufacturers, 
and farmers began establishing these 
contracts, the idea has caught on 
quickly. Some 5% of U.S. pig pro- 
duction is now handled by contract, ac- 
cording to Agriculture Dept. estimates. 
The 5% represents probably 5,000 
farmers—and that is fast growth in tra- 
dition-bound agriculture. 

¢ Geographical Shifts—Even this gain 
hasn’t come without sharp debate among 
farmers. What it boils down to is the 
degree of management responsibility 
they want to retain. As a rule, those 
raising pigs in the Midwest’s great Corn 
Belt demand more independence than 
those elsewhere in the country. They 
want more because (1) they're already 
specialists in the hog business, (2) they 
generally have more capital than hog 
farmers elsewhere, and (3) they raise 
enough feed to fatten all their pigs with 
corn to spare. 


It’s in the Southeastern states that 
contract hog raising is growing fastest 
There, with the decline of row cro 
farming in the last two decades, farmer! 
are ready to turn to anything that offe: 
a more steady income. There, tox 
farmers have less capital, less special 
ization in hog raising than in the Mid 
west, and are less self-sufficient on feed 
(which increases capital needs). Som« 
2,500 farmers in those states have 
signed contracts to raise pigs for meat 
packers and feed manufacturers. 

In the Midwest, the specialists fret 
about this growth of hog raising in the 
Southeast. The Agriculture Dept. says 
there’s no real sign that the center of 
U.S. pig production is shifting from 
the Midwest to the South. But the 
Midwesterners fear that this might 
eventually happen (as it has, to some 
extent, in dairying and beef cattle). 


ll. Where It Leads 


In this atmosphere, the businessmen 
—the meat packers and feed manufac- 
turers—move cautiously. Even the pio- 
neers of contract farming in pig raising 
say they're still not sure how large-scale 
contract farming will pay. 

Among those pioneers are Maurer- 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS LIFT TRUCKS 
SAVE YOU MORE...MAKE YOU MORE! 


HERE'S PROOF... When it comes to sustained high production over 
the years — ability to stay on the job and out of the shop — Allis- 
Chalmers trucks have it! As these owners happily admit: 











“Maintenance costs are one-third less than with lift 
trucks previously used’’ reports a Michigan factory. “We 
used to replace an engine a year,” says the vice-president. 
Haven't replaced any in our Allis-Chalmers trucks.” 





Reason: The heavy-duty, industrial engine is the 
strongest and most rugged used in a fork truck. 


Downtime, None — That's the report of a Florida cement 


block manufacturer. His 4,000-lb lift truck has operated 
steadily for more than three years. 


Reason: Rugged construction of Allis-Chalmers 
trucks which is typified by automotive-type frames. 





“*They’re tougher and require less maintenance,” says 
the mechanic at a Wisconsin foundry. “I particularly like 
the overhead valves and wet cylinder liners — makes our 
job a lot easier.” 


Reason: Wet cylinder liners are easily replaced — 
no need to rebore. 





“They’re certainly accessible to work on,” says the i/ CI 
mechanic at a Missouri factory, “— although we have not 
had too much maintenance and no parts replaced at all 
so far.” | 


Reason: A good example of accessibility: only £2 
30 minutes is required to change a clutch. 

















Let your material handling dealer show you additional production and 
maintenance figures for Allis-Chalmers lift trucks that make their 
superiority a fact. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


BH-105 


Plan 
to stay 
ahead... 


MODERNIZE! 
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Contract poultry rai ing 15 U idespread. 
Neuer, Inc., in Kansas City, Hunter 
Packing Co. in St. Louis, Staley Milling 
Co., a Kansas City feed supplier, and 
Foxbilt Feeds, Inc., of Des Moines. 

¢ Contracts in Midwest—Hunter and 
Maurer-Neuer both work with Staley 
Milling Co. in setting up contracts with 
farmers. 

Staley supplies the feed and the 
feeding instructions. ‘The meat pack- 
ers supply the commitments to buy 
the farmer’s pigs if he follows Stalevy’s 
feeding program. 

Hunter’s men seek out farmers ready 
to sign a five-year contract that will 
guarantee the farmer a premium of 
50¢ per 100 Ib. over the average price 
paid for hogs in the open market on 
the day he delivers his hogs. 

lhe feed companies, of course, get 

their return from assured and expand- 
ing markets for their products. The 
farmers get a steadier income and 
above-market prices. But in large-scale 
contract farming, open markets virtually 
disappear. Then, some farmers fear, 
they'll become “wage slaves,” paid for 
their labor alone, and at the mercy of 
the large packing houses. 
e New Markets—There might be a 
chance of that. But if agriculture’s ex- 
perience with contract farming in the 
poultry business is any guide—and to 
some extent it is—even a “wage slave” 
farmer may stand to make more than 
in his independent past. Scientific 
methods of chicken raising, spread 
through contract farming, have been 
responsible for a threefold increase in 
the last 10 years in broiler production. 
In the same time, broiler prices dropped 
30%. Steady supply and slowly drop- 
ping prices produced a vast new mat- 
ket for poultry. END 
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up to 90% less space needed 
for revolutionary new V-belt d 
















Present V-belt drive (line drawing) 
compared with new, compact Gates 
Super HC Drive of same hp capacity 





COMPARE: Left—typical drive 
with present V-belts. Right—drive 
of same hp capacity with Gates new 
Super HC V-Belts . . . uses fewer 
belts, smaller sheaves and shorter 
center distance, NEW, COMPACT GATES SUPER HC DRIVE 








Reduces drive cost as much as 20% 


A major advance in the field of power transmis- 
sion, the fully proved Gates Super HC V-Belt, makes 
possible the lowest-cost, lightest-weight, most compact 
multiple V-belt drive that can be put on any machine! 





The cost of anew Gates Super HC V-Belt Drive is 
as much as 20% less than present V-Belt drives of the 
same hp capacity. 

Exclusive cross-section design: The precisely 
a engineered arched top, concave sidewalls (U.S. 


Pat. 1813698) and special tensile construction 
insure full pulling power and longer belt life. 


For detailed information on the Super HC Drive, 
contact your nearby Gates distributor or Gates Office 














he for new booklet, “The Modern Way to Design Multiple 
to V-Belt Drives.” 

e TPA 389A 
an 

: World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 

ra The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives 





IT MAY 
CONCERN 


Industrial Systems Company specializes 
in the design and manufacture of auto- 
matic cleaning and treating machines 
ind offers equipment engineered to meet 
the production washing requirements of 
ny industry 

Whatever the material (wood, metal, plas. 
tic, glass), processing needed (washing, 
rinsing, drying, special treating, or 
any combination thereof), or particular 
production characteristics involved, 
Industrial Systems Company can supply 
the equipment you need for either 
independent or integrated operation. 

It's to your advantage to learn what we 
have accomplished for others in industry 
and what we can also accomplish for you. 
Your request for detailed infor- 
, mation and free engineering 
8 consultation will receive prompt 
PF attention 


IMBDOSTRIAL 






SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Exclusive Sales Agents for 
INDUSTRIAL WASHING MACHINE CORP, 
31 Main Street, Matawan, N. J. 


TO WHOM 
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Finekeet chairs by G/W 


No-sag springs and deep foam rubber 
cushioning give you sure, fatigue-free sup- 
port all day long. Handsome, scientifically 
designed Fine-Rest aluminum swivel chairs 
will give you a lifetime of deep satisfac- 
tion and dependable service. See your 
G/W dealer today, or write Dept. A-3 





The Globe-Wernicke Co.* Cincinnati 12, O. 
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Only Two Media Register Gains 


Advertising dollar volume in 1958 
dropped only 1.1%, from $10.3-billion 
in 1957 to $10.2-billion, according to 
preliminary estimates of Printers’ Ink. 
Actually, physical ad volume declined 
much faster. Costlier time, space, and 
production rates narrowed the gap. 

Only two media registered an increase 
in dollar volume: Television went up 
6.8%, and direct mail increased 6.1%. 
All others declined—from radio’s 0.6% 
to general magazines’ 5.5%. 

Newspapers got the biggest share— 
more than $3-billion and almost 31% 


of the total. Direct mail was next, 
with $1.6-billion, or 15.3%. TV got 
$1.4-billion (13%), followed by maga- 
zines with 7.6%, radio with 6%, and 
business papers with 5.3%. 

Advertiser loyalties to media fluctu- 
ated some. Direct mail and TV in- 


creased their share over °57, while 
newspapers, magazines, and _ business 


papers lost ground. 

In the national vs. local comparison, 
local advertising dropped 3.2% from 
$4.1-billion in 1957 to $3.9-billion in 


1958. National media increased 0.2%. 


U.S. Production of Man-Made Fibers 


Millions of ib 


1,600 


NONCELLULOSIC & 


_TEXTILE GLASS FIBERS | ——"_ 


1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 


Data: Textile Economics Bureau, inc. 
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An Off-Year for Synthetics 


Reductions in domestic demand and 
increasing competition from imports are 
blamed for the drop in production of 
man-made fibers, which last year de- 
clined 9% from 1957’s record output 
of almost 1.8-million Ib. 

The biggest cutback was in rayon and 
acetate fibers, down 11% from previous 
year. Much of this decline can be 


traced to reduced use of these fibers in 
tires and related products, plus a drastic 
fall in export shipments. Textile glass 
and noncellulosic fibers were off only 
5.3%, reflecting sustained demand in 
reinforced plastics and wash-and-wear 
fabrics. 

While the whole field of man-made 
fibers has registered spectacular growth 
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the world of Ollie Minor... 


an oil marketing management man 
in a 15 billion dollar market 


LLIE F. MINOR is manager of retail sales 
for Shell Oil Company —a man many 


salesmen would give their eye teeth to sell. 
Why? Because Ollie supervises sales to 
23,000 U. S. service stations that handle 
Shell products. 


Ollie’s world includes oscilloscopes for 


tune-up work .. . merchandising research 
boards . . 
signs... training centers... TBA (Tires, 
Batteries & Accessories) merchandising 
s.. automotive lubricants .. . antifreezes 
and specialty products ...credit programs 
> .. and the many, many other ideas and 
tools required to market service station 
products. 


. new station locations and de- 


Oil marketing management men like 


Ollie are primarily responsible for the 
$15-billion of service station retail sales 


last year. That $15-billion, by the way, 
represented 7.5% of all retail sales. Oil 
companies, together with oil jobbers and 
other independents, comprise a major 
market for pumps, hose, meters, tanks, 
compressors and all other oil marketing 
equipment. This is also the world’s biggest 
market for tires, batteries and automotive 
accessories. 

If your company (or client) has a stake 
in this market, you’ll want to know about 
National Petroleum News .. . because its 
18,460 paid circulation provides unique 
coverage of readers like Ollie Minor. Your 
NPN representative will be glad to give 
you all the details on the world of oil mar- 
keting and how to reach it through Na- 
tional Petroleum News... for 50 years the 


magazine for oil marketing management. 


ee 


National 
Petroleum 
News @.@ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 




















COMPLETE K\TCHEN 


COMBINES: STOVE: 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER - STORAGE 


OVEN 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 


el Chef 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
of Management 


clues: sere 


Published: weekly —closes 11 days in 


advance. 








To The Solution 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of thie publication, 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION WANTED 


Exec. Ass’t., 29, BBA, MBA, 9 yrs. exp. Top 
ass't. to busy executive. PW-1192, Business 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Market and product development, diversifica- 
tion and acquisition studies, James E. Jump 
& Associates, 20 Church St., Greenwich, 
Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
“What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 
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in its barely 20 years of existence—up 
238% since 1940—the most impressive 
gains are in the noncellulosic and tex- 
tile glass fiber segment. In 1940, this 


Gas Utility Sales,1948-58 


Billions of Therms 
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1948 1950 


Data: American Gas Assn. 





group accounted for scarcely 1% of total 
production. Last year, it was almost 
270 


37% of all U.S. produced man-made 
fibers. 
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Qeusiness weer 


Meters Click to New Highs 


Gas utility sales climbed to an all- 
time high of 79.8-billion therms in 
1958, topping 1957 by 3.1%, and about 
24 times the 1948 level. Biggest in- 
crease was in residential sales, which 
rose 15% above the previous year and 
154% over 1948. Stepped-up demand 
for gas appliances and central heating 
equipment is responsible. Gas is rapidly 
replacing oil as the major heating fuel 
for U.S. homes. 

The American Gas 


Assn. reports 


Retail Sales 


Billions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
18.0 


Dota: U,S, Dept. of Commerce, 


102-million gas appliances in use bv 
38-million residential customers. These 
include 33-million ranges, 23-million 
water heaters, 11-million central heat- 
ing units, and 29-million other heating 
units, plus refrigerators, clothes driers, 
incinerators, and other appliances. 

Industrial and commercial customers, 
however, are the biggest users of gas— 
more than 60% of the total—with in- 
dustrial users taking the biggest share, 
more than 40-billion therms. 


1959 
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Shoppers Are Back in the Mood 


Retail sales in January continued well 
above the year-ago level—$17.5-billion 
compared with $16.7-billion last year— 
and only slightly below the record-high 
of $17.6-billion reached in December, 
1958. 

Despite unfavorable weather in some 


areas, January “white sales” and clear- 
ances of furniture, appliances, and ap- 
parel were more than consumers could 
resist. Retail sales of durable goods (in- 
cluding autos) rose 6% over January of 
last year, while nondurable goods im- 
proved 5%. 
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Moving Toward a Berlin Policy 


Pres. Eisenhower has provided the West with a 
forthright declaration of where the U.S. stands on 
the crisis Nikita Khrushchev has provoked in Berlin. 
After the President’s speech on Monday, there can 
be no doubt that the U.S. intends to take the lead 
in formulating a strong and unified Western policy 
on the Berlin issue. 

In stating the U.S. position, Eisenhower put his 
stress on three things: 

¢ His determination to block Soviet efforts to 
gain control of West Berlin and undercut both its 
freedom and the West’s legal rights there. 

¢ U.S. capacity to handle any military contin- 
gencies that might arise if Khrushchev goes through 
with his threat to sign a peace treaty with East Ger- 
many and give the Communist regime sovereignty 
over West Berlin. 

¢ His willingness to negotiate the Berlin issue 
at a heads-of-government conclave—should prelimi- 
nary talks indicate any chance of results. 

There is no departure here from the basic princi- 
ple that has underpinned the foreign policy of both 
the Eisenhower and Truman Administrations—re- 
sistance to Soviet expansion by force if necessary, 
but only after the opportunities for peaceful nego- 
tiation have been exhausted. What is different 
today, and the difference was implicit in Eisenhow- 
er’s speech, is that Soviet power has become vastly 
greater, relatively as well as absolutely. 

It is the change in the power balance that makes 
some U.S. officials doubt that Khrushchev will nego- 
tiate seriously, even at the summit. In that case, of 
course, the U.S. may have to choose between a very 
real risk of war and a retreat in Berlin. As between 
these alternatives, Eisenhower already has indicated 
what his choice would be. In his words, “We can- 
not try to purchase peace by forsaking two million 
free people of Berlin.” 

To try to forestall the necessity for such a grim 
choice, Eisenhower has indicated his willingness to 
attend a summit meeting this summer. This deci- 
sion to exhaust all reasonable prospect for a nego- 
tiated settlement, no less than Eisenhower’s deter- 
mination to maintain Western rights in Berlin, will 
undoubtedly have the approval of most Americans 
and of our allies who are directly involved in the 
Berlin issue—Britain, France, and West Germany. 


Macmillan Visit 


With the U.S. position clarified, it should be 
easier for Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan to reach agreement during their private talks 
this weekend. Our British visitor, a strong advocate 
of a summit meeting, will be relieved that the U. S. 
now is ready to contemplate such a session. Since 
his trip to the Soviet Union, Macmillan’s primary 
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aim has been to stave off an open clash in Berlin by 
keeping the Russians talking. This makes sense, so 
long as the West goes into the negotiations with a 
firm and unified policy. 

We are confident that the Prime Minister’s visit 
here will help the two governments, and the West as 
a whole, forge a common policy that holds out a rea- 
sonable hope of resolving the Berlin crisis without 
a test of arms. 


Professional Touch 


New York’s new governor, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
last week established himself as the Wunderkind 
of American politics. With a combination of firm- 
ness and cajolery, he persuaded a mutinous legisla- 
ture to put through a thumping increase in the 
state’s taxes. Asa result, New York is taking a long 
step back toward the pay-as-you-go financing that 
all state governments admire and few practice. 

In getting his program through the legislature, 
Rockefeller, the political novice, demonstrated that 
he understands the techniques of political maneu- 
vering far better than many professionals. He also 
demonstrated to other states that a mixture of care- 
ful planning and determination can go a long way 
toward solving the fiscal problems that have proved 
so baffling. 

Now the new governor has to deliver on the other 
half of his program—his promise to make a real cut 
in nonessential state spending. If he can produce 
the same sort of results in that area, no one will ever 
call him an amateur again. 


Capital Spending Upturn 


The upturn in business spending for new plant 
and equipment, reported by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the Commerce Dept. this 
week (page 25), is good news for the continuation of 
the recovery in 1959. 

Capital spending is a factor that characteristically 
lags behind rising income, consumption, production, 
and inventories. The basic reason for this lag is 
that businessmen don’t boost their capital outlays 
in response to a rise in sales and profits until they 
are confident that these increases are going to be 
permanent. 

Therefore, the decisive upturn in the capital 
spending curve signifies the widening confidence 
of business that the recovery is genuine and will 
continue. Though the upturn is still moderate 
according to present plans, past performance of 
investment in earlier recoveries strongly suggests 
that capital spending will continue to grow as the 
year wears on. 
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B. E. U. helps you increase productivity. B. E. U. is a service developed and offered only by 
Connecticut General. A company’s group insurance and pension program takes on added dimension with 
B. E. U., Better Employee Understanding of group benefits. g Our research shows most employees neithe: 
understand their benefits nor realize what their protection is worth in “extra” pay. Your own employees 
will prove this to you. @ When they do understand, people value their protection more realistically. 
w Increased productivity is only one of several possible B. E. U. results your company would find most 


profitable. Ask about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@)-Specified 
COMPASS-V-Steel Belts 
for Stone Cutter 
A B en a ee 
ny 


A load carrying section of endless 
high-tensile steel cable 
B Vents open betweer 


sipating heat 


pulleys, dis 


C Vents compress rounding ‘pulleys 
giving continuous gripping surface 

D Highest-quality rubber underbody 
E Sturdy bias-laid fabric cover re 


sists wear 


They proved their “metal” on a 15,000-ton rock pile! 


A modern stonecutter’s tools cost a pretty penny. And 
when this Midwestern quarrvman invested in a big 22-saw 
cutter, he knew he'd also be replacing its expensive V-belts 


about every 6 months, according to industry experience. 


Was there no escape from this recurring profit-bite? 
There was promised the G. if M. Goodyear Technical Man 

if COMPASS-V-Steel Belts were installed. Muscled with 
airplane-type steel cable, these dimensionally stable belts 


are designed for just such rugged assignments. 


Money savers from the beginning, the G.T.M.’s belts 
eliminated the numerous times-out for take-up usually 


necessary in such severe 20-ton-a-day operations. What's 


V-BELTS WITH THE GREEN @SEAL by 


s The 


uuiyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


more. they served for 3 solid years— proving their “metal” 


by carving through 15,000 tons of rock. 


And that’s typical of economies you can expect from the 
V-Belts and other rubber products recommended by the 
G.T.M. If you’re in a hurry to save money, contact him 
through your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing 
Goodyear. Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, 
or Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 

IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS « ith your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on V-Belts, Flat Belts, 
Hose and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber sup- 
plies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” 
or “Rubber Products.” 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV every other Monday evening 





